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“The other day,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the 
Fish River Roller Mills, “young Bill come in 
all het up over a scheme he'd figgered 
out for makin’ trouble for Red Sawyer 
on account that they'd kind of locked 
~ horns over who'd sell the most 
flour up to Meadow Grove. ‘Red's 
“I started a price war, says Bill, 
“an’ I’m goin’ to show him where 

& to get off at by crackin’ my figgers 
down a dollar a barrel.’ 
— ain't,’ I says to him, ‘pretty near 
> every bank that’s ever blowed 


lick competitors ss by price cuttin’. You jes’ sit tight or mebby 
raise your price a leedle mite and pretty soon Red’ll be so 
achin’ anxious to be frien’ly that he'll be givin’ you a dawg 
an’ tryin’ to loan you his new pump gun. Price cuttin’,’ I 
says, ‘ain't nothin’ but one jackass tryin’ to outbray another, 
an’ this mill ain’t goin’ to qualify for no such contest. 


‘No, you 








WOODROW WILSON 
HE men and women of America saw 
Woodrow Wilson the President with 
many minds; at his grave there is no 
longer room for divided opinion. By his 
death his enemies are silenced; his 
friends confidently await the verdict of 
history. In an age of little men, of op- 
portunists and diplomatic schemers, he 
clung to the great ideal of a world for- 
ever freed from the intolerable curse of 
war. His faith blinded him; in the end 
it killed him. Seemingly he failed, be- 
cause he could not understand how the 
men about him, professing allegiance to 
the same ideal as his own, should yet 

oppose his plan for realizing it. 

Perhaps the plan itself was unwise; 
certainly it was unwisely urged upon the 
American people. But the ideal is for 
all men: a world wherein the nations 
shall dwell together in enduring peace. 
Out of the horror of the war, and the 
tragic disillusionment of the later years, 
this ideal alone shines forth undimmed; 
and because the one man who dared to 
live for it and die for it was the Presi- 
dent of the United States, every Ameri- 
can today may well thank God that it 
was his honor and his privilege to have 
been the fellow-countryman of Wood- 
tow Wilson. 





HIS BLUNDERING FRIENDS 


fou wheat grower has successfully 
survived the activities of his en- 
emies, largely because they do not exist; 
he may yet fall a victim to the efforts 
of his alleged friends. If the congres- 
sional group now backing the McNary- 
Haugen bill manages to blind a major- 
ity of the senators and representatives 
to what it really means, the farmer will 
receive a blow from which his recovery 
May well be doubted. 

The farmer and his friends may ignore 
the fact that the McNary-Haugen bill 
sets up what amounts to an agricultural 
dictatorship, perpetuating itself through 
its power to declare emergencies as it sees 
fit; they may ignore the authority given 
to this dictatorship to fix so-called 
“ratio” prices arbitrarily and without 


recourse; they may pass over the obvious 
resulting disintegration of the whole ex- 
isting structure of grain marketing and 
the manufacture of grain products. 
What they cannot possibly afford to 
ignore is that the McNary-Haugen bill 
proposes a direct and heavy tax on every 
initial sale of the “basic agricultural 
commodities,” and that, in exchange for 
this, the producer gets absolutely noth- 
ing but the hypothetical sale of his ex- 
portable surplus in foreign markets 
which may not even exist. 

President Coolidge has definitely and 
unequivocally urged Congress to invest 
the people’s money in farm lands, not 
to try subsidizing experiments doomed 
in advance to failure. Congress is now 
considering, side by side with the pre- 
posterous McNary-Haugen bill, a meas- 
ure providing a fund of fifty million dol- 
lars to be invested in diversified farming. 
If the farmer should be robbed of the 
assistance which this measure will give 
him, in favor of the illusory aid of an 
irresponsible dictatorship, the tragedy 
would be one which the whole nation will 
bitterly regret before the next election 
is over. 

Congress just now, and for obvious 
reasons, is peculiarly sensitive to what 
the people want. It will not pass the 
McNary-Haugen bill if it can be shown 
that the measure means disaster to every 
one whom it affects. The essential thing 
is to make the facts known, and to let 
every member of Congress understand, 
through direct telegrams and _ letters, 
how his constituents regard this effort to 
delude the farmer and destroy the struc- 
ture of orderly marketing machinery. 

The millers, studying the bill, know 
that it means for them the destruction 
of initiative and the ruin of the flour 
export trade. The grain merchants rec- 
ognize that it would virtually close the 
doors of every grain exchange in the 
country. These things are vitally im- 
portant; still more fundamental is the 
effect which the bill would have on the 
farmer. The President has told Con- 
gress and the nation that prosperity for 
all depends on the welfare of agricul- 


ture, and that this can be permanently 
built up only by the wisely directed and 
aided efforts of the farmer himself. 
The McNary-Haugen bill, taxing the 
farmer and giving him in return a 
shadowy promise, deluding him by vic- 
ious economics, means unqualified disas- 
ter. In the interests of the farmers first 
of all, and through them of the entire 
country, it behooves every civic or com- 
mercial organization, and every business 
concern, to see to it that Congress un- 
derstands the real feeling of the nation 
with regard to a preposterous agricul- 
tural dictatorship. 





THE ROBBERS 

CCORDING to the United States 

Department of Labor, the average 
retail price of wheat flour during De- 
cember, 1923, was only thirty-six per 
cent higher than it was during the en- 
tire year 1913. Comparing this with 
other staple foodstuffs, the advance for 
milk prices was sixty-one per cent, for 
potatoes fifty-three, for steak forty-eight, 
for sugar eighty-nine, for butter fifty- 
seven, and for eggs eighty-eight per cent. 

In this same connection, another set 
of figures issued by the Department of 
Labor furnishes interesting comparisons. 
Detailed reports to the department from 
thirty-two cities, representing practically 
the entire country, show that average 
living costs, including all essentials, last 
December were seventy-three per cent 
above the average figure for 1913. Food 
showed an increase of fifty per cent, 
clothing seventy-six, housing sixty-seven, 
fuel and light eighty-four, furniture one 
hundred and twenty-two, and “miscel- 
laneous” one hundred and two. Against 
such price advances as these, the increase 
of thirty-six per cent in the retail price 
of wheat flour looks pretty small. 

Every so often, an article appears in 
the newspapers painting a lurid picture 
of the way in which the “milling trust” 
is “robbing” the poor consumer. Ac- 
cording to the emotional but uninformed 
writers of these pirate stories, the farm- 
er is getting next to nothing for his 
wheat, and the flour purchaser gets next 
to nothing for his money; the iniquitous 
miller sits in his lair and fattens off the 
spoils of his fellow-countrymen. Un- 
luckily, such stories as these find many 
readers and some believers, whereas the 
statistical tables of the Department of 
Labor and other official organizations 
achieve little publicity. 

It might be well for each miller to keep 
in mind the facts stated in the opening 
paragraphs, so that the next time one 
of his local newspapers grows: melodra- 
matic over the robbery of the farmers 
and the public by the millers, he can 
point them out to the editor. Certainly 
they are not prejudiced; they have all 
the authority that government investiga- 
tion can give, and they are absolutely 
conclusive in demonstrating that flour 
today is retailing at a price remarkably 
little above the pre-war level. 

Incidentally, it is not amiss to point 
out that the average farm price of wheat 
in 1923, as reported officially by the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, 
was twenty-six per cent above the 1913 
figure. In other words, despite the enor- 
mous increase in the cost of doing busi- 
ness, in wages, rents, taxes, fuel, freights, 
and practically eyery other item, the ad- 
vance in the initial price of wheat on 
the farm, before a single bushel of it has 
been moved, accounts for more than 
seventy-two per cent of the increase in 
retail flour prices. The remaining twen- 
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ty-eight per cent of the advance over 
pre-war levels is divided up among the 
railroads, the grain merchants, the mill- 
ers, the flour jobbers and the retail gro- 
cers; the single large slice of the in- 
crease has gone to the farmer who grows 
the wheat. 

There is real need for a few thorough- 
ly sensational newspaper feature writers 
who will make as startling stories out of 
the truth as some of their present col- 
leagues are now making out of sheer 
falsehood. Robbers and pirates are de- 
lightful in fiction, but when unscrupu- 
lous copy-mongers try to identify them 
with actual business men, the only rem- 
edy is a vigorous statement of the truth. 





PROPHETIC MARKETS 


A RECENT bulletin, issued by the 
Department of Commerce, deals 
with the distribution of agricultural ex- 
ports from the United States. It is an 
exhaustive statistical document, showing 
exactly where, and in what quantities and 
percentages, American farm products 
find distribution abroad. Its findings are 
by no means confined to past perform- 
ance, but are concerned as well with the 
future. Among the more hopeful of its 
views is that the most promising field for 
widening America’s farm export markets 
lies in the countries of eastern Asia. 

So far as the flour trade is concerned, 
this prophecy is already well on the way 
toward fulfillment. In the twelve 
months ending November 30, 1923, the 
United States exported to China 2,292,- 
000 barrels of flour, nearly half a mil- 
lion more than went to the United King- 
dom, for many years its largest cus- 
tomer. To the Far East, as a whole, 
flour exports for the past six months 
have been at the rate of about four and 
a half million barrels annually, or nearly 
30 per cent of the entire flour trade of 
the United States in foreign markets. 
Canadian exports to the Far East during 
the same period have been at the rate 
of about 750,000 barrels a year. 

China’s recent phenomenal record as a 
buyer of American flour has been infiu- 
enced somewhat by abnormal conditions 
of food supply, due to partial failures 
in domestic crops. Nevertheless, there 
has been a rapid, steady growth in this 
business during the past decade, and it 
has every appearance of permanence. 
Development of a large milling industry 
in China seems to have had little effect 
upon it. China’s wheat crop is variously 
estimated at two hundred to four hun- 
dred million bushels, and is increasing 
each year; but so, also, are the country’s 
imports of wheat. The place of rice as 
the staple cereal is seriously threatened. 

This implied alteration in diet is being 
accomplished in spite of strong national 
resistance to sumptuary changes. It is 
the reflection of China’s first steps along 
the inevitable road of modern indus- 
trialization, a process that has already 
shown a tendency to raise the standard 
of living. With the gradual conversion 
to industrial pursuits of a large part of 
what is now a predominantly agricul- 
tural population, and with further in- 
crease, in consequence, of the country’s 
purchasing capacity, there is every rea- 
son to suppose that China’s wheat flour 
requirements will continue to grow. Part 
of these needs, naturally, will be sup- 
plied at home, but there are advantages 
of quality and transportation through 
which it seems probable that North 
American mills will be able to compete 
successfully against the Orient’s utmost 
achievement in quantity production. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Feb, 6.) 

Purapvetpuia, Pa—Flour is firm in 
sympathy with the strength of wheat, 
but trade is quiet. Millfeed is quiet, 
but steady under light offerings. 

Nasnvitte, Tenn.—Improvement in 
the tone of flour demand from _ the 
Southeast continues, with a fair volume 
of new sales, and shipments on contracts 
active. Prices are unchanged. Millfeed 
is in fair demand. 

New Yorx, N. Y.—Business is rou- 
tine, and prices nominal. Wire com- 
munication to the Northwest is difficult 
because of the storm. Trade views are 
slightly more optimistic, as general mar- 
ket conditions are healthy. 

Burratwo, N. Y.—Northwestern and 
Kansas mills advanced prices 10@1l5c on 
Feb. 5. The trade is not interested at 
the advance, although some business is 
being done by mills underselling their 
pra quotations. Feeds are steady. 

Mitwavxez, Wis.—The flour trade is 
manifesting greater interest with the ad- 
vancing market, but sales are still of 
consumptive character. Rye flour is 
rather quiet, with prices nominally 
strong. Millfeed is steadier, and broad- 
er demand is looked for on account of 
the general storms. 

Cuicaco, I11.—The advance in the 
market was most welcome to buyers who 
have fairly large supplies on hand, but 
i€ has restricted demand. Sales are 
scattered,”and confined to absolute needs 
of buyers. Flour prices are up about 
10c. Feed continues quiet, and prices 
are practically unchanged. 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Sales are still largely 
confined to small lots of soft wheat 
flour from mills’ regular customers in 
the South. Hy aes directions are fair- 
ly good on old bookings. Quotations are 
hol up well, Export trade is quiet, 
but the Hest demand is from Latin- 
American markets. Millfeed is dull. 


Boston, Mass.—General demand for 
flour is quiet, with no change in prices 
aside from one or two round lots. Very 
few sales are reported. There is some 
pressure to sell, and price cutting is 
prevalent to some extent. Demand for 
wheat feeds is quiet, with the market 
lower. Other feeds are fairly steady. 


Cotumsvus, Onto.—There is not much 
change in the flour situation. While 
trade. is showing more interest and in- 
quiries for prices are more numerous, no 
sales of > 4 consequence have been re- 
ported. = pa holding firm to their 
asking pr’ and very little cutting is 
going on. Feed d is fair pee 
prices easier. 


. Baurimore, Mp.—Flour shows further 
improvement as to both price and de- 
mand, though the bulk of trading is still 

done around inside quotations. 
Most mills are asking more than the ex- 
treme rates, with the minority doing the 
business. near-by soft winter 
straight sold on Feb. 5 at $4.85, in sec- 
ondhand cottons, while many mills were 
holding at $5 or over. Feed is un- 
changed and inactive. 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Flour business con- 
tinues unchanged, with fair sales occa- 
sionally to ers for 30 to 60 days’ 
ie a but demand and inquiry gen- 

are quiet. A large part of the 

sales consist of mixed cars or small lots. 
Shipping instructions are diminishing 
and the probability exists of 

lighter production this week in the 
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at Minneapolis in January. General 
conditions were reported as considerably 
improved since then. 

Officers of the Wisconsin association 
will fix a later date for holding the an- 
nual meeting to elect officers. 

Present today were Kenneth L. Burns 
and Sidney C. Northrop, of the Globe 
Milling Co; A. J. Oberg, King Midas 
Milling Co; Thomas Brown and T. C. 
Roberts, Washburn-Crosby Co; Charles 
T. Olson, Minneapolis Milling Co; E. S. 
Wagner, Millers’ National Federation, 
Chicago; A. S. Purves, Chicago, and L. 
E, Meyer, Milwaukee, The Northwestern 
Miller; Fred Colquhoun, the Modern 
Miller; John E. Bacon, the American 
Miller. 

Charles R. Decker, president, and 
Harry F. Hunter, secretary Milwaukee 
Bag Co., entertained the gathering at 
luncheon. 

L. E. Meyer. 





FEDERATION BALLOT BY MAIL 
Cuicaco, Inu.—A. P. Husband, secre- 
tary Millers’ National Federation, Chi- 
cago, is sending out ballots upon which 
members are r ed to indicate their 
choice for president of the Federation 


for the year beginning with the annual 
the B 


in April. Tipton S. Blish, of 

M Co., Seymour, Ind., 
was the unanimous choice of the nomi- 
committee, and as no other names 
have been submitted, this is the only 


name appearing on the ballot. There is 
a blank line, however, on which members 
may write the name of any other candi- 
date desired. Ballots must be returned 
to the Federation office not later than 
March 1. 

S. O. Werner, 





COOK COUNTY FLOUR SUPPLIES 
Cuicaco, Inu.—The superintendent of 
public service of. Cook County, Room 
519, Court House, Chicago, will open 
bids, on Feb. 13, for the following sup- 
plies: flour, sufficient for three months’ 
supply, beginning with March 1, and a 
six months’ supply of crackers. 
S. O. Werner. 





MASSACHUSETTS FLOUR AWARD 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 5.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The contract to supply the 
Massachusetts state department of men- 
tal diseases with 11,691 bbls spring pat- 
ent in 98lb cotton sacks was awarded 
Feb. 4 to the Star & Crescent Mill & 
Elevator Co., Chicago, at $6.25, delivery 
as wanted. Bids ranged from $5.98 to 
$6.69. The contract was secured by its 
New England representative, Warren 


G. Torrey. 
Louis W. DePass. 





The estimated annual consumption of 
257,208,000 bus wheat for human food 
in Italy provides an annual ration of 
352 Ibs per inhabitant, or a per diem 
allowance of one pound per capita. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Feb. 3 Feb. 4 
Feb, 2 Jan. 26 1923 1999 


Minneapolis ...236,955 230,310 258,510 283,675 














oe Ba 12,995 10,668 15,458 9.9% 
Duluth-Superior 20,175 13,535 27,445 9,909 
Milwaukee ..... 2,500 4,000 1,150 1,500 
—e ————— 
BOGAN veccics 272,625 258,513 302,563 304,369 
Outside mills*. .176,191 238,840 151,795 169,835 
— —. 
Ag’gate sprg.447,816 497,353 454,358 474,185 
St. Louis ...... 36,600 36,600 39,000 29,009 
a 47,100 38,900 43,200 89,609 
ll er 123,156 117,312 ...... 164,165 
Rochester ..... 6,800 7,000 6,100 8,459 
Chicago ....... 38,000 37,000 24,000 22.009 
Kansas City....112,191 112,056 69,485 89,600 
Kansas Cityt...317,068 328,770 277,650 267,705 
COO due ovace 20,464 19,111 23,185 15,015 
St. Joseph ..... 33,200 $5,385 ...... :, scam | 
OO — a 17,525 18,136 24,085 .., 
WEORPOR saeco ses 42,036 37,181 ...... < eaeus 
Qo eee 32,500 30,600 20,400 18,809 
OE Saws cet 71,640 79,532 77,065 65,295 
Indianapolis ... 9,132 . 9,268 12,240 8 615 
Nashville** ....117,386 117,086 110,355 122,899 
Portland, Oreg. 61,134 59,380 33,685 26,895 
Seattle ........ 31,680 41,943 38,865 28.785 
TACOMA ociece 44,300 34,980 39,820 45,050 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 





Feb. 3 Feb. 4 
Feb. 2 Jan. 26 1923 1922 
Minneapolis ...... 42 41 46 62 
Be, POM sa clcevere OD 43 66 39 
Duluth-Superior .. 55 a 74 2 
Milwaukee......... 21 34 7 5 
Outside mills* .... 59 60 43 36 
Average spring.. 48 48 46 46 
OS ery rere 57 57 77 57 
A” SE 54 45 56 57 
EP ee ae 74 70 ee 99 
MOCNOStOF ...0..00 37 38 33 45 
GN itin’s co aGws 95 92 60 55 
Kansas City ...... 74 74 52 78 
Kansas Cityt ..... 62 64 53 54 
OO ee 82 76 100 83 
St. Joseph ....... 68 74 os 
ee eres 44 45 52 
Wichita . 64 57 ee 
Toledo 71 67 42 38 
Toledof 63 66 49 47 
Indianapolis ...... 46 46 54 37 
Nashville** ....... 60 56 56 61 
Portland, Oregon... 98 95 68 45 
DE. i ee'cudone e's 60 79 74 54 
ME Sn ab aews 78 61 70 79 
- 0 as 64 64 56 59 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and 8t 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 

Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A, 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1 
to Jan. 12, 1924 (000’s omitted): 

1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 
Flour production, bbls— 





Dec. 80-Jan. 5 2,243 1,949 1,776 
Be Maes 5 eta ws 2,526 2,247 2,134 
July 1-Jan. 12 ....... 73,320 77,173 74,400 
Flour, July 1-Jan. 12, F 
‘pbls— 
ee er 10,441 8,377 9,196 
ee Re te te 180 287 259 
Wheat, July 1-Jan. 12, 
bus— 
Receipts from farms. .505,000 575,000 626,000 
Pree 59,032 116,058 161,391 
RUE eee ee 17,000 13,340 6,449 
Ground by mills ..... 337,300 347,215 335,662 
Wheat stocks, Jan. 12, 
bus— 
At terminals ........ 76,269 43,145 49,798 
At country elevators, ; 
mills and in’ transit.113,819 130,094 119,852 





Canada—Visible Grain Supply 
Visible grain supply in Western Canada 


,on Feb. 1, 1924, as reported by the Board 


of Grain Commissioners for Canada, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 











Fiax- 
Wheat Oats Barley seed Rye 
Ft. William, 

Pt. Arthur.49,219 4,604 658 751 1,299 
Winnipeg... 520 123 3 seh ote 
Interior 

terminal... 2,705 1,457 213 10 34 
Country ....41,479 10,032 1,863 890 1,238 
Vancouver... 965 11 site ans 4 

i - oo 
Totals ...94,888 16,227 2,737 1,651 2,576 





‘The increase in production of w 
in France in 1923 over that of 1922 
nearly as great as the total imports 
during the crop year Aug. 1, 1922, to 
July 31, 1923. : 
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February 6, 1924 
FAVORS TARIFF INCREASE BRITISH MARKET IS FIRM 
TPUT President Coolidge Expresses Hope That fy E WEEK IN M Prices Tending Upward—Practically No 
Commission Will Recommend Advance ILLIN G Australian Flour on Spot Due 
ur output in Wheat Duty to 45c Per Bu to Freight Scarcity 
°: a Wasurnoton, D. C., Feb. 5.—(Special Feb. 6.—The flour production for the week of Jan. 27-Feb. 2 showed Loxpvon, Ene., Feb. 5.—(Special Ca- 
8 Febq Telegram)—It was said at the White little change from that of previous weeks and, considering the usual lack ble)—The flour market is firm, with 
‘o ota House today that President Coolidge of activity at this season, was better than average. The Pacific Coast mills prices tending upward. Canadian ex- 
8 ost hopes the Tariff Commission will recom- again led all other sections, owing to continued heavy grinding for the ports are offered at 33s 3d@33s 6d 
‘5 9.999 mend an increase in the import duty on Orient; at the Washington-Oregon centers the week’s production ran to ($5.05@5.10 per bbl), top patents 35s 3d 
0 1,500 wheat from 30c to 45c per bu. 80 per cent of capacity, with the Portland mills reporting 98 per cent. @35s 6d ($5.35@5.40 per bbl), c.i.f., all 
3 304,359 Cuares C. Hart. The Kansas-Nebraska-Oklahoma hard winter wheat mills showed a slight March seaboard. — : 
5 169,835 REGIEBEEE ET et ok EP reduction in output, reporting an average of 65 per cent of capacity, a There ‘is practically no Australian 
3 Tae TEXAS BARES 70 Bae APRIL 31 two-point loss from the week before, but 12 points better than a year ago. flour on spot, owing to freight scarcity. 
0 29,000 Kansas Crry, Mo.—The executive com- The spring wheat mills remained unchanged, at 48 per cent of capacity. Offers are difficult to obtain. Quota- 
0 39,699 mittee of the Texas Association of the The Ohio valley soft winter wheat mills reported running at 63 per cent tions are around 32s 6d@33s, c.i.f. 
9 4185 | Baking Industry has announced that the of capacity, a three-point drop from the week before, but a comfortable Home milled prices are higher, with 
0 Pry | 1924 convention of the organization will 15 points ahead of the same week in either 1923 or 1922. The Buffalo mills straight run officially 39s 6d, delivered. 
5 89,69 | be held April 21-23, at Beaumont. The ran to 74 per cent of capacity, a slight gain; the St. Louis group reported C. F. G. Rarxes. 
0 267,705 | days are Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- about 55 per cent operation. ° 
> 16,05 | day, This will allow those wishing to Flour prices reflected the firmness of wheat, with a fair amount of WAR FINANCE EXTENSION BILL 
5 (1[ | attend from the North a week end in inquiry and buying for prompt shipment, but little forward business. Pat- Wasuincton, D. C.—Extension of the 
, sass, | Galveston, on the Gulf of Mexico, if ents and straights showed an advance of 15@20c per bbl. Feed was weaker, War Finance Corporation for a period 
can | they desire it. The Texas convention bran declining 75c@$1 per ton. Not for a long time have the principal of nine months, in line with recom- 
) 8.515 last year was largely attended, and did American wheat markets been as closely in line as they are now. Closing mendations made by President Coolidge, 
5 122,899 much to advertise the bakers of the prices for May wheat on Feb. 5 showed a spread of only 95%c between is provided in a bill offered in the House 
tie «| (state. Minneapolis and Kansas City, with Chicago, at $1.12%, 6c above Kansas by Representative L. T. McFadden, 
) 45,059 Harvey E: Yantis. City, and St. Louis lec above Chicago. Winnipeg May closed 11%c below chairman of the House banking and cur- 
y Minneapolis. With ample deliveries, cash wheat is commanding very small rency committee. Other bills for exten- 
ontagl SOUTH DAKOTA RATE RULING premiums except for the best milling grades. July wheat is everywhere sion of one year have been introduced 
s. The Wasuinxcton, D. C.—Rates on grain and within 1@2%c of May. All this tends to distribute the domestic flour by Representative Williamson and Sena- 
1 week. grain products from points in South Da- business rather evenly, but furnishes little inducement for either forward tor Sterling, of South Dakota. 
North~ kota to the principal terminal markets, in- buying or selling. Cusoand C; isan 
week;  ¢luding Minneapolis, Duluth, Milwaukee, The outstanding news of the week has come from Washington, in 
; Feb.4 | Chicago, Sioux City, Omaha, Kansas City connection with the various farm relief proposals. Hearings on the pre- NEW DOCKS ON THE CLYDE 
i922 | and St, Louis, have been found unrea- posterous McNary-Haugen bill, andthe suggestion for a $10,000,000 farm Giascow, Scor.annv.—The Clyde Trus- 
4 - sonable by the Interstate Commerce banking corporation for the Northwest, have been the conspicuous features. tees, who have charge of the development 
27 | Commission. Reasonable rates were pre- of the harbor here, have reported that 
5 | scribed. cate, tenders are being received for the first 
is The a ~~ sc ss the part of the big project to construct new 
7. maintenance of relatively lower rates on : 
}. ain intrastate in te ee than apply Victorian supplies represented 122,000, supplied in large measure by North ee ee ee Se ee of 
57 — points near the Minnesota-South 00. Flour shipped accounted for 64,- America and Australia. - Wh ho un is full de. 
4 Dakota line in South Dakota to points 00,000 bus on behalf of the common- Mr. Ford spoke of the necessity of bc ol & = inten ded to a ve Po 
bY in Minnesota result in undue prejudice wealth, the Victorian contribution hav- conserving, in the interest of world peace hosing for liners, but the tenders meat 
78 to shippers and localities in South Da- ing been equivalent to 24,500,000 bus and economy, the enormous fish re- time are cumreel with the construc- 
54 kota and in unjust discrimination against wheat. Cuartes J, MatrHews. sources of the Pacific. : i F ‘ 
83 “ : tion of one new basin which will be de- 
iy ge commerce. No order was en- Due to a aa” ge Bo! — sly Voted to berthing American ships 
“a tered, however, because the record was sources in the past, our supply * d 
jg not found to afford a basis for fixing in- ORIENTAL FOOD OUTLOOK fom = oe See bone epee» be duet tala. by Ry yao tain per ‘ 
trastate rates. said. “The Pacific countries can fe : m1¢ 
1 After prescribing the rates from prac- Director of Pan-Pacific Union Says Far East the world, but due to lack of scientific pe pg Bag Rg eA poland 
61 tically every important point in South Will Increase Its Requirements knowledge our fisheries are being de- sion Will the additional woek be waters 
a Dakota to the principal primary markets of Wheat and Flour stroyed. In Hawaii in 12 years the price taken. When the new basin is finielied 
bi over every line of railroad entering the Before audiences of Minneapolis busi- os — has eo 10c to 60¢ per and the liners discharge their cargoes 
a state, the Commission ordered the roads 1... men and students of the University ecause of the disappearance of our there, it will mean a longer road haul- 
to put the new rates into effect on or Gf Minnesota, Alexander Hume Ford, %h_supplies. age to the city mills, ete 
ous | before March 10. director of the Pan-Pacific Union, spoke _ Surrounded by the greatest of oceans, “B® {© "0 TY TA SS 
Louis, Cuartes C. Harr. this week of the importance of the ete many of the Pacific countries now are HISTORIC ENGLISH MILL BURNS 
neta ern hemisphere as a market for American et to ae fish at high prices. We The Brough mill, owned by Eyre & 
ive of | STATE MILL A LOSING VENTURE food and industrial products. oe ates scientific. knowledge of why Sons, Ltd., at Bradwell, Eng., was de- 
d st. | Mryneapous, Minn.—The }25-bb] mill China, he said, was rapidly becoming + ge pose BA sy es “ a stroyed by fire on Jan. 10. The plant, 
», fa at Drake, operated by the Mill & Eleva- a wheat granary. Industrialization was Minn vend —— cre * k ei | iled according to Milling, Liverpool, had a 
tor Association of North Dakota, a_ slowly but surely raising the standard of t a ae ad tae a eS. very interesting history, and was at 
» in- state-owned project, has been closed. living, and from a few cents per day it * _. di ee h least 800 years old. It was built of 
The auditor’s report shows that the was certain, Mr. Ford said, that within ti - f 19 Unive eninge gy Rea t aay nad stone from the old Roman camp close 
ENT mill’s operation has cost the state $89,- a few years the average wage in China ete . h agg“ Ate t oo Mi en- by, and many of the stones were en- 
ious 678. The Drake mill made a small profit would be advanced to $1 per day. It “% 7 rn ot 's cap rT 4 = the’ dy of graved with lettering. The mill was 
. G in 1922, but lost $12,925 in 1923, after was every Chinaman’s ambition at pres- fch ~ diti 7 th months’ study of established before the reign of King 
a = the State Mill & Elevator at Grand ent, he said, to afford a wheat diet. That sh conditions in the Pacific countries. John, and Philip Strelley, who owned it 
Pited Forks began operating. - would soon be possible. at that period, was assessed on it for 
and Rosert T. Bearry. The wheat output of China was al- CHANGE IN GRAIN RATE ORDERED a contribution to the expenses of that 
uly 3 ready very large, Mr. Ford said, but Wasuincton, D. C.—An order en-_ king’s coronation. It then passed into 
ices AUSTRALIAN WHEAT POOLS CLOSED transportation was poor, and the crop tered by the Interstate Commerce Com-_ the king’s possession, and at a later date 
Metsourne, Vicrorta, Dec. 24.—Ar- had to be consumed to a large extent mission on Dec. 14 to the railroads, to it was given to another Philip de Strel- 
1,776 rangements have been made for the final- locally. With better transportation there establish, maintain and apply to the ley for the service of attending the king 
re ization of the compulsory wheat pools, would be increased production. Man- transportation of wheat in carloads a on horseback whenever his majesty 
Ks and early in the new year £3,314,000 will churia would show great development in rate from Scotland, S. D., to Milwaukee, should go into Derbyshire. The Strel- 
be distributed among Victorian scrip grain culture, as well as China proper, Wis., and Chicago, not in excess of 30.5c leys held the mill and the Manor of 
— , holders. For the six seasons, 1915-16 to but neither, he believed, would be able per 100 lbs, has been modified to make Hazelbadge, living at the famous Hazel- 
1920-21, the total quantity of wheat to keep pace with China’s growing con- the rate 30c instead. The new rate must badge Hall, until 1421, when the estate 
| shipped on behalf of the commonwealth sumption of wheat products, These for be established by March 10. passed into the hands of the Vernons, 
KO | growers was 359,000,000 bus, of which a generation or more would have to be Cuartes C. Haart. of Haddon. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
|, 798 Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Feb. 5. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 
f | jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
, 852 FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St: Louis New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Meet Mret PAteNt ... 6. .c sec ce cc ccscereese $6.20@ 6.70 $6.45@ 6.95 °$....@.... $6.40@ 6.75 $6.75@ 7.25 $6.65@ 6.90 $7.00@ 7.35 $7.60@ 7.75 $6.75@ 7.00  $7.00@ 7.50 
Spring standard patent ............+-++e0+. 5.90@ 6.40 6.25@ 6.35 cece @ooss 6.20@ 6.50 6.25@ 6.75 6.25@ 6.50 6.70@ 7.00 6.75@ 7.55 6.50@ 6.75 0000 @ oeee 
BPTINE Trat clear. ....cccscscvcsccccneescecs 4.70@ 5.25 4.80@ 4.95 ceee@enee 4.70@ 5.20 5.15@ 5.60 ooee@...- 5.60@ 56.90 5.35@ 6.00 eee Besee vee OD sees 
ada Hard winter short patent...........+--+++++. 5.85@ 6.30 ++ee@.. 5.85@ 6.40 5.75@ 6.20 6.00@ 6.60 6.40@ 6.65 6.25@ 6.50 6.00@ 7.00 6.40@ 6.65 6.256@ 6.75 
_ mara winter straight............ccccscevens 4.90@ 5.30 --@.. 5.10@ 5.60 4.95@ 5.30 5.40@ 6.25 5.90@ 6.15 5.90@ 6.25 +++@.... 6.10@ 6.40 coe eee 
ii Hard winter first clear............ssseeeeee 4.40@ 4.80 .-@.. 4.10@ 4.35 4.10@ 4.40 4.75@ 5.00 ....@. Se ape amerrey Sor Pe Sy 150 aye 
Soft winter short patent.............+seee8% 5.40@ 5.70 Pee, Fee --@. 5.60@ 6.00 So Qcie 5.60@ 56.85 bi ers 5.90@ 7.00 5.75@ 6.10 7.00@ 7.40 
Rye Bott winter straight. ........cccsscscseceses 4.80@ 5.05 cove QDoeee --@. 4.75@ 6.10 4.85@ 5.50 *4.75@ 5.00 *%4.75@ 5.60 5.50@ 5.90 5.50@ 5.75 5.60@ 5.85 
Wott winter first cléar............-2.ceceeees 4.40@ 4.70 cece Gives ++-@.. 4.00@ 4.30 «-@.... cose Qevee oo @ cove 6.10@ 5.76 ccee ever 3.50@ 4.50 
= ROG, WHER. cobs ccc cise dvccscvccssceede 3.90@ 4.35 4.15@ 4.20 -+@.- -@.. 4.25@ 4.75 4.50@ 4.75 4.60@ 4.80 4.75@ 5.10 +-@. --@ 
SS ER A A ee er ap ee 3.70@ 4.15 8.15@ 3.20 oe -@.. ees on 4.05@ 4.30 «0 sees cece@ince --@.. -@. 
oa FEED— 

4 TEE CLC EP CNT Tre 26.00 @ 27.50 25.00 @25.50 cleo @eene co ce Doese --@.. $3.00@34.00 34.50@35.00  33.50@33.75 31.75@32.75 a eRe 
—— ES WINN TOs ii 5 ones 9 0 4h'ss 844 vd KEK so 28.00 @ 28.25 ever Q@ueee 25.50@26.50 28.50@29.00 --@... eeeeQeeee occ @ cece «+++ @34.50 cece Moves cose cece 
576 Ee ee ees ren peer 28.00 @ 28.50 voee@.... 28.75 @29.25 oe @ucee 34.00@35.00  34.50@ 35.00 «+++ @35.00 ret Pere 30.00 @ 32,00 

; Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 27.25@28.50 26.00@26.50 ....@27.00 ....@.... --@..++ 38.50@34.00 34.50@ 35.00 33.50@34.00  32.00@33.00 33.00@35.00 

Flour middlings (gray shorts).............. 30.00 @33.00 29.00@29.50 29.50@30.50  31.00@31.50 03 @..0- 35.00@36.00 38.00@38.50  37.50@38.00. 356.00@36.60 cove ® wees 
5 OE cv ciens cpesastheabesede fea vice tees 33.00 @36.00 34.00 @34.50 ere or vce Deore oe @eece 39.00@40.00 40.00 @ 40.50 ++++@39.00° 39.00@40.00 eee 
rts Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 
to Seattle ,.....6. $5.70@6.30 (49's) $4.50@5.10 (49’s) $4.65@5.15 (49's) ee eee 6.85 @ 7.35 6.25 @6.50 
San Francisco... ....@.... coco Does bec e Qiece's 6.80 @7.30 7.30@ 7.65 6.75@7.10 
: *Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
‘ar 
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WEIGHT BILL INDORSED 
5. tary of Co ies Mieover Among Those 








Who Approve Decimal M eo 
Favorable Action Expected 


Wasurnoton, D. C.—An early and 
favorable report on the decimal weight 
bill is expected from the House commit- 
tee on =e weights and measures. 
The bill may be reported out at a meet- 
ing of the committee this week. The 
Federal Trade Commission sent repre- 
sentatives to the last meeting of the com- 
mittee to indorse the bill and urge its 
passage. Herbert Hoover, Secretary of 
Commerce, gave his indorsement in a 
letter to Chairman Vestal, in which he 
said: “I am generally in accord with all 
efforts to simplify weights and measures 
in our ecommerce.” 

The most comprehensive indorsement, 
with some minor criticisms, reached the 
committee in the form of a memorandum 
from George K. Burgess, director of the 
Bureau of Standards. After reciting the 
provisions of the bill for the standardiza- 
tion of packages, Director Burgess said: 

“These standards are designed to sup- 
lant standards for these commodities 

rmerly fixed by the states; the barrel 
and half barrel package, which are uni- 
formly standardized most of those 
states, having standards at 196 and 98 
Ibs, respectively, the quarter barrel pack- 
age fixed at 48 and 49 lbs, the eighth bar- 
rel package fixed at 24 or 24% Ibs, and 
the sixteenth barrel package fixed at 12 
and 124, lbs. 

“The bureau is convinced that the 200- 
Ib bbl is immensely superior as a unit 
to the 196-Ib bbl; the former is plo 
divisible into the 2,000-lb ton in whic 
unit flour in large quantities is regularly 
sold, while the latter is not divisible into 
this ton. The Sonetes sizes for pack- 
ages smaller than the barrel are also be- 
lieved to be tly superior to the odd 
sizes obtai by successively dividing 
the present barrel by two. 


“The milling industry, as a whole, is 
supporting the proposed legislation. 
Millers declare that no changes in 


physical dimensions of packages will be 
necessary, since present packages are 
sufficiently oversize to contain the small 
increase in weight provided for. The 
Bureau of Standards believes the bill as 
a whole is a very commendable one, and 
is well qualified to accomplish its objects. 
one a criticisms offered are as fol- 
ows: 

“The 140-lb size package for flours is 
not consistent with the remainder of the 
bill. However, this package is so firmly 
established for the baking industry that 
its elimination would undoubtedly tend 
to have a disturbing influence on the 
industry, and the wisdom of such a rec- 
ommendation is questioned. The 60-, 70- 
and 80-lb packages for commercial feed- 
ingstuffs only are inconsistent with the 
remainder of the bill. 

“However, these sizes are strongly de- 
sired by Pacific Coast millers, who re- 
ceive wheat in 100-lb bags and utilize 
these bags to reship byproducts. These 
byproducts are lighter than wheat, and 
60, 70 and 80 lbs nearly represent the 
‘amounts of various ucts which will 
be contained in 100-Ib size wheat bags. 
While, in the opinion of the bureau, it 
would be more consistent with the re- 
mainder of the bill to provide for com- 
mercia! feedingstuffs one additional size 
only, namely, a 75-lb size, it is doubted if 
this would satisfy the demands of a 
portion of the industry.” 

-Cuarues C. Harr. 





INCREASE IN CAR LOADINGS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Loadings of 
grain and grain products on the rail- 
roads of the country for the week end- 
ing Jan, 19 totaled 47,444 cars, an in- 
erease of 3,058 over the preceding week, 
a decrease of 815 under last year and 
4,771 under two years ago. 


Cuartes C. Harr. 





OPPOSES CONFIRMATION 
" Wasuineton, D. C.—Because his ac- 
cession to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is to sway the commission 
ve Blog scab se in 
disposition — rou 
u business concerns, radical 
in the Senate is opposing the con- 
is tate Pretiant ‘ 
late Harding, to 
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fill the vacancy created by the resigna- 
tion of Victor Murdock, of Kansas. 

With the one vacancy the commission 
stands half radical and half conserva- 
tive. The two conservatives are com- 
missioners Gaskill and Van Fleet, who 
recently dissented from the drastic find- 
ings of the majority in the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce case. Mr. Chris- 
tian, it is feared by the radicals, would 
be inclined to side with the latter two 
commissioners in most cases. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 


MORE FLOUR FOR CHINA 


America’s Farinaceous Exports to Asia 60 
Per Cent Larger in 1923 Than 
in 1922 


During the calendar year 1923 the 
United States increased flour exports to 
Asia by 60 per cent over the exports for 
the previous year, according to the food- 
stuffs division of the Department of 
Commerce. This was due largely to a 
phenomenal increase in the flour trade 
between the United States and China. 
Against this is shown a very slight de- 
crease in flour exports to Japan. China 
has also shown a striking increase in the 
imports of wheat grain from the United 
States, and even Japan imported over 12 
per cent more wheat than in 1922. 

The combined pre-war exports of 
flour from Canada and the United 
States were approximately 2,400,000 bbls. 
During the fiscal year ended June 30, 








March, it is expected that payments 
then will be on the basis of the present 
law, the income tax bureau making a 
refund to the taxpayer after the bill has 
been enacted into law. 

Cuartes C. Harr. 





REGISTRATION OF TRADEMARKS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The following 
trademarks have been registered with 
the Patent Office: Knighthood Flour & 
Cereal Co., Indianapolis, wheat flour; 
Frank E. Block Co., Atlanta, Ga., cake 
and crackers; Capital City Milling & 
Grain Co., St. Paul, wheat flour and 
stock feeds; Hall Baking Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., bread; Hillsdale (Mich.) Baking 
Co., whole wheat bread; International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, stock and 
chicken feeds; Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, wheat flour; Muffin 
Makins Co., Inc., New York, prepared 
bran muffin flour and whole wheat muffin 
flour; Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Grand Island, Neb., wheat flour; Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, wheat 
flour; Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, wheat flour, self-rising pancake 
flour and wheat meal; Joseph Strong & 
Co., Terre Haute, Ind., pancake flour; 
Thompson Milling Co., Lockport, N. Y., 
wheat flour; Ward Baking Co, New 
York, bread. 





SAVINGS CERTIFICATES STOPPED 

Wasuineoton, D. C.—The Secretary of 
the Treasury has issued an order stop- 
ping the sale of Treasury savings cer- 





“Do THE DAY’s WORK. 
WHOEVER OBJECTS, DO IT. 


TIONARY AS SCIENCE. 
PLICATION TABLE. 
THE STRONG. 
TO CATCH UP WITH LEGISLATION.” 





A PROFESSION OF FAITH 


In the tumult at Washington, it is worth while to recall the following 
extract from an address delivered by President Coolidge while governor of 
Massachusetts, recently reprinted in the Wall Street Journal: 


Ir rv BE TO PROTECT THE RIGHTS OF THE WEAK, 
IF IT BE TO HELP A POWERFUL CORPORATION BETTER 
TO SERVE THE PEOPLE, WHATEVER THE OPPOSITION, DO THAT. 
CALLED A STANDPATTER, BUT DON’T BE A STANDPATTER. 
A DEMAGOGUE, BUT DON’T BE A DEMAGOGUE. 
Don’r HESITATE TO BE AS REACTIONARY AS THE MULTI- 
Don’? EXPECT TO BUILD UP THE WEAK BY PULLING DOWN 
Don’? HURRY TO LEGISLATE. 


EXPECT TO BE 
EXPECT TO BE CALLED 
Don’t HESITATE TO BE AS REVOLU- 


GIVE ADMINISTRATION A CHANCE 








1923, over 4,100,000 bbls were exported 
from these two countries to Asia, and 
for the calendar year 1923 over 5,500,- 
000, ° 

Exports of flour from the United 
States alone to Asia have increased from 
a pre-war average of 2,324,000 bbls to 
3,010,000 for the calendar year 1922, and 
to about 4,954,000 for 1923. Compared 
with the calendar year 1922, the exports 
of flour from the United States to Asia 
during 1923 show an increase of about 
1,800,000 bbls, or a gain of more than 
50 per cent. 

The Japanese wheat crop for 1922 and 
1923 was greater than the average pre- 
war crop. An analysis of the wheat 
situation in Japan and China indicates 
that the United States shipped during 
the calendar years of 1922 and 1993 
7,587,159 and 8,542,985 bus, respectively, 
to Japan, compared to the pre-war av- 
erage of less than 2,000,000. Exports of 
wheat to China have grown even faster 
than those to Japan; the pre-war aver- 

amounted to only 17,000 bus, com- 
pared to 1,597,601 in 1922 and 6,483,377 
for the calendar year 1923. Canada 
ships very little wheat to China, and 
during the past six months exported less 
than 2,000,000 bus to Japan. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE VOTES TAX CUT 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The majority of 
the House ways and means committee 
has voted to cut taxes on 1923 incomes 
25 per cent, which was an unexpected 
move. Up to this time the tax reduction 
programme was understood as intended 
only to apply to 1924 incomes. As the 
minority of the committee has shown an 
inclination toward a radical reduction in 
taxes on smaller incomes, it appears that 
this class of taxpayers at least is as- 
sured of some relief. 

As the tax bill cannot possibly be 
passed in time for the tax payment in 





tificates in North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Montana, Idaho, 
Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, Texas, 
Iowa, Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Wyoming. The order fur- 
ther prohibits activity in pressing the sale 
of these certificates in other parts of the 
country. 

The action of Mr. Mellon was the re- 
sult of tremendous pressure brought by 
banks and by senators and representa- 
tives from the spring wheat states espe- 
cially. The complaint was that depos- 
itors were becoming fearful of their local 
banks, and were withdrawing their money 
and investing in government securities, 
to the detriment of the banks. 


Cuartes C. Harr. 





EASTERN BANKERS INTERESTED 
Wasuineton, D. C.—Eastern bankers 
have within the past week turned their 
attention to the agricultural situation. 
At the invitation of the vice president of 
the National City Bank, H. S. Yohe, of 
the warehouse division of the Department 
of Agriculture, went to New York, where 
he had luncheon with 20 of the leading 
bankers of that city who make loans on 
warehouse collateral. Mr. Yohe dis- 
cussed the warehouse act with the bank- 
ers, explaining to them its plan of ad- 
ministration. 
Cuartes C. Harr. 





INDIAN WHEAT ACREAGE 

Wheat acreage in India for the 1924 
crop, the harvest of which begins in 
March, is now estimated to be 30,203,000 
acres, which is 2 Yes cent greater than 
the estimate as of same date last year 
This estimate, the first for the new. crop, 
was received by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture Feb. 1 from 
the Indian department of statistics at 
Calcutta. 
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Washburn-Crosby Co. Plans Additionaj Ele. 
vator Capacity in Kansas City—Com. 
plete for 1924 Harvest 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Plans are 
considered by the Washburn-Crosby Gp, 
(of the Southwest) for the erection of 
additional elevator capacity adjoi 
the 3,000-bbl mill owned by the com- 
‘pany in Kansas City. The additiongj 
capacity will probably be either 500,099 
or 750,000 busy depending upon the eogt 
estimates submitted by construction 
companies, W. R. Morris, manager, said, 
The work will be completed by the time 
the 1924 wheat crop is harvested. 

Present storage facilities at the mij 
are for 350,000 bus of grain. When the 
increase is available, the company ¥yilj 
have one of the largest elevators 
erated by a mill in the Southwest, * 
is planned to award the contracts andj 
start construction work immediately, 


Harvey E. Yawn, 





GROCERS DISAPPROVE LABELING BIL 
Wasurinoton, D. C.—Members of Con. 
gress are receiving numerous protests 
from wholesale grocers against the John. 
son bill pending in the House, which 
would require the name of manufactur 
ers to appear on all labels of food prod- 
ucts. This protest is typical: “Whole 
sale grocers who have been mark 
commodities under private labels for 


years have spent vast amounts of money, ©. 


time and energy in building up a prop- 
erty value in these labels, and if ths 
proposed law should be passed that prop- 
erty value would, in effect, be confiscat- 
ed. Wholesale grocers are very much 
interested in the quantity of their private 
label business, and we believe that the 
guaranty of the individual wholesale 

cer on the label in many instances es 
more adequate guaranty of quality than 
would be the name of the manufacturer 
who produced it.” 

Cuartes C. Hart. 





FORMAL OPENING OF NEW BAKERY ' 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Formal ope . 
of the new modern baking plant of the 
Dilley Bros. Baking Co., Herington, © 
Kansas, is announced for Feb. 8-9. 
house for grocers in the trade territory — 
surrounding Herington will be held the 
day preceding the formal opening. All © 
allied tradesmen of the baking industry © 
will be welcome at the affair. The plant © 
has been developed in a small Kansas ~ 
town to a point where bread is shipped ~ 
in every direction within a 100-mile 
radius. 

Harvey E. Yanms. 





ON “BRANNY” McCANN’S TRAIL 
New Yorx, N. Y.—On Jan. 25 it was 
announced that Frank A. Munsey had 
purchased the Evening Mail for $2,000,- 





000, and would merge it with the Evening 
Telegram. Only a short time previously — 
Mr. Munsey had purchased the Globe, 
and shortly thereafter “Branny” McCann 


Ai 3 clashes 


left that publication and joined the staff © 


of the Mail. Whether or not Mr. Mun 
sey’s more recent purchase will furnish 
a reason for the redoubtable ‘Sree 
to make another move, is as yet p 
lematical, but it certainly looks as though 
Munsey was on his trail. 

W. QuacKENBUSH, 





FARM CONDITIONS IN EUROPE 
Final effects of the unseasonable fall 
weather in Europe are mainly confined © 
to curtailing the acreage planted to win- 
ter grains, according to a cable received 


2 I 





from Special Representative Smith 
the Department of Commerce. The acte 
age of northern Europe was affected by 
excessive moisture, and the southern 
countries by dry weather. Early re 
except those from Czecho-Slovakia, indi- 
cate that generally a smaller fall area 
was vlentel in Europe. 








The establishment within each trade of 
central bureaus, composed of manufat- 
turers, wholesalers, jobbers and rete 
to improve their mutual relations 
undertake the correction of unfair bust 
ness practices, is recommended 





in 8 
pamphlet on “Trade Relations” i $ 
by the domestic distribution depa ee 
of the Chamber of Commerce of 
United States. 
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EXPORT BILL IS OPPOSED 


Kansas Millers’ Club Adopts Resolution 
asi Against Passage of McNary- 
Haugen Measure 

Crry, Mo—The Kansas City 
Miles’ Club has adopted the following 
resolution expressing its opposition to 
the McNary-Haugen bill, now pending in 
Congress, and has arranged to have it 
the record: 
ee ire, That. the members of the 
Kansas City Millers’ Club, representing 
flour mills capable of grinding about 
000 bus of wheat per day, with a 
7 
capital investment of more than $35,000,- 
000, are all opposed to Senate Bill No. 
2012 by Senator McNary, for the follow- 
i sons: 
mrt proposes class legislation for the 
benefit of some of the people at the 
expense of all others. 

“Jt would make the United States gov- 
ernment a formidable competitor of all 
commercial, agricultural exporting firms. 

“Its administration would be so com- 
plicated and difficult as to be practically 
impossible, and chaotic conditions in the 
marketing of agricultural products would 
certainly result. 

“It would make the government pater- 
nalistic to a high degree and amount to 
government interference with private 
business to an extent beyond all reason 
in time of peace. 

“It would certainly be very harmful 
to the producers of agricultural prod- 
ucts, instead of helpful, as intended.” 

B. L. Hargis, ex-president of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade and a member 
of the legislative committee of the Coun- 
cil of Grain Exchanges, is in Washing- 
ton to represent the exchanges and the 
grain and milling interests of the South- 
west at the hearings on the McNary- 


Haugen bill. 
Harvey E. Yants. 





OMAHA EXCHANGE ANNIVERSARY 

Omana, Nes.—Thousands of people 
throughout the country joined with the 
Omaha Grain Exchange, Friday evening, 
Jan. 31, in celebration of its twentieth 
birthday. The exchange was opened for 
the buying and selling of grain in the 
morning of Feb. 1, 1904, and the pro- 
gramme broadcasted from its big radio 
station, WAAW, on the occasion of the 
twentieth anniversary celebration, includ- 
ed talks by a number of grain men who 
were on the trading floor on the opening 
morning. Hundreds of people, among 
them many shippers of grain in the 
Omaha territory, wired the exchange that 
they had heard and enjoyed the pro- 
gramme. 

Frank J. Taylor, president of the ex- 
change, opened the programme with a 
talk in which he reviewed the history of 


' the big institution and explained its func- 


tions. Afterward came talks by J. W. 
a” ar of the Holmquist Elevator 
Co., E. C. Twamley, of J. F. Twamley, 
Son & Co, A. H. Bewsher, of the 
Bewsher Co., C. Vincent, of the Vincent 
Grain Co, E. E. Huntley, of the J. 
Rosenbaum Grain Corporation, and M. C. 
Peters, of the M. C. Peters Mill Co. 

Brief talks also were made by John 
Anderson, who has been doorkeeper for 
the exchange since the day it was opened 
for business, and Leigh Leslie, editor 
and publisher of the Daily Omaha Price- 
Current, who is among those who were on 
the trading floor on the opening day and 
has been there ever since. 





NEBRASKA WAREHOUSE LAW 

Omana, Nes.—Violators of the public 
warehouse law have been given a warn- 
ing by the Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission that prosecution will follow any 
further infractions. The warning is 
given in a letter addressed by the com- 
mission to 300 elevators that under the 
law are public warehouses. 

“You will note,” the letter says, “that 
the provisions of the law are very defi- 
nite and specific, and declare that grain 
which is held for a parton longer than 
10 days without complete payment there- 
for within that time is grain in storage, 

the elevator or warehouse so holding 
automatically becomes a public grain 
warehouse, Strictly co-operative com- 
panies ng besiness with members or 
only, must comply with the 

law in all respects other be the fur- 


nishing of 
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“It becomes the commission’s responsi- 
bility to put forth every effort to see 
that the law is observed, and it is obliged 
to refer to the attorney general’s office, 
or to the county attorney of the proper 
county, for prosecution, all offenders who 
are found operating in violation of the 
same.” 

The commission’s figures show that the 
number of public grain warehouses in 
Nebraska has increased more than 50 per 
cent in the past two years, there having 
been but 136 such warehouses in 1922 
and only 216 in 1928. 

LeicH Leste. 


MICHIGAN MILLERS MEET 


Hold Successful Gathering at Lansing—W. 
H. Sturgis Elected President—Trade 
Matters Discussed 


Totepo, On1o.—One of the most suc- 
cessful and interesting meetings of 
Michigan millers ever held was that of 
the Michigan State Millers’ Association 
at Lansing, Jan. 29-30. The meetings the 
afternoon and evening of Jan. 29 were 
for millers only, as has been the custom 
for several years. Subjects discussed in 
these closed meetings are confidential, 
and no report concerning them is issued 
for publication. 

The two meetings the next day were 
open for general attendance. Various 
milling problems were thoroughly dis- 
cussed, notably the work now being done 
by the Central States Millers’ Associa- 
tion and the Great Lakes Shippers’ Re- 
gional Advisory Board. These two sub- 
jects were thoroughly and competently 
discussed by J. W. Enright, traffic man- 
ager Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, and 
chairman of the transportation commit- 
tee of the Central States Millers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

J. W. Enright went into these subjects 
in some detail, with the result that the 
millers present felt themselves much bet- 
ter informed and were made to realize 
the advantage of giving their support to 
the Central States Millers’ Association 
and becoming members of it. This -asso- 
ciation handles nothing but traffic and 
transportation matters, and represents a 
daily capacity of 70,000 bbls. It is a 
service comparable to that which has 
been operating for years in other impor- 
tant milling sections of the country. 

J. B. McLemore, secretary Soft Wheat 
Millers’ Association, Nashville, Tenn., 
was on the programme, but was not able 
to be present. A. P. Husband, secre- 
tary Millers’ National Federation, gave 
a report on the last two millers’ meetings 
held at Chicago, and on various legisla- 
tive matters at Washington, to which he 
had recently given attention. 

Mr. Reddy, specialist on barberry 
eradication, gave a talk on black stem 
rust on wheat and the Michigan milling 
industry. He was followed by Professor 
Coons, Michigan Agricultural College, 
who spoke on “Copper Dust Method of 








Stinking Smut Control,” explaining a 
new treatment in which seed wheat is 
dusted with the fungicide of copper car- 
bonate or copper sulphate and lime. 
Pamphlets descriptive of this treatment 
were distributed to those present. 

Tributes to members who have died 
during the year were rendered, as fol- 
lows: to R. P. Chatfield, of the Chatfield 
Milling Co., Bay City, by A. D. Baker, 
of the Michigan Millers’ Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co; to William S. Rowe, of the 
Valley City Milling Co. Grand Rapids, 
by L. H. Hale, of Jonathan Hale & Sons, 
Ionia; to Robert J. Hamilton, formerly 
of the William A. Coombs Milling Co., 
Coldwater, by David E. Stott, of the 
David Stott Flour Mills, Inc. All these 
deceased members were former presi- 
dents of the association. 

V.M. Parshall, chairman of the trans- 
portation committee of the Michigan 
State Millers’ Association, was on the 
programme for a report covering past 
activities, but said that the matter had 
already been quite fully covered by J. 
W. Enright and in the discussions result- 
ing from his two addresses before the 
meeting. G. F. Almendinger reported on 
the purchase of a Roman flour mill which 
had been discovered near the ruins of 
Pompeii, and brought to this country as 
a contribution of Michigan millers and 

ut in the museum at the University of 
Michigan. 

Frank T. King, King Milling Co, 
Lowell, presided as president. The re- 
port by the secretary, Frank B. Drees, 
showed the association to be in excellent 
condition, 

New officers elected were W. H. Stur- 
gis, J. P. Burroughs & Son, Flint, presi- 
dent, L. H. Hale, Jonathan Hale & Sons, 
Ionia, vice president, and the following 
directors: Charles Doyle, King Millin 
Co., Lowell, S. H. Heywood, Heyw 
Milling Co., Jackson, Ralph Voigt, Voigt 
Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Perry Satter- 
thwaite, William Hayden Milling Co., Te- 
cumseh, and C. G. Sherwood, Hannah & 
Lay Co., Traverse City. 

It was noticeable among the millers 
attending that the feeling prevailed that 
considerable had been accomplished at 
this meeting, not only definite accom- 
plishment in the way of handling flour 
sales to state institutions, but also a 
general stiffening in the morale of the 
association and its influence in the state. 
Dinner was served Jan. 29 to all present 
with the compliments of F. T. King, 
president, and Frank B. Drees, secretary, 
and luncheon the next day with the com- 
pliments of the association. The at- 
tendance was about 40, of which the ma- 


jority were millers. 
W. H. Wieern. 





A charter has been granted to the 
Greenwood (Wis.) Elevator Co., organ- 
ized by Henry Jorenby, John Wuethrich 
and Gustave Paschke, to deal in grain, 
feed, hay and produce. The capital 
stock is $12,000. 








CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR OUTPUT 


The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat 
milling products, by months. The figures for November are revised to include re- 


ports received since the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. T 


hese re- 


turns include only mills which are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more 


bbls of flour annually, 
The 1,057 mills reportin 


in December produced 84 per cent of the total wheat 


flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1921. The 1,081 mills report- 
ing in November produced almost 87 per cent of the flour reported in 1921. 

The wheat ground averaged 278.7 lbs per bbl of flour in December, 278.2 Ibs in 
November, 277.6 lbs in October, 276.4 Ibs in September, 274.9 Ibs in August, 275.8 lbs 
in July, 275.6 lbs in June, and 274.6 lbs in May. The offal reported amounted to 18 
Ibs per bu of wheat in December and November, 17.9 lbs in October, 17.7 Ibs in 
September, 17.5 Ibs in August, 17.7 lbs in July and June, and 17.5 Ibs in May. 


WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 








——Production——_—__, Daily Per ct. of 

Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 

reporting ground, bus bbis offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 

May ,08 36,210,276 7,911,852 635,329,571 683,64 4. 
80,942,592 6,735,493 549,483,608 661,396 39.2 
$5,871,115 7,805,106 633,324,409 650,248 48 

August ....... 1,068 44,178,688 9,641,745 772,774,477 653,047 54.7 
September .... 1,069 44,969,038 9,759,968 796,325,380 655,362 62.1. 

October ...... 1,069 50,810,445 10,982,508 908,310,889 655,756 62.0 

November .... 1,081 43,606,260 9,402,980 783,668,754 665,858 58.8 

December .... 1,057 37,505,109 8,074,094 673,253,220 712,594 45.3 

STATEMENT FOR 1,002 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH 
Average Daily Per cent 
lam Production———, Average lbs wheat flour of 

Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat lbs wheat offal per capacity, capacity 

ground, bus bbis offal, ibs per bbl bu wheat bbls operated 

July ....- 35,728,127 7,774,500 630,514,390 275.7 17.6 644,616 48.2 

August .. 43,809,467 9,555,983 766,439,997 276.1 17.6 644,726 54.9 

September 44,328,082 9,621,364 785,596,428 276.4 17.7 644,371 62.2 

October... 49,964,372 10,800,892 893,132,153 277.6 17.9 643,696 62.1 

November 42,538,693 9,177,791 764,083,956 278.1 18.0 645,624 59.2 
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MEXICAN FOOD SUPPLIES 


Mills in Northern States Provide Needs of 
Local Population, but Vera Cruz Block- 
ade Causes Shortage in South 





Oxtanoma Crry, Oxia—Flour and 
feed mills in the grain sections and cities 
of the northern states of Mexico are 
providing the necessary food and feed 
for the population, and that territory, 
so far as such commodities are con- 
cerned, has been affected little by the 
Vera Cruz blockade, says Jose Monte- 
mayor, Mexican consul in Oklahoma 
City. The blockade, which has prevent- 
ed the moving of $50,000,000 of com- 
modities in warehouse storage in ports 
to other parts of the country, has 
caused a food shortage, however, in 
many sections of southern Mexico, 

“At this time,” says the consul, “I 
know of no flour, feed or grain that is 
reaching Mexico by the Gulf ports, and 
very little is going in over the Rio 
Grande. The part of the country that 
most needs mill products of Texas and 
Mexico cannot be reached.” 

In recent years many modern flour 
mills have been established in the states 
of northern Mexico in and contiguous 
to the grain areas, and flour and millfeed 
imports are not needed there. Some of 
the most modern mills are operated by 
waterpower, and flour made and sold 
much cheaper than American millers 
could lay it down there. Mills have been 
established in the large American and 
Canadian colonies of the northern states 
and down the western coast of the 
country. 


Southwestern Millers Aid the Armies 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Increased amounts 
of clears and low grades have been sold 
to Mexican points recently by mills in 
the Southwest. Investigation reveals 
that much of this flour is going to Vera 
Cruz for the use of the revolutionists, 
who are maintaining their headquarters 
in that city. 

No favoritism is shown by millers.in 

their sales, however. President Obregon’s 
forces are also being kept supplied with 
flour from the Southwest. Lots of 2,000 
and 3,000 bags of first clear have been 
sold to the Mexican army at prices to 
yield $4@4.10, bulk, Kansas City. 
- The principal drawback is that Mexi- 
can revolutions seldom last more than a 
few weeks. It is generally hoped that, 
when another one starts, each side will 
have enough money in the treasury to 
buy United States flour. 


Harvey E. Yannis. 


Flour Moving from Gulf te Mexico 

New Orteans, La.—Many millers have 
been confused by regulations with re- 
gard to shipments of flour to Mexico 
since the latest imbroglio started there, 
according to H. D. Helm, ocean freight 
broker, of this city. 

“Commercial invoices should be certi- 
fied by the nearest Mexican consul at 
the point of oe for goods intended 
for ports in the hands of the federal 
forces,’ Mr. Helm said. “Flour and 
products intended for any port in which 
the rebels are in charge should be sent 
direct to New Orleans for certification 
by the consul of the rebel faction. 

“The federal forces maintain repre- 
sentatives in virtually every city of com- 
mercial importance in the United States. 
The rebels, however, are not well repre- 
sented beyond the principal ports of this 
country.” : ; 

The revolution is having little or no 
effect upon the flour movement out of 
this port. In fact shipments to Mexican 
ports during the week ended Jan. 31 
exceeded those of previous weeks. One 
steamship company alone reported hav- 
ing moved 6,261 bags flour to Vera Cruz, 
compared with less than half that 
amount the previous week. Both fed- 
eralists and rebels have assured full pro- 
tection to American rs pg ships and 
cargoes, and up to daté no losses esi 
seizure or otherwise have been repo 


R. A. Suxurvan. 





Dr. Herbert Evans and Dr. K. Scott 
Bishop, of the University of California, 


have announced the discovery of vitamin 
X in lettuce, alfalfa, and fresh 
meat, necessary to before they 


can produce young. 
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BANKERS’ FARM RELIEF 


$10,000,000 Private Corporation to Assist in 
Saving Agricultural and Banking Situ- 
ation in Northwest Proposed 


Wasurnoton, D. C., Feb. 4.— (Special 
Telegram)—A private corporation with 
$10,000,000 capital to assist in saving 
the agricultural and banking situation 
in Minnesota, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota and Montana, known as the prin- 
cipal spring wheat producing region, 
and a speech by President Coolidge in- 
dorsing the $50,000,000 live stock loan 
bill for diversified farming, were the 
chief developments of the conference 
of northwest business men and repre- 
sentatives of farm organizations held 
here today. 
Representatives of the railroads and 
the t financial institutions of the 
Northwest pledged themselves to con- 
tribute to the organization of the $10,- 
000,000 corporation, which is for the 
purpose of making it possible for the 
government’s War Finance Corporation 
to add $30,000,000 more to the cause of 
——— co banking rehabilitation. 
pr 10,000,000 corporation was 
rao apong the passage of the follow- 
resolution: 
Resolved, That the project for the 
creation of a $10,000,000 corporation to 
assist in the emergency in the agricul- 
tural Northwest is in principle approved, 
and that Messrs. Ralph Van Vechten, 
E. W. Decker, John McHugh, Clarence 
M. —s Alexander Legge, C. T. 
Jaffray R. P. Lamont, are appoint- 
ed a committee on organization and pro- 
gramme, with full power to prepare the 
charter and bylaws, and with power to 
add to their mémbership, and take any 
other action appropriate in the matter; 
and that the committee requests the co- 
———- of the secretaries of the 
ry, Commerce and Agriculture, 
and the managing director of the War 
Finance Corporation in the appointment 
of committees to solicit subscriptions 
‘for the capital stock of the corpora- 
tion.” 


Herbert ©. Hoover; Secretary of 
Commerce, presided over the conference. 
A clash between ve ens pee “¢ = 
export corporation bill on the one han 

and the sieasites of the live stock loan 
bill on the other occurred, but this con- 
flict was finally set aside by an ee- 
ment of the conference to make “fur- 
ther study” of the situation before be- 
coming too definite in the matter of 
recommendations. 


























































































Cuaries C. Hart. 





NEW MILL FOR SAN ANTONIO 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Machinery con- 
tracts for a new 1,200-bbl unit of the 
Pioneer Flour Mills, San Antonio, Texas, 
have been let to the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, through A. E. Mosier, 
southwestern representative. Work will 
start as soon as the building contract is 
awarded. The new unit will be seven 
stories, of brick and concrete construc- 
tion, adjoining the present plant. The 
addition will give the Pioneer Flour 
Mills a total capacity of 3,400 bbls per 
day. A new power plant will also be 
built, changing the mill from steam to 
- power. A two-story warehouse 
for flour and feed storage will be erected 
Gin. Will be equipped throughoat ‘with 

Pp) rou, t wit 

Intifriction bearings, which, it is thought, 
will result in a Sarat of power. 
The new unit will in- operation by 


Harvey E. Yants. 





__, . DEATH OF H. T. LAWLER 
- Oxianoma Crry, Ox1a.—A news re- 
of the recent death at Bryan, 
H. T. Lawler, long an im- 
in the flour tr at New 
r. Lawler, a native of Ire- 
to the United States with 
at of four years. 
he was a sugar 
He the Civil 
as as a blockade run- 
ner out of Nong, 2pm but finally was 
wed and held war prisoner by the 
mai rs he was 
business 


in 
later 
with 
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Milling & Trading Co., when the concern 
built a mill at New Orleans. Shortly 
after its completion the property was 
taken over by the New Orleans Port 
Authority. In 1911 Mr. Lawler moved 
to Bryan and again engaged in milling, 
the concern later becoming the Bryan 
Power Co. Mrs. Lawler and four sons 
one of them H. T. Lawler, Jr., of New 
Orleans, survive. 


FINAL HEARING STARTED 


Last Testimony in Western Grain Rate Case 
Being Taken in Kansas City—Railroads 
Offer Plea Against Reduction 








Kansas Crry, Mo.—Final hearings on 
the 15-month fight of middle western 
states for reduced freight rates on grain, 
grain products and hay were started be- 
fore Messrs. Keene and Beach, exam- 
iners for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in Kansas City, Jan. 31. A 
week will be devoted to the taking of 
testimony. The filing of briefs and oral 
arguments will be before the entire 
Commission in Washington in March. 

Principal strength shown the first 
three days of the hearing was on the side 
of the railroads, few witnesses being in- 
troduced by the states. The latter part 
of the present session will be given over 
to rebuttal-of the testimony of carriers’ 
witnesses, it is believed. 

The railroads introduced lengthy sta- 
tistics in an attempt to show a logical 
reason for discrepancy in freight rates 
on eastern and western lines. “Traffic 
density,’ a term meaning the average 
figure arrived at by dividing the number 
of track miles in a road by the total 
number of tons carried one mile within 
a specified year, was introduced to give 
a unit comparable to the same unit on 
any other railroad in any other section 
of the country. 

It was explained that freight rates de- 
pend directly on “traffic density,” the 
same as merchandise prices depend on 
quantity production. Following this out, 
rail witnesses said that, since freight 
movements are much greater in the East 
than in the West, consequently the east- 
ern roads carry heavier loads and the 
average freight rate in the East is lower 
than in the West. 

A large number of railroad and traffic 
men are attending the hearing. 


Harvey E. Yantis. 





TO OPPOSE McNARY-HAUGEN BILL 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—B. L. Hargis, a 
former president of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade and a member of the 
legislative committee of the Council of 
Grain Exchanges, has been asked to at- 
tend the hearings before the Senate com- 
mittee on agriculture on the McNary- 
Haugen bill, now pending before the 
committee. 

Southwestern millers are also to be 
represented before the committee. 
Frank Kell, Wichita Falls, Texas, has 
been askéd to appear before the com- 
mittee on behalf of the millers. It is 
not yet known if he can go. If not, 
some other miller will be asked to at- 
tend the hearings. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





RAILWAY CONSOLIDATION PROPOSED 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—~A bill intended 
to encourage voluntary consolidation of 
the principal railroads of the country 
into a limited number of competitive 
systems has been introduced by Senator 
Cummins.* It would direct the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to adopt 
“as soon:as practicable” a consolidation 
plan for all the railway properties in 
the country. Wherever practicable, ex- 
isting routes and channels of trade and 
commerce would be maintained. 


Cuartes C. Harr. 





ADDITION TO BILL OF LADING CLAUSE 

New Onizans, La.—Trosdal, Plant & 
Lafonta and Lykes Bros., operators of 
United States Shipping Board vessels 
from this port to Kingdom ports, 
have announced that on and after Jan. 
28 the following clause will be stamped 
on all contracts and bills of lading issued 
to any British port: 

“4 (a) If on account of weather, 
strikes, ts, or other labor troubles, 
whether of the carriers’ employees or 
others, riots, war or other 
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disturbances, or any cause. beyond the 
control of the carrier, it shall be impos- 
sible or unsafe, in the opinion of the 
master or carrier, to unload said goods, 
as a whole or part, at the port of dis- 
charge or delivery, the same may be 
carried to the next convenient and safe 
port of discharge for transshipment to 
destination, at the master’s or carrier’s 
option, but at the risk and expense of 
said goods and their owners. If landed 
at the next convenient and safe port, ad- 
vices mailed to the consignees, if named, 
or otherwise to the shippers, shall be 
deemed, under this agreement, due de- 
livery of said goods.” 

The agents say that clause is in ad- 
dition to and does not nullify clause 4. 
It is applicable only on Shipping Board 
steamers. Clause 4 follows: 

“If the vessel be prevented from reach- 
ing her destination by quarantine, con- 
ditions of weather or surf, shallow water, 
war, or civil disturbance, the carrier may 
discharge the goods into any depot or 
lazaretto under suitable available pro- 
tection, dispatching notice thereof to the 
consignee if named herein (at destination 
named), and otherwise to the shipper, 
and such discharge shall be deemed a 
final delivery under this contract, and all 
the expenses incurred on the goods shall 
be a lien thereon.” 

R. A. Suruivan. 





WARNING TO FEED MAKERS 


Tennessee State Official Emphasizes the Ne- 
cessity for Complying with Stamp 
and Tag Regulation 


NasHvitte, Tenn.—V. A. Bradley, di- 
rector of the division of feeds, fertilizers 
and dairies, Tennessee department of 
agriculture, has issued warning to manu- 
facturers of concentrated feedstuffs, and 
dealers therein, declaring that all feed- 
stuffs not properly stamped and tagged 
in compliance with the laws of the state 
will be seized. Director Bradley. says 
that a number of violations have been 
reported, and that his department is 
compelled to take action to protect 
farmers and dairymen. He said: 

“Dealers and manufacturers are here- 
by warned that official notice of seizure 
will be issued by the inspectors of this 
division against all feedingstuff covered 
by the fact that it is found in their pos- 
session not properly taggéd and stamped. 
This will mean that the sale of same will 
be stopped until the required tags and 
stamps have been secured and attached 
thereto. In addition the dealers and 
manufacturers would lay themselves 
liable to the penalties provided in the 
act for violation of same. 

“The commercial feedingstuffs law 
was enacted primarily for the protection 
and benefit of the users of commercial 
feedingstuffs. These tonsist chiefly of 
farmers, stockmen and dairymen; and 
they are the ones who receive the great- 
est benefit from a strict compliance with 
the law. Therefore, they should co- 
operate with the officials of this division 
in their efforts to compel a strict ob- 
servance of the law. 

“They can do this by examining every 
bag or parcel of feedingstuffs which they 
contemplate purchasing, to see if it has 
attached thereto the required tag and 
stamp. If it has not, they should refuse 
to purchase same, as it is being sold in 
violation of law and may be of inferior 
quality. They should also immediately 
notify this division, giving name and ad- 
dress of dealer offering the feedstuffs 
for sale, name and address of manufac- 
turer and brand name of goods if same 
can be obtained. All information so 
furnished will be regarded as strictly 
confidential. 

“The honest manufacturer and dealer 
who complies with the law is also in- 
terested in a rigid enforcement of same, 
as he is thereby relieved of an unfair 
and hurtful competition.” 


Joun Lerrer. 


te 


TRADE PRACTICE RULING 

The Supreme Court, in reversing an 
order of the Federal Trade Commission, 
has held that it is not an unfair trade 
practice, in violation of the Federal 
Trade Commission act, for a jobber, 
acting alone and independently of others, 
to refuse for any reason to deal with a 
manufacturer. 
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A, P. Husband Confers in Washington with 
Author of Measure, and Points Out Dig. 
ficulties in Applying It to Flour 


Wasuineton, D. C.—While in Wagh- 
ington in connection with the decimal 
weight hearings before the House eojp- 
age, weights and measures commit 
A. P. Husband, secretary of the MilL 
ers’ National Federation, conferred with 
Representative Albert Johnson, of 
Washington, relative to the latter’s bij 
to compel the manufacturer’s name to 
appear on the label of all food products, 

Mr. Husband told Representative 
Johnson that inquiries had reached the 
office of the Federation as to the effect 
upon the milling business of the bill i 
enacted into law, especially the proyi- 
sion that food packages would be deemed 
to be misbranded “if, in package form, 

. the name and business address of 
the manufacturer, canner or packer be 
not plainly and conspicuously marked 
on the outside of the package.” Ip. 
quiries he also said had been received 
regarding the provision that “not 
herein shall be construed so as to pre 
vent the placing of the name of the dig- 
tributor upon the package.” 

It was explained by Mr. Husband that 
while millers now generally placed their 
names and business addresses on the 
packages containing their own brands of 
flour, particularly of family sizes, a 
large amount of flour was sold to so 
called chain stores under their own 
brands, and in such sales the law was 
complied with when the package bore on 
its face “manufactured for,” “distrib: 
uted by,” or some similar phrase, fol- 
lowed by the name of the store which 
purchased and distributed the flour to 
consumers. Mr. Johnson replied that 
the purpose of the bill was to compel 
millers and manufacturers of other 
foods to place their names and addresses 
on all packages of food. Application 
would be to canned meats, vegetables 
and fruits, as well as to flour and other 
cereal products now sold in large quan- 
tities by grocers and others under their 
own brands. 

This would be impracticable, if not 
impossible, Mr. Husband said, in cages 
wheré merchants purchased flour from 
various mills, blended it in their own 
blending plants or warehouses and mar- 
keted it under their own brands. 

“It is probable,’ Secretary Husband 
said, “that the bill will stir up consid- 
erable opposition as soon as its provi- 
sions become known to the large num- 
ber of grocery companies which market 
flour and canned goods almost exclusive- 
ly under their own brands.” 

The bill is offered as an amendment 
to section 8 of the food and drugs act 
of June 30, 1906, and apparently is an 
effort to make as a part of that law 
many of the regulations published by 
the Department of Agriculture for its 
administration. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 





KENTUCKY MILL BURNS 

Nasuvitte, Tenn.—The plant of the 
Trenton (Ky.) Milling Co. was destromay 
by fire of unknown origin Jan. 31. 
damage is estimated at $50,000, with 
$28,000 insurance. The loss included 
5,000 bus wheat, 600 bbls flour and 1,000 
bus corn. The boiler room, a warehouse 
and cooper shop were not burned. The 
plant is owned by J. W. Chestnut and 
W. G. Orr. 

Joun Lerrer. 





INDIANA GRAIN ELEVATOR FIRE 

Inpranapouis, Inp.—The Cohee & Clark 
grain elevator at Kempton was burned 
Jan. $1, resulting in a loss estimated at 
$75,000, covered by insurance. 

The fire started in the dustroom of the 
plant, evidently from spontaneous com- 
bustion. Fire departments from Frank- 
fort and Tipton were called, but were 
only able to keep the fire from spread- 
ing to adjoining buildings. 

The elevator was owned by A. B. 
Cohee, of Frankfort, and was man ‘ 


by Charles Clark, of Kempton. Among : 
tye contents destroyed were 50,000 bus 
oats, 1,200 bus wheat, 1,200 bus rye, i 

— 


car of seed corn, flour and feed. bas 
quantity of fertilizer was saved. s 


Curis O. ALBION. ; 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Advancing wheat markets early last 

week created more or less interest, with 
the result that a fair volume of flour was 
sold by spring wheat mills on Jan. 31 and 
Feb. 1. The buying movement lacked 
permanence, however, and it has since 
subsided. Sales Feb. 4 by some Minne- 
apolis companies were about the small- 
est on record. 
It is difficult to hold buyers’ interest. 
The majority profess to believe in lower 
prices. The fact that some interior com- 
panies, in order to keep their mills run- 
ning full time, are naming extremely 
low prices in eastern markets, has a ten- 
dency to confirm buyers in their lack of 
confidence in the present strength. Not- 
withstanding this, sentiment in grain cir- 
cles is bullish, Traders maintain that 
wheat prices are too low, and that ad- 
yancing options and heavier premiums 
on cash wheat may be expected. 

Sales for the week ending Feb. 2 were 
probably larger than in any week dur- 
ing the past two months. At that, how- 
ever, they were much less than millers 
had looked for; consequently, they are 
inclined to complain of dullness. How- 
ever, all confidently look for a gradual 
improvement. Reports are unanimous 
that stocks in the hands of the trade 
are light, and it is felt that distributors 
and ‘bakers should be in the market 

soon. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Bas seeccvere. $6.45@6.95 $6.70@7.40 


Feb. 5 Year ago 


Standard patent ...... 6.25@6.35 6.50@6.85 
Second patent ........ 6.05@6.20 6.35@6.60 
*First clear, jute ..... 4.80@4.95 5.50@5.65 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.25@3.50 3.70@3.90 
*140-1b jutes, 
DURUM 


Inquiry for semolinas has shown a 
marked improvement in the past two 
weeks, Some fair sales have been made 
on the new per pound basis. Carload 
buyers have been in the market daily. 
Indications are that some of the larger 
manufacturers who contracted for round 
lots last autumn will be in the market 
again soon. Naturally, those who have 
been putting off buying in the hope of 
lower prices are somewhat disappointed 
at the advance. Supplies of good milling 

wheat are limited, pa millers do 
not anticipate any recession in prices. 

No, 2 semolinas are quoted at 33c per 
Ib, bulk, fancy patent $c, durum flours, 
according to quality, 21%4@3c, f.o.b., Min- 
hea Durum clears are held at 

- $3.30@3.60 bbl, Minneapolis basis. 

In the week ending Feb. 2, six Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 60,189 
bbls durum products, compared with 47,- 
891 the previous week. 


MILLFEED 


The feature of the feed market in the 
last week has been the heavy buying of 
bran by one of the larger city mills. 
This company has not been operating as 
ey as it had expected, and has been 
bi long bran bs fill its contracts 
with a1 e care of its unusually good 
mixed car trade. 7 

: ing this buying, the bran 
market is very quiet and fm Fe mixed. 
The nominal asking price of ponies is 
$24 ton, but little Minneapolis bran is 
sane under. $24.50. At the same 
pone ew distress lots on the Chicago 
with no takers, help to depress 

values. It is understood that at times 
‘the week there was a spread of 
$1 ton between Minneapolis and 
exclusive of the freight differ- 


The weakness in bran is credited large- 
to small traders who were unable to 


purchases made during the fall 





months at $4@5 ton over present levels. 
Not being in position to hold the feed, 
it has been forced on the market. 
Values have had to be sacrificed, not- 
withstanding the outlook is that spring 
wheat mills will be obliged to extend 
themselves to supply the demand during 
the next three months. 

Ordinarily the heavy consumptive de- 
mand does not develop much before the 
latter part of February. Throughout 
the dairy districts in Wisconsin and IIli- 
nois it is stated that stocks of home 
grown feeds are nearly exhausted, and 
that an unusually heavy demand for 
northwestern millfeed may be expected 
between now and pasturage. 

Jobbers say that, temporarily, Minne- 
apolis feeds of all kinds are very scarce. 
Country standard middlings are quoted 
at $24.50 ton and city middlings at 
$25.25, Minneapolis. Demand is fair. 
Flour middlings and red dog, particular- 
ly private brands, are moving freely, 
and are bringing a big premium over 
country offerings. 

City mills quote bran nominally at 
$25@25.50 ton, standard middlings $26 
@26.50, flour middlings $29@29.50, red 
dog $34@34.50, wheat mixed feed $28@ 
28.50 and rye middlings $22.50@23, in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. It is 
understood that country mill red dog is 
obtainable at $80, or less, direct or 
through jobbers. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, reported by brokers: 

Feb. 5 Year ago 
WHORE sii S450 ee @24.00 $26.50@27.00 
Stand. middlings.. 24.50@25.25 26.50@27.00 


Flour middlings,.. 27.00@29.00 29.00@30.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 30.00@35.00 31.00@33.00 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLS CLOSED 


The Russell-Miller Milling Co., of Min- 
neapolis, has closed its mills at Bismarck, 
Jamestown, and one unit of the mill at 
Valley City, N. D. The three have a 
combined capacity of probably 1,600 
bbls daily. It will keep open its eleva- 
tor at Bismarck, because it is the only 
elevator at that point. The trade for- 
merly served by the mills at Bismarck 
and Jamestown will be supplied with 
flour and feed from other mills of the 
company in North Dakota. 

The company has for rear operated 
eight mills in North Dakota. Hereto- 
fore, all have been operated at full ca- 
pacity in the fall months, and after- 
wards intermittently during the re- 
mainder of the year. The company 
realizes that it is poor business policy 
to keep all these running, when four or 
five could supply their requirements. 
Consequently, it has decided definitely to 
close the three units mentioned. 

It is understood that the competition 
of the State Mill & Elevator, at Grand 
Forks, is directly responsible for this 
move. 


NOTES 


H. J. Bergman, of Bergman Millfeed, 
Inc., Minneapolis, is in Des Moines, Iowa. 


A. C. Loring, ‘president Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, is in Wash- 
ington. 

John H. MacMillan, president Cargill 
Elevator Co., Minneapolis, left Feb. 1 
for Europe. 

Wire trouble has slowed up trading, 
and Minneapolis banks have not received 
any foreign exchange quotations. for 
two days. 

Charles T. Stork, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
agent for Noury & Van der Lande, 
manufacturers of Novadel, is in Minne- 
apolis for a brief visit. 

H. M. Meech, president Red Wing 
(Minn.) Milling Co,, who is at present in 
New Englan contemplates going 


abroad at an early date. 


William Beebe, Boston manager, and 
H. F, Freeman, New York manager, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., are visiting 
headquarters this week. 

Harry S. Helm, president Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, has gone 
to Seabreeze, Fla., with his family, and 
will be absent about two months. 

The Northwestern Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, is making changes in its mill at 
Little Falls, Minn., which will bring the 
capacity up to about 700 bbls daily. 

Daniel Belcher, manager Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., Minneapolis, has returned from 
St. Louis, where he attended the annual 
meeting of stockholders and directors of 
the company. 

John F. Diefenbach, the St. Paul mill- 
er, who recently underwent a major op- 
eration at Rochester, Minn., is getting 
along nicely. He writes that he expects 
to be home in about four weeks. 

Peter Kirbach, of Chicago, midwest 
distributor for the Doughnut Machine 
Corporation, of New York, spent three 
days in Minneapolis and St. Paul last 
week, going from here to Duluth. 

Rye mills report steady inquiry from 
abroad for rye flour, and occasional 
small sales. One Minneapolis mill 
shipped 500 bbls for export last week. 
Prices are 10@1l5c bbl higher for the 
week, 

Robert P. Sellew, formerly with the 
Quaker Oats Co. and the Rosenbaum 
Grain Co., Chicago, is now feed expert 
for the Charles M. Cox Co., Boston. He 
has general supervision of manufactur- 
ing, formulas, etc. 

D. C. G. Bardsley, treasurer Arthur 
Balfour Steel Co., Inc., Boston, is in 
Minneapolis. Mr. Bardsley’s company 
manufactures steel cutters for corrugat- 
ing rolls, and he is here calling on the 
various machine shops. 

G. T. G. Milne, a senior resident 
partner of the George Henderson Co., 
of Calcutta, India, managing agent of 
the Barnogore jute mills, accompanied 
by his mother and Mr. Chapelle, of the 
Balfour Williamson Co., called on the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, last 
week. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, recently shipped three disc sepa- 
rators to Ireland, one to England, two 
to Chile, two to Brazil and three to 
Rangoon, Burma. The company has in- 
stalled 13 seed and 12 oat separators in 
the new milling plant of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Buffalo. 

Based on the close, Feb. 5, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.06 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.02; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.05, No. 1 northern $1.02; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.06, No. 1 northern $1; in central. Mon- 
tana, No. 1 dark 93c, No. 1 northern 87c. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 13% were in operation Feb. 5: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill (one half), 
durum down. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, Pali- 
sade and Lincoln mills. > 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 


Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C 


(one half), B and G mills. 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output. of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Jan. 27-Feb. 2... 561,100 236,957 42 
Previous week .. 561,100 230,310 41 
Yea? O86 2.50. 561,100 258,610 46 
Two years ago... 546,000 283,675 52 
Three years ago.. 546,000 298,625 55 
Four years ago... 546,000 252,620 46 
Five years ago... 546,000 186,570 36 


Flour output of Minneapolis mills, for 
four weeks, with comparisons: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
Feb. 9 ... ceases 249,050 298,385 276,290 
Feb. 2 ... 286,957 258,510 283,675 298,625 
Jan, 26 .. 230,310 255,915 298,755 290,350 
Jan, 19 .. 232,790 268,525 278,885 257,685 


Foreign flour shipments.of Minneapo- 
lis mills for four weeks, with compari- 


sons: 1924 1923 1922 1921 
Feb. 9.06 osvsce 964 2,855 1,070 
Feb. 2 2,500 357 716 2,500 
Jan. 26 1,866 1,785 3,095. 13,441 
Jan. 19 1,471 1,100 560 2,586 
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OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Jan. 27-Feb. 2 321,150 188,186 59 
Previous week - 423,090 249,508 59 
Year ago .... .- 321,150 141,114 44 
Two years ago... 427,890 169,835 39 
Three years ago.. 408,690 186,645 45 
Four years ago... 424,260 183,420 43 
Five years ago... 354,150 184,025 70 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 

ing mills ity 1923 1922 1923 1922 

Dec. 22. 60 69,465 224,295 193,362 663 . 4,786 

Dec. 29. 63 70,915 193,523 168,642 561 1,851 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Jan. 5. 63 72,115 206,350 177,608 5,374 663 
Jan, 12. 63 71,115 239,766 207,909 714 765 
Jan. 19. 63 72,415 241,408 209,592 2,107 816 
Jan. 26, 62 70,515 249,508 204,653 1,852 ... 
Feb, 2.. 47 63,525 188,186 141,114... 
WHEAT 
Notwithstanding the comparatively 
heavy receipts, milling demand for 


choice wheat at Minneapolis is such as 
to keep premiums at former high levels 
and, occasionally, a choice car brings 
le more than a week ago. The lower 
grades, however, are a shade easier. Mill 
buyers are discriminative in their selec- 
tions, and are willing to pay up for 
what they want. No. 1 dark northern 
ranges 3@15c bu over May, and choice, 
heavy wheat, 16c over; No. 1 northern, 
May price to 10c over. 

Receipts of durum wheat have fallen 
off again, and premiums are firm at 
Duluth May price to 13c bu over for 
No. 1 amber. 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 2 dark, No, 1 northern, No. 2 north- 
ern, May and July wheat at Minneapolis, 
per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 2 dark 
Jan. 30 ...... $1.16% @1.29% $1.14% @1.27% 
pe) eee 1.17% @1.30% 1.15% @1.28% 
ke See 1.18 @1.31 1.16 @1.29 
Wee. O ivasaes 1.17% @1.30% 1.15% @1.28% 
ee ee 1.18% @1.31% 1.16% @1.29% 
WO B. cvguees 1.18% @1.31% 1.16% @1.29% 

No. 1 nor No. 2 nor 
Jam. O0 ... sa $1.15% @1.19% $1.18% @1.16% 
See! BE bs0 a0 1.16% @1.20% 1.14% @1.17% 
Wem Bo 6. ces 1.17 @1.21 1.15 @1.18 
POw. B nn. s00s 1.16% @1.20% 1.14%@1.17% 
ie Os died ens 1.17% @1.21% 1.154% @1.18% 
eS scaticnt 1.17% @1.21% 1.15% @1.18% 
Feb. May July Feb. May July 
30*....$1.14% $1.15% 2...... $1.15% $1.16% 
31*.... 1.16% 1.1 4 awore aie 1.15% 1.17 
rT er 1.16 RS ae “Pree 1.16% 1.17% 

*January. 


Daily closing cash prices of No, 1 am- 
ber, No. 2 amber, No. 1 durum and No. 2 
durum wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No.1 amber No. 2 amber 


Jan, 30 .....;. $1.03% @1.11% $1.01% @1.09% 
Jan. 81 i vires 1.06% @1.138% 1.04% @1.11% 
a Sone ee 1.06% @1.14% 1.05% @1.12\% 
Feb. 2 ....... 1.06% @1.14% 1.05% @1.12% 
Sees 1.06% @1.14% 1.04% @1.12% 
Feb. 5 ....... 1.06% @1.14% 1.04% @1.12\% 

No. 1 durum No. 2 durum 
Jan. 30 ...... $1.01% @1.08% $ .99% @1.07% 
PL to |) eee 1.04% @1.10% 1.02% @1.09% 
ne Pe ee 1.05% @1.11% 1.03% @1.10\% 
Weer Bh. bint 1.05% @1.11% 1.03% @1.10% 
ik Bee 1.04% @1.11% 1.03%@1.10% 
OR Wiss tency 1.04% @1.11% 1.03% @1.10% 


Receipts of wheat for the week ending 
Feb. 2, compared with corresponding 
weeks of three preceding years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 














1924 1923 1922 1921 

Minneapolis ... 1,940 2,365 1,756 1,838 
pe ee a 179 231 231 627 
Totals ...... 2,119 2,596 1,987 2,365 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1923; to Feb. 2, 
1924, compared with the corresponding 

eriod of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1928-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 
Minneapolis .. 61,765 83,266 60,604 65,093 
Duluth ....... 24,369 42,564 34,245 31,473 

Totals ..... 86,134 125,830 94,849 96,566 

Wheat receipts in carloads at Minne- 
apolis, Duluth and Winnipeg: 

7-—Mpls— -—Duluth— Winn 





1924 1923 1924 1923 1924 1923 
Jan. 29... 196 273 ‘78 1385 740 447 
Jan. 30 ... 144 313 46 380 661 166 
Jan, 31 ... 174 2658 45 166 736 288 
Feb. 1 .... 214 103 38 4174 614 226 
Feb. 2 227 223 24 131 4173 302 
Feb. 4 383 46406 52 216 7656 


LINSEED OIL, MEAL 

A further decline of 50c@$1 ton is 

noted in oil meal quotations. The weak- 

ness is due largely to reselling by trad- 
(Continued on page 588.) 
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PROFIT AND LOSS WRITES AGAIN 


“Profit and Loss,” an unidentified 
miller, who recently circularized millers 
in the Southwest with a letter preaching 
a new philosophy, mailed a second com- 
munication last week. It follows: 

“You can’t cut prices any more grace- 
fully than you can cut your own hair. 

“Imagine the spectacle your head 
would present if you cut your own hair 
with a dull pair of shears. It would 
look no worse than the business that 
some people jokingly refer to as the 
milling business. That’s pitiful in a 
way, te, because the boys ahead of us 
left a clean record. Upon the miller to- 
day, more than upon the miller of yester- 
day, devolves the duty of directing and 

il our business. 

“You that you can’t cut prices 
without hurting yourself first and worst, 
and then your brother miller. You'll 
just naturally make bums out of all of 
us, if you keep doing it. It wouldn’t 
be so bad if you wanted to be silly if 
you could keep it dark, but you can’t. 
Every miller in the business knows when 
pass it. Salesmen, you know, are ex- 
tremely keen in scenting the other fel- 
low’s cheap price. ° 

“All of us that have done it have 
kidded ourselves into paeeting that we 
were getting by on the sly. Slipping up 
on our competitors with our rubber shoes 
on, so to speak. No, not at all. The 
only reason you had any license to think 
you were putting something over is be- 
cause so far no one has had the nerve 
to tell you such practices, if indulged in, 
will ruin the trade for all of us. We 
haven’t that fear, because we believe we 
all need a jolt to make us realize the 
foolishness of the things we have done 
the last several months. 

“If we will all just remember, when 
putting out a price or figuring one, to 
add a reasonable profit, we aren’t going 
to have to back in to get a good start 
coming out when we take our statement 
over to show to Bill, the banker. The 
proper difference will be there at the 
end of the year, if you just muster up 
the to ask for what you're en- 
titled to—a reasonable profit. 

“On top of all the harm that we have 
done ourselves comes the worst thing 
of all. Our customers are becoming dis- 
gusted with our antics. A bad apple 
will spoil a one next to it; so, is it 

wonder that the flour jobber doesn’t 
a profit, associating with the g 
he does? If you don’t t en o 
your flour to ask a profit for it, how do 
expect a jobber to have confidence 

it? 


“Anticipatingly yours, 
; ¥ oPaorrr anv Loss. 

“Pp. S. We notice some indications 

that things are ting better. Let’s 

keep it up and ¢ 1924 a more profit- 
able year.” 

KANSAS CITY 

Fair activity in new bookings was re- 

by several mills in the Southwest 

week. In general, however, interest 

was slu and sales quiet. The vol- 

r sold was somewhat larger 


Poa he) the preceding week, reports in- 


of the business was with bakers 
scattered territory. 
purchases were not in large lots, 
for shipment in 30 days 
yed much hesi- 
or supplies as far 
evidently ig 

‘the price movement. 
wheat fu- 
: levels 





10c bbl on all upper grades. Clears also 
reflected a stronger tone, but prices were 
held down somewhat by the condition 
of the export market, which showed no 
improvement over other recent weeks. 
One promising feature was reported by 
several millers, that complaints of prices 
were diminishing. This was thought to 
presage a more friendly view of the 
market on the part of buyers than has 
been evident since the first of the year. 

Shipping instructions were about on 
a parity with the preceding week, al- 
though they were a bit more difficult to 
obtain. Kansas City mills operated 74 
per cent of capacity, with one plant 
closed down the entire period. Several 
mills went through the week on full- 
time operation. ere is little accumula- 
tion of instructions reported, however. 

The activity of mills was augmented 
by the demand for mixed cars of flour 
and feed for immediate shipment, which 
has been increasing for the past three 
weeks, reaching rather remarkable pro- 
portions in some instances. Single car 
lot orders, specifying quick or imme- 
diate shipment, also gained in volume. 
These came from all classes of buyers. 

Only occasional sales could be made 
for export, either to Europe or the West 
Indies. Latin American markets also 
bought sparingly. First clear was 
worked to Mexico in fair volume at #@ 
4.10, bulk, Kansas City. Bids were re- 
ceived from England for 3,000 bags of 
fancy first clear,—the first indication of 
interest from a British market for sev- 
eral months. The price was fully 50c bbl 
below quotations on southwestern flour 
of that grade, however. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, Feb. 2: patent, $5.85@ 
6.40; 95 per cent, $5.35@5.90; straight, 
$5.10@5.60; first clear, $4@4.35; second 
clear, $3.45@3.75; low grade, $3.25@3.40. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, with 

comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 
Jan, 27-Feb, 2.... 150,900 112,191 74 
Previous week.... 150,900 112,056 74 
Year ago ........ 132,900 81,661 62 
Two years ago... 105,900 87,200 82 

Five-year AVerage ..i...ececseeeeee ns 


Ten-year average 
SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 82 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 


Joseph, Salina and Wichita, as reported 
to Northwestern Miller: 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Jan. 27-Feb. 2... 506,430 317,068 62 

Previous week .. 510,030 328,770 64 

" Year ago ........ 514,230 295,038 57 

Two years ago... 489,330 254,711 52 

Five-year average .......-.sseeee8. 60 

Ten-year average ......-. 66s eee eees 67 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 21,859 bbls last week, 18,786 in the 
previous week, 11,917 a year ago and 10,- 
614 two years ago. 

ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Milour Pet. of 
output activity 
Tam, ST-Wedi. 2 owe veces 32,20 68 
Previous week ...........- 35,385 74 
pO St rere rere 21,380 44 
Two years ago .........++. 22,660 47 


MILLFEED 
Increased production by mills in the 
Southwest, with warm temperatures pre- 


Rie | over the entire Middle West, 
further weakness to develop in 
the millfeed market. Sales toward the 
end of the week were about 50c lower 


than quotations the first of the week. 
Jobbers and mixers were not active, but 
mills throughout the Southwest were 
able to work a large part of their output 
to small consumers in mixed cars of 
flour and feed. This business was done 
at a considerable premium over quoted 
prices. 

Uncertainty of future mill operation 
caused trade to be limited largely to 
spot or near-by deliveries. Southern and 
southwestern feeders originated prac- 
tically all of the demand for the pro- 
duction of this territory, as competition 
of northwestern mills excluded south- 
western feed from the East. 

Quotations of Feb. 2, sacked, per ton: 
bran, $25@25.50; brown shorts, $26@ 
27; gray shorts, $29@30. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Sales of flour in the week ending Feb. 
2, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller by about 80 mills of the South- 
west, represented 54 per cent of capac- 
ity, compared with 51 per cent the pre- 
vious week and 61 per cent in the week 
ending Jan. 19. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
(all rail) on flour in sacks, Kansas City 
to ports named, via Gulf and Atlantic 
seaboard, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, via New Orleans, 
52%c; Glasgow, via New Orleans 52%4c, 
February seaboard; Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, via New York, 60c; Glasgow, 
via New York, 63c; Belfast, Dublin, via 
New Orleans 52%4c, February seaboard, 
via New York 64c; Rotterdam, Amster- 
dam, via New Orleans 5144c; Antwerp, 
via New Orleans 50%c, February sea- 
board; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, via New 
York, 62c; Antwerp, via New York, 63c; 
Hamburg, via New Orleans 50%c, via 
New York 638c; Christiania, via New Or- 
leans 60%c, via New York 67c; Copen- 
hagen, via New Orleans 60%4c, via New 
York 66c. 

CORN GOODS 


No changes were quoted in corn meal 
or feeds, although the market exhibited 
a strong tone. Quotations of Feb. 2 
for car lots, in 100-lb cotton sacks, per 
bbl: cream meal, $4; pearl meal, $3.90; 
standard meal, $3.80; corn bran, $30 ton; 
hominy feed, $29. 


CASH GRAIN 


Cash grain quotations of Feb. 2: hard 
wheat, No. 1 $1.09@1.23, No. 2 $1.08@ 
1.23, No. 3 $1.06@1.22, No. 4 $1@1.21; 
soft wheat, No. 1 $1.15@1.16, No. 2 
$1.13@1.15, No. 3 $1.11@1.13, No. 4 $1.09 
@1.12. 

White corn, No. 2 774%4@78c, No. 3 
75@i6c, No. 4 74@74%c; yellow corn, 
No. 2 754% @76c, No. 3 783%@74%e, No. 
4 72@73c; mixed corn, No, 2 74c, No. 3 
T72@7T2Yec, No. 4 71% @71'%c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bbis.. 12,675 1,354,050 113,750 116,350 


Wheat, bus. 864,000 610,000 646,650 819,450 
Corn, bus.., 872,500 278,800 401,250 92,500 
Oats, bus... 239,700 6,600 152,000 174,000 
Rye, bus.... 8,800 16,500 6,600 7,700 
Barley, bus. 34,600 600 26,000 9,100 
Bran, tons.. 920 8,424 7,080 3,840 
Hay, tons... 12,086 17,650 3,984 3,168 


MEET ON SWITCHING CHARGES 


Plans for a general absorption of 
freight switching charges were opposed 
at a meeting held last week by repre- 
sentatives of several local mills. An at- 
tempt is being made to have revised all 
switching charges in Greater Kansas 
City, placing them on a parity. At pres- 
ent, two sections of the city enjoy free 
switching, and this is being held up as 
direct discrimination by industries lo- 
cated in other sections. 4 

The meeting was called by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Kansas City and 
the Kansas City Board of Trade. It 
was an open forum affair, and various 
lines of business were represented. 

The millers based their opposition to 
the plan on the ground that it might 
result in the withdrawal of the present 
crosstown switching absorption granted 
by railroads to competitive products. It 
was held that continuance of the cross- 
town switching privileges was more im- 
portant than anything that could be 
gained by the peigenill lan. 

James R. Blacker, Blacker Mill & 
Grain Co., and president of the Feed 
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Dealers’ Credit Bureau, is one of the 
principal supporters of the proposal, 
He declared that, regardless of the out. 
come of the meetings in Kansas Cj : 
the originators of the proposition ' 
present a petition to the Interstate Com. 
merce Commission requesting the ab. 
sorption. Court action will also be 
brought on behalf of the feed dealers 
to recover the losses they have suffered 
the past two years as a result of the dis. 
crimination in switching charges, Mr. 
Blacker said. 


KANSAS CITY MILL SERVES TEA 
By way of doing its additional bit in 
encouragement of flour consumption, the 
- Ismert-Hincke Milling Co, 

Kansas City, has inaw 
rated the practice 
of serving tea in 
its offices at 4 
o’clock each after. 
noon. Toast, small 
cakes and other 
flour products will 
be emphasized on 
the tea table. The 
young women of 
the office force will 
be in charge, and the en- 
tire office staff has been 
invited to lay aside its 
. work each afternoon at 
tea time, quite in the English custom. 








KANSAS FLOUR MILLS CO. CHANGES 


Announcement has been made of the 
election of W. R. Duerr, formerly man- 
ager of the Kansas City properties of 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co., to a vice 
presidency. He will also have the title 
of prose sales manager, and will be 
in charge of sales from all the 10 plants 
operated by the organization in the 
Southwest. In this way Mr. Duerr will 
assume part of the responsibilities of 
E. V. Hoffman, who was vice president 
and general manager of the company at 
the time of his death, Jan. 13. Thad L. 
Hoffman is now president and general 
manager. 

Harvey J. Owen, who has acted as 
sales manager of the company in Kansas 
City for several years, has also been ad- 
vanced to a vice presidency, and will be 
associated with the general sales depart- 
ment. 

The changes will give the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co. a more centralized sales 
department than it has maintained in the 
past. A new manager for the Kansas 
City mills will be appointed within the 
next week. 


NOTES 


C. S. Chase, sales manager H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, was in 
Kansas City recently. 

Martin E. Ismert, Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, has returned from 
a business trip to Chicago. 

Charles L. Roos, manager Hunter Mill- 
ing Co., Wellington, Kansas, was a re- 
cent visitor in Kansas City. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
has returned trom a fortnight’s visit 
Minneapolis. 

Paul C, Trower has been elected to 
membership in the Kansas City Board of 
Trade on transfer from C. A. Dayton. 
Mr. Trower is in charge of the coarse 
grain department of the Davis-Noland- 
Merrill Grain Co. 

R. D. Lytle, traffic manager North 
Pacific Millers’ Association, Seattle, ar- 
rived in Kansas City, Jan. 30, to attend 
the final hearings in the western grain 
rate case. He spent several days in the 
Southwest. 

Peter Derlien, for three years past 
sales manager for the Arnold-Madaus 
Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, has be- 
come associated with the sales depart- 
ment of the New Era Milling Co. Ar- 
kansas City, Kansas. 

Fred C. Davis, Ernst-Davis Commis- 
sion Co., Kansas City, is an applicant 
for membership in the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, on transfer from Ar 
thur Freeman, formerly vice president 

éf the company, who died recently. 

F. E. Miner has been appointed In- 
diana representative for t Moore- 
Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas City. Mr. 
Miner was formerly with the Weber 
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ills Corporation, and, more re- 
ye ne Shellavarger Mill & Elevator 
Co., both of Salina, Kansas, 

All of last year’s officers of the Grain 
Clearing Co. of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade have been re-elected, as fol- 
lows: C. W. Lensdale, president; B. C. 
Moore, first vice president; F. G. Crow- 
ell, second vice president; H. F. Spen- 
cer, secretary and treasurer; George G. 
Lee, manager. 

A. Raymond McAtee, Iowa represen- 
tative Washburn-Crosby Co. (of the 
Southwest), visited the general offices of 
his organization in Kansas City several 
days recently. He reported that sound 
trade conditions existed throughout 
southeastern Iowa. Mr. McAtee’s head- 
quarters are at Ottumwa. 

The Shawnee Milling Co., Topeka, 
Kansas, is dismantling its Kansas Ave- 
nue plant and will lease the building 
for warehouse or other commercial pur- 
It will continue to operate its 


S. 
iB” mill, formerly known as_ the 
Forbes mill. It is a newer and more 


modern plant than the original Shawnee 
mill. 

The plant of the Moore-Lowry Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, will be closed the 
week of Feb. 3-9, pending the installa- 
tion of additional flour bins. The in- 
creased bin capacity will enable the 
plant to be operated on an eight-hour 

and loading shift, whereas it 
was formerly necessary to pack at night 
when the mill was operating at full time. 

The Western Grain Co., Kansas City, 
was thrown into receivership Jan. 30, 
with liabilities estimated at about $50,- 
000. B. C. Moore, of the Moore-Seaver 
Grain Co., was appointed receiver by 
the United States district court. C. M. 
Woodward is president of the Western 
Grain Co. Light business and heavy op- 
erating expenses were given as reasons 
for the failure. 

The St. Joseph (Mo.) Milling Co. 
has been incorporated to take over the 
former Fawcett Mills at that place, and 
operate the plant to manufacture a line 
of feeds, including rye meal, graham 
wheat and buckwheat flours. S. Leavitt 
is manager of the company. The Faw- 
cett Mills were operated during the war 
as a corn goods plant by the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. 

L. E. Moses, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, has returned to Cali- 
fornia, where he is spending the winter. 
He came back to Kansas City three 
weeks ago to attend the funeral services 
of E. V. Hoffman, formerly vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the com- 

Mr. Moses also attended the an- 
nual election of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co. while here. 


Approximately one third of the $35,- 
000 raised in Kansas City last summer 
to help supply seed wheat to sections 
of southwestern Kansas where recent 
crops had been a failure was refunded 
to subscribers last week. It was an- 
nounced that rains late in the summer 
caused uncut grain to sprout sufficiently 
in many cases to seed the ground for 
the coming crop. This situation created 
a surplus in the funds collected. 


Many of the millers and bakers in 
Kansas City were represented with 
booths at the annual food show in Con- 
vention Hall the week ending Feb. 2. 
Most of them demonstrated toast and 
sweet goods chiefly. The management 
of the show gave three special days to 
baking interests, designating them as 
“Pie ro “Cake Day,” and “Bread 
Day.” each, prizes were awarded 
to the best product baked by a house- 
wife out of flour exhibited at the show. 


The Seguin (Texas) Milling & Power 
Co, has let asects A. a uaa re- 
modeling of its 600-bbl plant to the 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Kenna F. H. 

of the latter company’s 
southwestern office. New sifters will be 
installed throughout, with four new 
stands of rolls, and the mill will be en- 
Tespouted. Work will be done be- 

fore the end of this crop year. Eugene 
Nulty ae pepeident of the milling com- 
oo Joseph Gibbs general man- 


The Arkanses City (Kansas) Millin 

& 
Co., which has been compelled to operate 
om part steam and part electric power 
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since the washing out of the waterpower 
canal several months ago, is preparing to 
operate wholly on electric current. It 
is improbable that the old waterpower at 
Arkansas City will be restored. It is 
owned by the Kansas Gas & Electric Co., 
which now has a modern generating 
plant there with its distribution wires 
interlocked ‘with other generating sta- 
tions throughout south central Kansas. 


SALINA 

Some improvement was reported in 
flour demand last week. Sales were 
somewhat better than in the previous 
week, and shipping directions were fair- 
ly easy to get, in comparison with the 
several weeks preceding. Prices re- 
mained unchanged at the previous week’s 
quotations. Flour, cotton 98's, basis 
Kansas City: fancy short patent, $6.20 
@6.50 bbl; 95 per cent, $5.90@6.10; 
straight grade, $5.75@5.90. 

Feed demand continued strong, with 
prices steady. Feed in mixed cars, basis 
Kansas City, was quoted: bran, $1.35@ 
1.37% per 100 lbs; mill-run, $1.45@1.50; 
gray shorts, $1.60@1.65. 

SALINA OUTPUT 

Output of Salina (Kansas) mills, with 
a combined capacity of 40,200 bbls 
weekly, with comparisons, as reported to 
the Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Fam. BBL. oc dic ccccecsces 17,525 44 
Previous week .........++. 18,136 . 45 
WORF OBO occccesescccccscs 25,054 64 


Grain inspections at the Salina station 
of the state grain inspection department 
for the seven days ending Jan, 31: wheat, 
115 cars; corn, 182; barley, 12; seed, 14; 
oats, 2; feterita, 1. 


NOTES 


C. S. Chase, sales manager H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., has returned from a 
fortnight’s trip to eastern markets, in- 
cluding Chicago, Pittsburgh, New York 
and intermediate points. 

Otto Teichgraeber, of the K. B. R. 
Milling Co., Marquette; J. H. Benton, 
Saxman (Kansas) Milling Co. and 
President Knobe, of the Farmers’ Mill 
& Elevator Co., Moline, Kansas, visited 
here last week. 

L. G. Gottschick, vice president and 
general manager, ,and Otto Paugh, mill 
superintendent, H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co., C. M. Phillips, mill superintendent 
Robinson Milling Co., and W. J. Cates, 
mill superintendent Shellabarger Mill & 
Elevator Co., attended the Kansas Op- 
erative Millers’ convention at Newton, 
Feb, 2. 


OKLAHOMA CITY 

Flour buying shows little or no in- 
crease as a result of firmer wheat mar- 
kets. It is, on the whole, perhaps a 
little heavier than last year, but Janu- 
ary was about a normal trade month, 

Clears are still in very active demand 
for export, both for Spanish America 
and Europe, particularly Holland. Some 
sales are being made to Mexico, chiefly 
through Laredo. 

Hard wheat short patent flour was 
quoted last week at $6.30@6.45 bbl, cot- 
ton 98’s, with soft wheat 15@20c more. 
Other quotations: mill-run bran, $1.55@ 
1.65 per 100 lbs; straight bran, $1.45@ 
1.55; shorts, $1.75@1.85; corn chops, 
$1.80@1.95; corn meal, 25-lb bags, 58@ 
60c. 

GRAIN 

Both Oklahoma and Texas millers were 
indifferent buyers of wheat. St. Louis, 
and Wichita, Kansas, were in the mar- 
ket for some wheat, but not actively. 
At country points fn northern Oklahoma 
$1 bu is being paid the farmer. 

Growing wheat in Oklahoma and the 
Texas panhandle is in excellent condi- 
tion. Grazing on wheat fields is heavy. 
It is believed that recent heavy freezes 
have been adverse to green bug and 
other insect dangers. 

Much northern corn and millfeeds con- 
tinue to be shipped into Oklahoma. 


NOTES 

J. F. Kroutil, president Yukon Mill 
& Grain Co., has returned from an ab- 
sence of several weeks in California, 
where his family is spending the winter. 
—_ Deitzammer, W. E. Thompson 
and E. E. Hopson are the incorporators 
of the Red Star Baking Co., Arkansas 


City, Ark., which was granted a charter 
in that state recently. The capital stock 
is $45,000. 

J. Edgar Strader, formerly salesman 
in Oklahoma for the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., has returned to the manage- 
ment of the Belt Mill & Grain Co., Okla- 
homa City, jointly with his father and 
his brother, Everette Strader. The com- 
pany’s feed mill is in operation. 


A resolution calling for the assembling 
of a statewide conference to consider 
the feasibility of co-operative marketing 
of all classes of farm products was 
adopted by the Farmers’ Co-operative 
Grain Dealers’ Association of Oklahoma 
at its recent annual meeting in Enid. 
Copies of the resolution. were ordered 
sent to the organizations of wheat grow- 
ers, cotton growers, broom corn grow- 
ers, the grange and the farmers’ union. 


A recent survey of some of the prin- 
cipal towns of Oklahoma shows -that 
within five years the sale of bakery 
bread has increased 200 to 300 per cent 
and the sale of family flour has de- 
creased proportionately. The survey 
shows that in Shawnee, a town of about 
15,000, over 4,000 loaves of bread are 
made daily by five bakeries, whereas five 
years ago, with approximately the same 
population, the daily bread output was 
about 1,500 loaves. In all the large 
towns during that period the output of 
bakeries has increased 50 to 100 per 
cent. The sale of bakery bread has 
made heavy advances into rural com- 
munities of the state, through small- 
town dealers. 


OMAHA 

There is more activity in flour trade 
circles than there was at the beginning 
of the new year. After a long period of 
apathy, flour buyers are coming into the 
market for supplies, and business is 
looking up all along the line. The big 
question now confronting the millers is 
that of how to sell their flour at a 
profit. It is generally admitted that last 
year they had great difficulty in doing 
this; now they are all working ener- 
getically to correct the abuses and un- 
profitable practices that have been creep- 
ing into the trade ever since the war. 

It is the consensus of opinion that 
this year will be altogether a more satis- 
factory one from the miller’s point of 
view than has any of the last five. 
Prices are firm to a little higher on 
flour. 

The wheat feed market is about 50c 
ton lower on all kinds, from bran to 
red dog. Demand for future shipment is 
considerably better than that for prompt, 
with prices a little lower for future than 
for spot delivery. Local mills are run- 
ning all the way from nearly full ca- 
pacity to 85 per cent of it. As a result, 
offerings of wheat feeds are liberal, 
and stocks in excess of requirements. 

Linseed meal has been reduced about 
$1 ton, due to light demand. Prices 
have been irregular lately, and are ex- 
pected to decline still further. Local 
jobbers say this has been an unusual 
season, with the trade constantly look- 
ing forward to a larger demand from 
month to month, but it has not improved 
as expected. From October to March 
of last year the call for linseed was 
pretty heavy. This year there appears 
to be less feeding, or perhaps, as millers 
point out, other feeds than linseed meal 
are being used. It is predicted in some 
quarters that prices will go still higher 
later in the season if the supply of do- 
mestic seed runs short and Argentine 
seed dominates the situation, with east- 
ern crushers controlling the supply of 
meal and its price. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Jan. 27-Feb, 2 ..... 24,900 20,464 82 

Previous week ..... 24,900 19,111 76 

Vear ago ......eees 23,100 18,304 79 

Two years ago..... 18,000 12,918 71 
NOTES 


Edward P. Peck, vice president and 
general manager Omaha Elevator Co., 
left for Washington Feb. 2. 

Joy M. Hackler, of the Updike Grain 
Corporation, was recently made business 
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manager of the Omaha Bee, of which 
Nelson B. Updike is owner. Mr. Hack- 
ler was for a number of years in the 
banking business in South Dakota. He 
came to Omaha two years ago from 
Milwaukee, where he had been manager 
for the Updike Elevator Co. 
Leion Leste. 


ATCHISON 

Atchison millers say that buyers last 
week were evidently backing away from 
the market advance. This was largely 
reflected in sales, which dwindled from 
the high point of the new year to a very 
low ebb. None of the mills reported 
bookings of over 50 per cent capacity. 
Plants, however, continued to operate 
at from 75 to 100 per cent of capacity 
on accumulated bookings. 

Export business is very dull, as it 
may well be with American wheat prices 
10c per bu out of line with world values. 
One miller reported that there was not 
a single foreign market at present where 
flour could be sold at a profit. 

Quotations for all grades of flour 
showed an advance of 15@25c bbl fol- 
lowing the advancing wheat values. 


WICHITA 

A slightly better tone was in evidence 
last week in the flour trade. The up- 
ward trend in the wheat market was re- 
flected in renewed interest by buyers. 
Millers reported an increase in sales. 
Shipping directions were coming in nice- 
ly, with few requests for delays. 

Flour prices remained unchanged from 
the previous week, quotations standing 
at $6.50 bbl for fancy short patent, cot- 
ton 98’s, Missouri River basis; straight 
grade, $6. 

Feed demand continued -strong, with 
prices unchanged. Prices, Feb. 1: bran, 
in 100-lb sacks, Missouri River basis, 
$28@29 ton; mill-run, $29@31; shorts, 
$33@34. 

WICHITA OUTPUT 

Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Jan.’ 27-Feb, 2 ..... 64,620 42,036 64 
Previous week ..... 64,620 37,181 57 
WORE GEO oe cicccsce 64,620 38,102 58 
Two years ago..... 64,620 34,547 63 





Exports by Customs Districts 

Exports of wheat (bus) and wheat flour 
(bbls) from the United States by customs 
districts in October and November, 1923, as 
reported by the Department of Commerce 
(000’s omitted): 

October November 
Wheat Flour Wheat Flour 

Pee tee 3 














Massachusetts .... eee 
Buel 2.0. dence 48 2 17 eee 
New York: .. tec. 500 461 641 548 
Philadelphia ..... 129 65 19 71 
Maryland ........ 214 75 50 101 
WIEORU 2 cates cee 18 ees 16 
GOGUMIA .cdscdiace a2 kod ehe 1 
i .. Seo 96 2 2 
TEUEEE. sccccies voce 4 77 1 50 
New Orleans ..... 1,153 271 491 220 
BORON | os 600 criéasse jee 3 avy 1 
Galveston .. 80 95 ei 101 
San Antonio a 120 19 158 
TR PASO itis tice chee 1 1 eee 1 
Arizona .........+ 5 1 5 1 
Los Angeles ...... ons 2 ene 2 
San Francisco .... 6 100 12 81 
GHOMOR 5 os dedec ce’ 5,365 455 1,239 162 
Washington ...... 832 434 1,515 403 
Duluth-Superior .. 781 abe eee Rds 
Michigan ......... 1 8 Sas 2 
Porto Rico ....... ove 2 ove 1 
Othera ..cccccccce eee 1 eee 2 
Totals .:....... 9,239 2,092 4,148 1,778 





Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada from 
Sept. 1 to Dec. 31, 19238, by ports of exit, in 
barrels of 196 Ibs: 








rm T ‘ 
From— U. K. U.S Others 
Matitem, wy. Ge’ .i.234 Gabon Miowae 165,509 
North. SyGney, N..G. .».2.06 : caace 27,471 
Other Nova Scotia 
BON obs cts ess 0 aan (tae ee 337 
St. John, N. B...... 62,704 ..... 21,280 
Other New Bruns- 
wick pointe ..... © seer. $9. «wrese 
Montreal, Que, .... 928,098 ..... 849,804 
Quebec, Que. ...... 18,262 ..... 1,500 
Abercorn, Que. .... ..... 2,000 16,176 
St, John’s, Que...... 2,142 776 5,583 
Athelstan, Que. .... 6,588 ..... 214,893 
Coaticook, Que, .... 127,840 ..... 61,643 
Presets, Ges oi 5. bs wake “aba 11,309 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 316,586 68,484 627,161 
Bridgeburg, Ont. ... 150,301 6,080 333,791 
Winnipeg, Man. .... ..... | ee Py 
Were Pranes, GStis.  -Liasa  “venee 18,025 
Emerson, Man, .... 3,782 3 48,029 
Gretna, Man. ...... sess 20. > ~~ sepa 
North Portal, Sask.. ..... i SY PS 
Lethbridge, Alta.... ..... peer Ct 
Vancouver, B.C. ... 21,186 10,843 260,678 
Teta nsiadestacs 1,626,989 79,127 2,653,189 
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CHICAGO 

There was slight improvement in the 
local flour market last week. The ad- 
vancing wheat market stirred up a little 
activity and, if the strength will hoid, 
freer buying is looked tor. The upturn 
in the wheat market created a better 
feeling in the trade, and bearish senti- 
ment was less pronounced, although some 
buyers have iittie confidence that the 
strength will be of any duration. 

Jobbing interests reported freer buy- 
ing by the retail trade, and their stocks 
are being reduced. Although these fac- 
tors have not been in the market in a 
large way, mill representatives were able 
to dispose of moderate-sized lots to job- 
bers. There was also some buying re- 
ported by medium and large bakers, who 
came in just before the advance and cov- 
ered their requirements for about 30 
days. 

Mills in general advanced their prices, 
and seemed more determined to stick to 
their quotations and not to grant con- 
cessions. Jn a market like this there 
are always some mills that seem will- 
ing to cut prices in order to secure new 
business, but these instances are béecom- 
ing less frequent. 

The increased inquiry from cracker 
bakers in the previous week resuited in 
a fair business in sott wheat flour, this 
trade taking nearly 10,000 bbls in lots 
of 400 to 2,000 bbis, for 30- to 60-day 
shipment. Jobbers were also in the mar- 
ket in a small way, but cake bakers 
showed little interest. The strong pre- 
miums in cash ‘wheat have caused mills 
to advance prices 10@l1éc bbl. 

Clears were not very active, although 
some inquiry was reported for the better 
grades, but sales were confined to small 
lots and weil-known brands. Offerings 
were not plentiful, but a number of 
smaller milis were tendering small lots, 
although many of the larger mills claim 
to be sold up. A little business to east- 
ern exporters was put through, but no 
direct sales for export were reported. 

Shipping instructions on rye flour 
were very satisfactory, and in some in- 
stances came in too fast for some mills, 
but new business was of moderate pro- 
portions. Over-sea trading was rather 
light, but some sales were made to ex- 
porters in the East. Local mills con- 
tinue operating steadily, production to- 
peg 6,500 bbis.. White rye was quoted 
on Feb, 2 at $3.90@4.30 bbl, medium 
$3.70@4.10, and dark $3.30@3.60. 

The advancing wheat market stimu- 
lated demand for semolinas to some ex- 
tent, and directions against old con- 
tracts continue to come in freely. No. 
2 semolina was quoted at 34 @3éc per 
Ib, No. 3 semolina 3@3%c, and fancy 
durum patent 2% @3c. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis 

Feb. 2: spring top patent $6.10 

@6.60 bbl, standard patent $5.80@6.30, 
first clear $4.60@5.15, second clear, $3.30 
@3.75; hard winter short patent $5.75@ 
6.20, 95 per cent patent $5.20@5.60, 
straight $4.80@5.20, first clear $4.30@ 

4.70; soft winter short patent $5.30@ 


5.60, standard patent $4.80@65.20, 
straight $4.70@4,95, first clear $430@ 
4.60. 

MILLFEED 


There was very little activity in the 
feed market, and bran especially was 
quiet and easy. Transit offerings of 
bran were more in evidence, and these 
were quoted at discounts in order to 
move them. Mixers apparently have 
their needs covered, as buying by these 
factors was light. Country trade also 
er little a although ae buy- 
ers it few. days inqui more 
freely. Standard middlings were also 
- rather but offerings were not so 

and prices not as weak as for 
Offerings, on the whole, were not 





free, as the trade has high-priced feed 
bought, and apparently is holding back 
for higher prices. 

Spring bran was quoted at $26@27.50 
ton, hard winter bran $28@28.25, soft 
winter bran $28@28.50, standard mid- 
dlings $27.25@28.50, flour middlings $30 
@33, and red dog $33@36. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as ‘reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Jan, 27-Feb, 2 ..... 40,000 38,000 95 
Previous week ..... 40,000 37,000 92 
Year ago .........- 40,000 24,000 60 
Two years ago..... 40,000 22,000 55 


FLOUR CATECHISM 


A 25-page attractively gotten up 
pamphlet is being distributed to the 
trade by the Industrial Appliance Co., 
Chicago. The object of publishing this 
booklet is to acquaint millers with the 
reasons for the concern’s flour maturing 
system, just what it is, what it does and 
how it does it. It is called a flour cate- 
chism, and in a series of questions and 
answers facts worth knowing relative to 
flour, its physical characteristics and 
chemical changes are given, and it also 
describes the maturing system and the 
benefits to be derived from same. 


CASH WHEAT 


Receipts of wheat in this market con- 
tinue to increase, and during the week 
ending Feb. 2 they totaled 177 cars, 
compared with 162 the previous week, 
and 188 a year ago. The opinion is 
that next week receipts will also show a 

ain, although the drop in premiums on 
‘eb, 2 may check this to some extent. 

Spring wheat premiums were about 
unchanged for the week but, as receipts 
were so light, these were mainly nomi- 
nal. Hard winter premiums were down 
1@2c and red winters about Ic. The 
increasing offerings and quiet demand 
caused an easier tone to the market. 
Local mills were in the market in a 
small way, picking up odd lots of good 


wheat that did not carry excessive pre- 
miums. Outside demand was fair, and 
sales for shipment totaled 244,000 bus. 

Premiums on No. 1 red at the close 
were 2@3c over May, No. 2 red 1@3c 
over, No. 3 red May price to Ic over; 
No. 1 hard May price to 3c over, No. 2 
hard Ic under to 3c over, No. 3 hard 4c 
under to 2c over; No. 2 dark northern 
10@15ce over, No. 2 dark 7@12c over, 
No. 1 northern 2@IIc over. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.144%@ 
1.15% bu, No. 2 red $1.18%@1.15%, No. 
3 red $1.12%@1.13%; No. 1 hard $1.12% 
@1.15%, No. 2 hard $1.11%@1.15%, No. 
3 hard $1.081%4@1.14%; No. 1 dark north- 
ern $1.21146@1.26%, No. 2 dark $1.18%@ 
1.231%, No. 1 northern $1.1814%4@1.22%. 

Daily closing prices of May, July and 
September wheat at Chicago: 


May July Sept. 
wee, SU csccwcees Queen $1.07% $1.06% 
Jan. 28 - 1.09% 1.07% 1.06% 
Jan. 29 1.10 1.08 1.07% 
Jan. 30 . 1.10% 1.09 1.08% 
Jan. 31 .... 1.11% 1.10% 1.09% 
Feb, 1 1.11% 1.10% 1.10% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended Feb. 2, with 

comparisons (000’s omitted): 
c-Receipts— --Shipments—, 


1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bblis..... 260 262 184 178 
Wheat, bus.... 317 391 284 370 
Corn, bus...» 3,120 2,683 1,161 1,844 
Oats, bus...... 1,368 1,642 952 885 
Rye, bus....... 39 263 22 292 
Barley, bus.... 181 168 80 97 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Oil meal prices dropped off $1@1.50 
last week, and jobbers are now quoting 
it at $44.50@45 ton, f.o.b., Chicago. 
Mills are operating heavily and offer- 
ings are plentiful, and this, coupled with 
a quiet demand, is taken as an indica- 
tion that even lower levels will prevail. 

Cottonseed meal was also in slow re- 
quest, and prices have dropped consid- 
erably the past few weeks. Offerings 
are free, and prices of $48.50 ton, Chi- 
cago, are being quoted for 43 per cent. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Corn was in fairly good request most 
of the week, although toward the close it 
began to slip. Receipts are increasing, 
and the percentage of good, dry corn 
is rather small. Thig kind was in good 
request, but lower grades moved rather 
slowly. Receipts totaled 1,859 cars, 
against 1,155 the preceding week, and 
1,378 a year ago. Sales for shipment 
aggregated 364,000 bus. No. 3 mixed 
was quoted at 77%4@78%c bu, No. 4 
mixed 76@76%c, No. 5 mixed 7444@75c; 
No. 3 yellow 78@80c, No. 4 yellow 76@ 
77¥%4c, No. 5 yellow 74@75%c; No. 3 
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white 79144@80c, No. 4 white 77% 
No. 5 white 76@76%c. 20% 
Rye receipts fell off and only totaled 
32 cars, compared with 51 the Previous 
week, and 71 a year ago. The lighter 
offerings and good demand from mijj- 
ers made the market firm, and premiums 
were up. No. 2 was quoted at 3%@ 
73%c bu. 


NEW CEREAL MILL 


The new modern cereal mill of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co, at Chicago is now 
completed and in operation, and the 
company is manufacturing a complete 
line of cereal foods. These include pan. 
cake flour, buckwheat pancake flour, cake 
flour, wheat cereal, purified bran; quick 
cooking oats, whole wheat flour, all bear. 
ing the Gold Medal label. 

The plant is of seven stories, re-ep- 
forced concrete construction of the day- 
light type, about 86 per cent of the out- 
side walls being in glass. The new struc. 
ture adjoins the Washburn-Crosby Co’s 
flour mill in South Chicago, and is one 
of the finest and most modernly equipped 
cereal plants in this country. It is di- 
vided into units, and each unit is com- 
pletely equipped with the latest machin- 
ery for the foods manufactured. 

Of chief interest in the equipment is 
the pneumatic machinery for the filling, 
weighing and wrapping of packages, 
One machine is capable of turning out 
43,000 packages of pancake flour a day. 
The knock-down packages are first 
opened and the sides and bottoms glued 
together, and are then passed on by an 
automatic belt to the second machine, 
which packs and weighs the cartons. The 
tops of the packages are sealed by the 
third machine, and the fourth covers 
each package with a wrapper bearing the 
Gold Medal label and printed matter, 

The Washburn-Crosby Co. has lon 
felt the need of an exclusive cereal m 
as there. has been an ever-increasing de- 
mand for the different cereal foods 
manufactured by this company. To fa- 
cilitate the distribution and merchandis- 
ing of these commodities the food division 
has been organized. This, with new facil- 
ities for manufacturing, will enable the 
company to furnish the trade with a line 
of high quality. package cereals under the 
well-advertised Gold Medal brand. The 
distribution will be through wholesale 
and retail grocery trade. 

Walter M. Ringer is general manager 
of the food division, and Irving C. 
Klepper is sales manager. Both p = 
had extensive experience in the cereal 
line. yp under Mr. Klepper 
will be three district managers, John 
Rickaby,, W. F. Rehbock and Leo 
Shupe. W. H. Smith, superintendent of 





New Cereal Mill of the Washburn-Crosby Co. at Chicago 
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the Washburn-Crosby Co.’s flour mill at 


will also be superintendent in 
pres gl the new cereal mill. George 
Cormack, head miller, will direct the 
manufacture of the food products, and 
js assisted by Donald Snyder, who is in 
charge of this work at the mill. 
NOTES 

L. J. Weitzman, of the Weitzman Mill- 
i Co. Minneapolis, was in Chicago 
ps Bee on old friends last week. 

A. H. Erickson, of the Kelly-Erickson 
Co., flour brokers, Omaha, Neb., visited 
the trade in this market last week. 

C. W. Dilworth, miller’s agent, Chi- 
r has returned from a month’s stay 
at his fruit farm-at Allenhurst, Fla. 

W. M. Williams, president B. F. 
Gump Co., Chicago, left Jan. 30 on a 
week’s business trip to New York, 

Charles T. Stork, of Noury & Van 
Der Lande, Buffalo, stopped off in Chi- 
cago, Feb. 2, on his way to Minneapolis 
on a business trip. 

J. J. Kelly, of the Kelly Flour Co., 
Chicago, contemplates leaving Feb. 7 on 
a month’s business and pleasure trip to 
the Pacific Coast, accompanied by Mrs. 
Kelly. 

F. W. Martin, president Hayes Grain 
& Commmission Co., Chicago, has re- 
turned from a trip to Los Angeles, 
where he had been called by the illness 
of his mother. 

A local mill sold late last week a 
round lot of rye flour for export to 
eastern exporters. Several small sales 
were also reported by this company the 
fore part of the week. 

B. A. Eckhart, president B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago, will leave on 
Feb. 14 or 15 on a several months’ pleas- 
ure trip to California. This is one of 
Mr. Eckhart’s yearly trips to the Pacific 
Coast. 


A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, has returned from a 
trip to Buffalo, N. Y., and Lansing, 
Mich., where he attended the annual con- 
ventions of the New York and Michigan 
millers’ associations. 

The general offices of the American 
Hominy Co., Chicago, will be closed by 
the receivers, and Howard L. Fogg, for- 
mer secretary of the company, and co- 
receiver, will move to the offices of the 
Chicago Title & Trust Co. 

Stocks of flour in Chicago public 
warehouses and on railroad tracks, on 
Feb. 1, according to Frank C. Sickinger, 
chief flour inspector, were 28,200 bbls. 
This compares with 31,000 on Jan. 1, 
and 35,400 on Feb. 1, 1923. 

The proposal to extend the time of 
trading on the Chicago Board of Trade 
from 1:15 to 2 p.m. was defeated on 
Jan, 31 by a vote of 502 against and 220 
for. It is reported that a large num- 
ber of outside members were in attend- 
ance to vote against the proposal. 


H. R. Strauss, of the Bertley Co., 
millfeed and oil meal, Chicago, has re- 
turned from an eastern trip. This con- 
cern is issuing a weekly review of the 
millfeed and oil meal markets, known as 
the Bertley Bulletin, which is being well 
received by members of the trade. 

Nat C. Murray, formerly chief statis- 
tician of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, spoke before the members of 
the Chicago Board of Trade on Feb. 1 
on the subject of “Government Crop Re- 
porting.” This lecture is the second of 
a series planned by the Board of Trade 
on various phases of the grain business. 


According to the Wheat Council of 
the United States, the Post Office De- 
partment, co-operating with the efforts 
of eer ertment of Agriculture and 
the to help the wheat farmer, is 
the services of the thousands of 

throughout the country. 
will be displayed urging the 
consumption of more wheat and cereals. 


A meeting of the Chicago toast com- 
mittee was held Wedneslay noon, Jan. 
at the offices of the Commonwealth 
Grosvenor Dawe, of the 

of the United States, 

gave a review of the activities in eastern 
which was followed by a discus- 
sion of plans for future work on the 
toast movement in Chicago and through- 


aie 


out About 20 were present. 
Dr. H. E. Barnard represented the bak- 
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ers, and P. P. Croarkin the Chicago 
Flour Club. 

Grosvenor Dawe has resigned as sec- 
retary of the Wheat Council of the 
United States, and has left for a month’s 
vacation in Florida. Mr. Dawe has been 
connected with the council since it was 
organized in June, 1923, and has done 
very effective work on the toast cam- 
paign in various parts of the country. 
He expects to enter some other line of 
activity. 

Among millers visiting the Chicago 
market last week were: A. L. Good- 
man, vice president and manager Duluth 
Universal Milling Co., Duluth, Minn; 
Fred Hall, general manager Falcon Mill- 
ing Co., Des Moines, Iowa; A. G. Bem- 
mels, sales manager Baldwin Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis; O. C. Williams, North- 
field (Minn.) Flour Mills Co; D. D. 
Davis, secretary, and M. K. Guthrie, 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis. 

H. S. Masters, newly appointed man- 
- of the Chicago office of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, 
arrived here on Jan. 28 to assume his 
new duties. He succeeds John W. Burns, 
who is now vice president and sales 
manager Kelsay-Burns Milling Co., 
Evansville, Ind. Mr. Masters has been 
with the Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion about two years, and formerly held 
the position of district sales manager. 





MILWAUKEE 


The first advance in spring patent 
prices by Milwaukee mills since early 
in December had the effect of quicken- 
ing inquiry, which has been lagging. 
Actual business booked last week was 
not appreciably greater than in the pre- 
vious week, but the trade feels that a 


better call may be looked for momen- ° 


tarily. 

Limits on both family and bakers 
patents were moved up 15@20c, although 
some of the outside mills did not fol- 
low the advance in wheat and continued 
to ask the same as before. Naturally, 
some of the business went in that direc- 
tion, but it would appear that interests 
formerly known as the more discriminat- 
ing buyers are coming more and more 
to a buying basis of quality rather than 
price. Established brands therefore are 
faring better than nondescript offerings. 
At the close, on Feb. 2, fancy city brands 
of hard spring wheat patent were quoted 
at $6.45@6.95 bbl, standard patent at 
$6.20@6.55, and straight at $5.95@6.25, 
in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

Offers of the better qualities of clear 
flour by local mills are still negligible, 
because the regular run of output is ap- 
plied on old orders and standing con- 
tracts. These are picked up quickly, and 
without haggling over price. The situa- 
tion is less favorable with respect to the 
intermediate and lower qualities, yet mill 
warehouses are not overstocked, and ac- 
cumulation is not disturbing. Prices are 
largely nominal at about an unchanged 
basis. At the close, on Feb. 2, fancy 
clear was quoted at $5@5.25 bbl, first 
at $4.80@5.10, and second at $3.50@4, in 
98-lb cottons. 

The spread between spring and Kan- 
sas patent has widened with the advance 
in spring and the holding of Kansas 
values on an unchanged basis, and this 
has helped to inject more interest in 
Kansas offerings. At best, however, 
trade is only fair, and the principal in- 
terests are still inclined to adhere to a 
waiting attitude. There seems to be a 
growing tendency, however, for buyers 
to be less insistent in their price views, 
and a somewhat greater wiltinimeds to 
come halfway in meeting the ideas of 
millers. At the close, on Feb. 2, fancy 
brands of Kansas family patent were 
quoted at $6.45@6.65 bbl, standard pat- 
ent at $6.10@6.40, straight at $5.80@ 
6.10, and first clear at $4.50@5, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

RYE FLOUR 

Rye flour offerings continue to attract 
considerable attention, even when made 
at a slight advance in price to compen- 
sate for the higher cost of the grain in 
both the cash and option markets. Ex- 
port buying has not been resumed on 
the same active scale as before the holi- 
days, although such business is still fur- 
nishing mills with directions that help 
mentintally in keeping peg oH moving 


promptly. At the close, on Feb, 2, pure 


white rye flour was quoted at $4.10@ 
4.35 bbl, straight at $3.95@4.15, and 
pure dark at $3.75@3.95, in 98-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 27-Feb. 2..... 12,000 2,500 21 
Previous week .... 12,000 4,000 34 
Last year ......... 16,000 1,000 7 
Two years ago..... 16,000 500 4 
Three years ago.... 24,000 4,580 19 
Four years ago.... 24,000 9,600 40 
Five years ago..... 18,000 9,400 52 

MILLFEED 


The millfeed market is generally de- 
scribed as “sick.” Business is not inac- 
tive, yet the demand is very’ disappoint- 
ing, and all the high hopes entertained 
in November and December that Janu- 
ary-February business would be brisk 


have not materialized. Consumer demand° 


is unusually slack for the season, and 
appears even more so considering the 
light buying by feeders and the farm 
trade since the early fall. Cold weather 
stimulated demand only to a slight ex- 
tent, despite the fact that resellers en- 
tered the winter with supplies below nor- 
mal and mill bookings out of propor- 
tion. 

Inasmuch as the trade is able to find 
customers at a price, views of resellers 
have softened considerably, which has 
been followed by a pressing for further 
advantages by buyers. Spot prices are 
softer than deferred. Bran is $1@1.50 
ton lower, and middlings have been 
marked down $1.50, ranging at a parity 
to a 50c premium over bran. Flour mid- 
dlings are $2.50@3 ton lower. Red dog 
is unchanged, but nominal and easy. 
Rye feed is 50c@$1 ton lower. Oil meal, 
for the first time in months, is easy, with 
prices $3 ton less, while cottonseed meal 
is down $1@2, and gluten feed com- 
mands $1 less. Mills quote standard 
bran at $26.50@27.50 ton, winter bran 
$28.50@29, standard fine middlings $27 
@27.50, flour middlings $29@30, red dog 
$32.50@33, hominy feed $33@33.50, rye 
feed $23@24, reground oat feed $14@ 
14.50, old process oil meal $44@45, cot- 
tonseed meal $44@49, and gluten feed 
$38.40, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 


CORN GOODS 


Corn products are holding their own, 
which means that these are no nearer 
the ideas of buyers and consumers than 
before, with the result that trade is very 
dull and the limited quantity being 
moved represents losses, because of the 
concessions that are made. The risk in- 
volved in trade with European countries 
under the uncertain exchange situation 
makes this class of business hardly de- 
sirable, and atop of it all is a certain 
lack of ability to pay for goods even 
when needed. Prices are almost en- 
tirely nominal, and unchanged. At the 
close, on Feb. 2, corn flour was quoted at 
$1.95@2.05, corn meal at $1.90@2, and 
corn grits at $1.95@2.05, in 100-lb sacks, 
at-the mill. 


CASH GRAIN 


Wheat closed 2@3c higher. Receipts, 
18 cars; previous week, 17; last year, 52. 
Good milling and shipping demand; of- 
ferings light. Basis unchanged, but held 
very firm. Soft winter basis especially 
strong and at premiums over hard. No. 
1 dark Dakota northern closed at $1.21@ 
1.25, No. 2 $1.19@1.23, No. 3 $1.16@1,21; 
No. 1 hard winter $1.13@1.16, No. 2 
$1.11@1.15, No. 3 $1.07@1.10; No. 1 red 
winter $1.17@1.18, No. 2 $1.16@1.17, No. 
3 $1.11@1.16; No. 1 mixed $1.10@1.18, 
No. 2 $1.09@1.16, No. 3 $1.07@1.14. To 
arrive market, Feb. 2: No. 2 durum, No, 
2 mixed, No. 2 red durum, 10 days, 
$1,07%; No. 2 hard winter, 10 days 
$1.10%, 30 days $1.105, 60 days $1.0954; 
No. 2 yellow hard winter, 60 days, 
$1.09%; No. 2 red winter, 10 days 
$1.12%, 30 days $1.125%, 60 days $1.11%. 

Rye closed 1@1%%c higher. Receipts, 
25 cars; previous week, 23; last year, 77. 
Offerings light, and aero taken by 
shippers and millers, Basis improved by 

demand and small receipts, No. 2 
ranging %@lc under May. price. No. 1 
closed at 783@73%4c, No. 2 72%,@73%c, 
No. 3 72@72\%4c, No. 4 68@71c. To ar- 
rive market, Feb. 2: No. 2, 30 days, 
12%c. 
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Corn closed unchanged. Receipts, 367 
cars; previous week, 149; last year, 443. 
Offerings moderate, and demand brisk 
from industries and shippers. White 
continues at good premiums over mixed 
and yellow. No. 3 white ranged %@lc 
under May price, yellow 2@2%c under, 
and mixed 2@3%c under, as to moisture 
and color. No. 3 white closed at 79@ 
794%4c, No. 3 yellow 78@78%c, No. 3 
mixed 76% @77'éc. 

Oats closed 1@1%c higher. Receipts, 
133 cars; previous week, 144; last year, 
290. Cereal mills and shippers in mar- 
ket for all descriptions, while offerings 
are moderate, but choice heavy qualities 
are scarce. No. 3 white ranged 4@'%c 
under May price, closing at 49@49%4c. 

Barley closed 3@5c higher. Receipts, 
115 cars; previous week, 153; last year, 
114, Market strong and active, with top 
figure on crop reached Feb. 1 with sale 
of one car Wisconsin, 46-lb, at 83c bu. 
Demand excellent and all . descriptions 
wanted, especially malting. Choice to 
fancy, 46@48-lb test, quotable at 82@ 
83c; fair to good, 48@45-lb test, 68@ 
82c; light weight, 38@42-lb test, 64@ 
75c; feed, 65@66c. Iowa was quoted at 
65@83c, as to quality; Wisconsin, 68@ 
838c; Minnesota, 65@83c; Dakota, 65@ 
80c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7—Receipts—, -Shipments— 

1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbis... 23,450 12,550 8,200 19,430 
Wheat, bus.: 25,200 71,400 55,000 59,800 
Corn, bus.... 543,160 655,640 153,950 448,500 
Oats, bus.... 292,600 638,000 275,050 409,550 
Barley, bus.. 183,220 180,120 64,800 67,670 
Rye, bus..... $33,960 107,540 10,570 152,010 
Feed, tons... 500 90 7,869 9,285 

NOTES 


The Milwaukee Macaroni Co., 182-184 
Huron Street, Milwaukee, has increased 
its capital stock to $100,000 to accommo- 
date the growth of its business and to 
provide for extensions of capacity with- 
in the next few months. 


The Galesville (Wis.) Farmers’ Ex- 
change, conducting an elevator and ware- 
house, reports a 1923 volume of business 
of $56,232 and net profits of $993, with 
total assets Jan. 1 of $33,348. The asso- 
ciation handled 28,301 bus grain, 17,654 
sacks feed and 11,067 lbs seed, in addi- 
tion to hay, wool and binder twine. 


R. E. Davis, of the Park County Mill- 
ing Co., Livingston, Mont., who has been 
visiting markets in Wisconsin and north- 
ern Illinois for several weeks in the in- 
terests of Gateway flour and feeding- 
stuffs, has decided to remain indefinitely, 
and for the time being is making his 
headquarters at the St. Charles Hotel, 


Milwaukee. 
L. E. Meyer. 





ENEMY FUNDS FOR RELIEF WORK 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A proposal of 
far-reaching importance in its trade ad- 
vantages abroad has been submitted to 
the President by Colonel Thomas W. 
Miller, alien property custodian. Colonel 
Miller proposes legislation at once to 
permit the formation of a gigantic fed- 
eral corporation, to be financed with 
alien enemy funds now held in the Unit- 
ed States Treasury, to bring about an 
early and spirited resumption of trade 
between the United States and the for- 
mer enemy powers. 

Prophesying that it may be many 
years before the ultimate disposition of 
the alien property now held by the gov- 
ernment is finally determined upon, 
Colonel Miller pointed out that this in- 
cludes $180,000,000 in cash realized 
through the sale of enemy property. and 
which, in effect, is idle and unavailable 
for useful purposes. This great fund, 
now on deposit with the Secretary of 
the Treasury, he said, would be con- 
stantly increasing. The custodian be- 
lieves it could be profitably used in the 
restoration of trade relations with for- 
mer alien enemies, that all approved 
American claims could be paid out of 
the surplus, and the original funds even- 
tually returned to their rightful alien 
owners intact, thus avoiding any confis- 
cation of property. 

The plan, it is asserted, could easily 
and without expense to this country take 
the place of all the numerous proposals 
now pending for giving relief to Ger- 


many. 
Cuagres C. Hart, 
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ENGLAND 


Lonvon, Enc., Jan. 16.—The political 
situation both at home and abroad seems 
to be the dominating factor of exchange 
values, and these in turn react on the 
grain and flour markets, causing a feel- 
ing of great uncertainty as to the fu- 
ture. In anticipating that the special 
efforts which are to be made by the 
French ernment to check the fall in 
the purchasing power of the franc may 
be effective, the value has appreciated 
from the new low level of 98.25 francs to 
the pound sterling, on Jan. 14, and to- 
day closes at 92.30. 

e principal measures which are to 
be laid before the chamber of deputies 
for this purpose are the repression of 
evasion of taxes, postponement of all 
social and other reform legislation, 
economies in the public services, and an 
all-around increase of 20 per cent in 
existing taxation. The last proposition 
was rejected about a year ago, but as 
it is intended by the French government 
to make the adoption of the whole pro- 

e a question of confidence in the 
ernment, it is more than likely that 
all will this time be accepted. 

It is estimated that these measures 
will produce a total of —7,700,000,000 
francs, made up as follows: (a) repres- 
sion of frauds, about 2,000,000,000; (b) 
postponement of social services and 
economies, 1,000,000,000; (c) increase in 
taxation, 4,700,000,000. 

These, if adopted, cannot fail to im- 
prove the F say saa of French finance but, 
to quote the Times, although they would 
represent a substantial installment of 
reform, they would not suffice to restore 
perfect equilibrium, which is absolutely 
necessary to a full and proper solution 
of the French financial problem. The 
estimates of the finance committee of 
the senate show that revenue should ex- 
ceed iture by a small margin, but 
the “bu of recoverable expenditure,” 
which is the cause of the present finan- 
cial weakness, shows a deficit of 9,000,- 
000,000 francs. Besides, this is not the 
whole story, as further borrowings are 
contemplated under this latter heading, 
which, however, would be reduced to 
about 12,000,000,000 francs, provided 
that the reforms as outlined above are 
passed and the estimates are fulfilled. 

The present value of the pound ster- 
ling is also not without its anxieties. 
Fear of labor coming into power seems 
to have been the cause of not a little 
of the recent decline, compared with the 
’ value of the dollar, but it is more than 
likely that, when the change has become 
an accomplished fact, greater steadiness 
will be shown. 


THREATENED RAILWAY STRIKE 


Notwithstanding the serious results of 
recent strikes, the possibility of a strike 
all the railway men, to start on Jan. 
is a cause of the greatest anxiety to 
traders. The hope that at the. eleventh 
hour it may be averted is in every one’s 
mind, for an absolute stoppage of all 
railway borne goods traffic is a real 
to contemplate, bringing, as it 
‘must, suffering and privation in its train. 
FLOUR PRICES 
The general improvement in the flour 
trade mentioned last week was main- 
until Jan. 14, quite a fair busi- 
iz by the majority of 
main cau the im- 


+ dee 
to 47s 


synchronized with an improvement in 
sterling value, with the result that the 
demand slackened considerably, prices 
for wheat declined, and the demand for 
flour stopped almost dead, and since 
Jan. 14 trade in flour has been very 
meager, notwithstanding that cable 
rices from Canada have declined at 
east 6d, 

Today mill cable offers are 38s 94@ 
34s, c.i.f., for February shipment from 
seaboard. There are resellers who would 
be ready to shade these prices from their 
cheaper purchases if the opportunity 
offers, but it is reported that there has 
been an absolute dearth of orders today. 
Canadian top patents are offered by 
mills at about 36s, c.i.f., but exact quo- 
tations cannot be given. The spot value 
is equal to 35s 6d, c.i.f., but there are 
no buyers. 

Australian flour seems to be the one 
type for which there is a demand, but it 
is reported that there are very few of- 
fers to be got from Australian millers, 
those who were in the market last week 
at 33s, cif., having either withdrawn 
their offers or sold elsewhere. The Con- 
tinent seems to have been buying, and 
anything in store finds ready purchasers. 

English flours have also advanced, 
owing to the demand for English wheat 
by port millers. The official price for 
London milled straights on Jan. 14 was 
39s, delivered, which is equal to about 
35s, c.if., but it would be difficult to 
find a miller who would refuse to do 
business if bid 36s. The price at which 
offals can be readily sold is a material 
help to English millers, who are today 
considered to be making a profit on their 
trade, which must be an agreeable 
change. 


FLOUR AND WHEAT STOCKS 


As anticipated some weeks ago, the 
stocks of flour in London, as shown in 
the return made by the secretary of the 
London Corn Exchange, have made a 
material increase, amounting, as they do, 
to nearly 88 per cent. The weekly distri- 
bution has declined also, and is now be- 
low the average of 1923. The actual 
figures are as follows, wheat being shown 
in quarters of 480 lbs, and flour in 
sacks of 280 lbs: 


Quarterly movement of— 
Imports for the 13 weeks 
ending Dec. 28 
Add stocks on Oct, 1, 1923. 


Wheat Flour 


1,315,096 346,297 
87,071 42,616 








Totals 
Stocks on Dec. 28, 1923.... 


1,402,167 388,913 
10,160 79,776 








Total distribution during 


three months 1,392,007 309,137 








Average deliveries per week 


during this quarter...... 107,077 23,779 
Average deliveries during ‘ 
last quarter .........6... 103,166 25,633 
Average weekly deliveries 

during same quarter last 

, TS ee ee Tea 92,209 27,165 
Average weekly deliveries 

Guring 1922 ....6ss...0% 101,255 24,899 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Arrivals of flour have fallen off some- 
what, and this week’s quota is light. 
The quantities, in sacks of 280 lbs each, 
are: from the United States, Atlantic, 
5,950; Canada, Atlantic 500, Pacific 
3,500; Australia, 1,601; Continent, 858. 


WHEAT PRICES 


Although wheat prices today are below 
the best of the week, all descriptions 
show quite an advance, and it is under- 
stood that there has been a large volume 
of business transacted. No. 1 northern 
po wing arrived, has wo os — 

a » December- 
J 46s 94@47s,. January-February 
46s 6d, and February-March at 
45s 9d. Australian wheat, from ee. | 
in the market, has advanc 


for January asking, and Feb- 


ruary to 47s 3d. Soft white Pacifics 
are offered at 48s for February shipment. 
Rosafe, 6314-lb, afloat, is offered at 46s 
3d, and January at 45s 9d. Azima- 
Black Sea on sample is offered at 45s 6d 
for February shipment. 


MILL OFFALS 


The demand for mill offals is well 
maintained, and today home mills are 
asking £7 10s for bran and £9 for mid- 
dlings; in fact some are wanting £9 5s 
for their middlings, but these mills are 
well sold up. Plate pollards, owing to 
continued scarcity, are rather stronger, 
parcels on passage being offered at £7 
10s, cif. January shipment can be 
purchased at £7, and January-February 
is offered at £6 12s 6d. Fancy Plate 
middlings afloat command £9 2s 6d, 
while for February-March they are of- 
fered at £8 7s 6d. 


OATMEAL 


Trade papers report an improved de- 
mand for London milled rolled oats and 
all grades of meal, and an advance in 
the prices they ask, but it is difficult to 
reconcile this statement with the diffi- 
culty traders on the market seem to find 
to market their holdings. Midlothian 
and Aberdeen are unchanged at £21 and 
£17, respectively. London made is quot- 
ed at £17. Importers report no demand 
for forward business, and spot trade 
very quiet, with sellers prepared to ac- 
cept well under replacing prices for 
round lots. It is underst that Ameri- 
can shippers have advanced their prices 
at least Is per sack, but some Canadian 
millers have been prepared to sell at a 
much lower figure. 


SEVERE COLD IN EUROPE 


Very severe weather has been experi- 
enced in many parts of the Continent 
during the past few weeks. In Berlin 
and neighborhood frozen snow lies 
heaped up many feet high at the edges 
of the sidewalks, and in the suburbs and 
country places people are going about on 
skis and little wooden sleighs. Heavy 
snowstorms have swept the eastern prov- 
inces, disorganizing the railway service, 
and although the harbors of the Baltic 
ports are not frozen over yet, shippin 
and fishing have been stopped in severa 
of them, owing to drifting icebergs and 
floating ice. Very cold weather is also 
reported from parts of Italy, Switzer- 
land and Holland. No serious damage 
to crops, however, is reported, the out- 
look being generally satisfactory. 


WHEAT GROWING IN PORTUGAL 


It is — in the London papers 
that, in order to promote wheat growing 
in Portugal and to render the country 
independent of imported grain and flour, 
a rich farmer is endeavoring to induce 
his fellow-farmers to increase the area 
under cultivation and to improve the 
quality of their grain, by arranging a 
competition. Prizes will be awarded to 
those who produce the best wheat and 
show the largest increase in acreage. As 
the country is already almost self-sup- 
porting, he may succeed in accomplishing 
his desire, to make it completely so, as 
it appears the farmers have given a 
ready response to his offer. 





Liverpool Market Brisk 

LaverPoot, Jan. 16—Business was 
quite brisk in wheat all last week and 
prices continually advanced, but the past 
few days comes has slightly fallen off, 
owing to the high prices asked. The 
determining feature has been the Ameri- 
can exchange, which has moved con- * 
sistently against this country. The rea- 
son advanced is the fears of a labor 
government, but the fall in the franc 
must be taken into account, as this is 


bound to have a demoralizing influence, 
and also the threatened railway strike, 
Canada offered on a moderate scale only, 
and arrivals in this country are light, 
Liverpool graded wheat futures are ve 

active, and March wheat is quoted at 
9s 344d, after being at one time 9s 5d, 
but even at 9s 344d it shows an advance 
on the week of 3d per ctl. May ig 
quoted at 9s 14d, and July at 8s 11%d. 


IMPORTED FLOUR 


With the increase in the price of wheat, 
flour importers report rather a better 
trade, and buyers seem more inclined to 
take hold of forward stuff. Manitoba 
export patents were sold at 33s 3d, c.i.f, 
for January and first half February, but 
shippers are now asking 34s 3d, cif, 
A rather better inquiry for American 
soft winter patents has prevailed at 36s 
for January seaboard. Australian flours 
for shipment are out of line; 33s, c.i.f,, 
is asked for January-February seaboard, 
which means 34s 6d on the quay, but 
there are sellers on spot at this price, 

HOME MILLED FLOUR 

Home millers report a more lively 
trade, and bakers have been taking hold 
quite freely. Millers have put their 
prices up 1s 8d per 280 lbs on all grades, 
and this has had a rather restricting 
effect. Prices are about as follows: bak- 
ers grade, 34s 6d@35s; straight run, 
36@37s; top patents, 38s 6d. 


LOW GRADE FLOURS 


Low grade flour experienced a remark- 
able increase in price. River Plate is 
held by shippers at £10, c.i.f., for Feb- 
ruary seaboard, with buyers here at 
about £9 10s. Minneapolis second clears 
have sold at 26s 3d, but shippers are now 
asking 27s 9d for first half February, 
with no sales at this price. 

FEED 

American linseed cakes are quoted at 
£11 2s 6d, with buyers at £10 10s for 
March and April shipment. On spot, 
trade is slow at £11 12s 6d, ex-store. 
Egyptian cotton cake is also slow at 
about £7 2s 6d for February shipment. 





SCOTLAND 

Guascow, Jan. 15.—The most notable 
development on the market here of late 
has been an advance in the value of 
Australian flour, which for some months 
had been considered the best bargain 
offering. In fact, during recent weeks 
Australian flour was cheaper relatively 
than Australian wheat. Wheat com- 
manded 46s per qr, whereas flour has 
been available at little more than 30s 
per 280 lbs, c.i.f. Australian flour has 
now moved up to 32@838s for February 
shipment, about 2s per sack dearer than 
it was a fortnight ago. With American 
winter flours approaching 40s, the Aus- 
tralian product, even at 33s 6d, is still 
regarded as a bargain. Anything be- 
yond February shipment for Australian 
is now 32s 6d@33s 6d per 280 lbs. 

On all hands it is now recognized that 
stocks of both wheat and flour have been 
allowed to fall rather low. The inevitable 
rise showed itself first in the case of 
wheat, but it is now affecting flour, and 
home millers in Scotland have put up 
their goods 1s per sack. Their rates now, 
on the c.i.f. basis, are 32s, 33s, and 34s 
6d, according to quality. For Manitoba 
flours, also quoted on the c.i.f. basis, 
the ruling prices per 280 lbs are 34s for 
the best grades, and 33s 6d for the sec- 
ond grades. There is little buying being 
done, and sellers find it difficult to make 


*any advance. American winters are now 


38@39s, and Canadian winters 34@35s. 
FUTURE MARKET PROSPECTS 


Importers of wheat and flour confess 
that the immediate future is not easy to 
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lear that Glasgow, like Liv- 
reat = Fetes, has allowed stocks 
t fall too low. Anything ordered now 
vould be for the latter half of January 
= February shipment, and as it would 
pH arrive for a considerable time, this 
o ns short supplies on spot and firm- 
= On the other hand there is the 
knowledge of a big quantity of stuff 
still to move from Canada. _W heat has 
advanced about $s per qr since Christ- 
mas, but flour has not yet moved to an 

uivalent level, and feedingstuffs are 
still relatively dearer than wheat. 


OATMEAL 


The oatmeal market is still in the dol- 
drums. There may be an artificial stim- 
ulus to the trade when relief is or- 

anized for the Western islands and 
Highlands of Scotland. The inclement 
weather experienced both during the 
growing season and during the harvest 
have left the crofters and fishing com- 
munities in the north of Scotland very 
short of agricultural produce. Potatoes 
and oats are the staple foods of these 
people during the winter and spring. 
They are, in fact, atetivey the heaviest 
consumers of oatmeal in this country. 

Both Glasgow and Edinburgh are 
sharing in the meee for relief to those 
in distress in these parts. The board 
of agriculture is accumulating a supply 
of potatoes both for table use and for 
pe iy and it is certain that large quan- 
tities of oatmeal will also be purchased 
as part of the relief measures. 


FEED 


Prices for feedingstuffs have advanced 
considerably of late. Home millers were 
enjoying a good trade for their bran, 
but it is now being spoiled to some ex- 
tent by imports from the River Plate. 
Plate bran can be bought here today at 
about 7s per 112 lbs, against 7s 6d@ 
1s 9d for home bran. The Plate imports 
consist of both pollards and bran. Corn, 
which has been gaining in price of late, 
is available from several sources, 

Meal is still relatively cheaper than 
corn. It can be bought for 9s 3d per 
119 lbs, against 9s 9d for the corn itself. 
Plate corn on the c.i.f. basis is quoted 
for April-May at 35s 3d per 480 lbs, and 
for May-June at 34s 6d@34s 9d, against 


_ the ruling price for January shipment 
,of 39s@39s 6d. Thus the offers for the 


new crop are nominally 4s below the cur- 
rent price. While there is an apparent 
shortage of corn at all United Kingdom 
ports, it will be seen that there is a 
speculative faith in the new crop. 

The old and the new supplies will 
have to merge in parity, so that either 
the old crop remainder will have to de- 
cline or the new crop will be dearer than 
is reflected in present forward offers. 
There is no American corn on the mar- 
ket. Quantities are offered for January 
shipment, but doubts on the score of its 
quality are entertained. For sheep feed- 
ing, American corn usually commands a 
higher price here than Plate. 


DEATH OF TWO FLOUR MEN 


The Glasgow flour trade has recently 
lost by death two of its members, M. D. 
Kerr and Thomas Inglis Thomson. Mr. 
Kerr was formerly a partner in the firm 
of W. H. Rutherfurd & Co., flour im- 
porters, having retired last September, 
on account of failing health, He was 
connected with the firm for 15 years and 
was formerly with Robert Neill, Ltd., 
flour importer, of Glasgow, and in his 
younger days with M. Kosmack & Co. 

Thomas Inglis Thomson was connected 
with the flour importing firm of D. T. 
Russell & Baird, Ltd., being one of its 
leading salesmen in the Glasgow district. 





IRELAND 


Betrasr, Jan. 15.—The flour trade has 
been extremely dull as far as new buy- 
ing is concerned, and it seems as if con- 
sumers have made up their minds to con- 
tinue their hand-to-mouth policy. It 
pr Hs a safe game to play at present, 
a8 bakers make a very Maudeome margin 
on bread, and have no real inducement 
to go in heavily for flour and take any 
risks, There have been fairly good ar- 
rivals of Manitoba flour in the north of 
Ireland, the bulk of which has gone 
straight into consumers’ hands. The gen- 
eral tone of the market is decidedly bet- 
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ter, and millers have been asking some 
advance, 
FLOUR VALUES 


Quotations for some of the best- 
known brands of Manitoba patents were 
at one time as low as 33s 6d, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, 33s 9d, Dublin, and 34s 6d, Lon- 
donderry, and some business was done in 
both Belfast and Londonderry for Jan- 
uary seaboard at these figures, but prices 
subsequently advanced, which put an 
end to business. Very fine short patents 
were sold at 36s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
36s 6d, Dublin, under mill brand, but the 
general price of good short patents is 
around 36s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 36s 3d, 
Dublin, and 37s, Londonderry, for first 
half February seaboard shipment. 

Minneapolis flours have been mostly 
dull and completely noncompetitive. 
True, it has been possible to buy one 
well-known brand at about 35s 6d, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast, and 3@6d per sack more 
Dublin, and there seems to be some busi- 
ness all the time in this flour in all 
positions. 

American soft winters are still hope- 
lessly out of line, the lowest mill quota- 
tions being on the basis of 36s, net, 
ci.f., Belfast or Dublin, for end of 
January or early February shipment 
from the mill, and when one takes into 
consideration that home millers are still 
sellers of very good home made flour on 
the basis of 34s, net, c.if., Belfast or 
Dublin, it is easily seen how impossible 
it is for importers to make any headway 
in soft winters. 

There have been offers of Australian 
flour at 33s, net, c.if., Belfast, and a 
similar poe Dublin, for February sea- 
board shipment, this being for one of 
the best flours, but trading in Australian 
flour is impossible at present in compe- 
tition with English or Irish mills, as, 
apart from the long delay in getting de- 
livery, they are not even in line in price. 

There have been offers of Pacific 
Coast soft flours at about the same fig- 
ure as Australian, but it is impossible to 
do anything in these. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal has been very quiet. There 
has been little change in price, either on 
spot or for shipment. Complaints gen- 
erally are that the consumptive demand 
is not good for either home made or im- 
ported. Quotations range 45@47s per 
280 Ibs, net, cif., Belfast, and about 
the same price Dublin. Demand for im- 
ported flake is better.all over Ireland, 
and although there is no buying by im- 
porters to any extent, retailers find the 
consumptive call better than for home 
made. No doubt the price has a good 
deal to do with it, for trade generally i 
not good, and those out of employment 
are buying the cheapest food, with the 
result that before long the demand 
should bring about some buying on the 
part of wholesalers to replenish stocks. 

Quotations for American flake for 
January-February shipment from the 
seaboard still keep firm at about 39s per 
280 lbs, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, 
for about the cheapest sorts; well-known 
brands under popular marks would prob- 
ably be Ils more. There have been very 
reasonable offers of pinhead meal, and 
38s on a firm bid would probably be 
accepted, though mills are asking a little 
more. 

FEED 


Mill offals continue in very good de- 
mand, Everything being made is going 
straight into consumption, and even im- 
ported is easily cleared up at the pre- 
vailing prices. Broad white bran of the 
fancy type is still commanding over £11 
10s per ton, delivered. Home millers are 
able to get over £10 for any of the best 
white variety in Belfast and the north, 
and south of Ireland millers are getting 
the same price. For small red £9 is 
obtained in the north, but in Dublin and 
the south the price is at least 10s per 
ton more, bags included, delivered. 

Demand for Indian meal was good all 
through the fall, and is still above the 
ordinary for the time of the year in 
Belfast and district. Prices range from 
£10 10s per ton in the north to £11 in 
Dublin, and as high as £11 5s in the 
extreme south and west. Flaked corn 
for cattle feeding is about 30s per ton 
above these figures. 

Linseed cakes have ranged well on 
spot, sellers being able to obtain £12, 


net, c.i.f., Belfast, for good imported 
varieties. This is really a low price, 
taking into consideration that there are 
no crushers in the north of Ireland. 

In Dublin and the south, home made 
is fetching about £13 per ton, and im- 
ported is worth £12 10s, net, cif. In 
the extreme south and west, buyers ob- 
tain these supplies chiefly from Liver- 
pool, and are getting imported cake at 
about £12 15s, Cork and Sligo. Ship- 
ment prices for distant positions are 
steady. Decorticated home made cotton 
cake is about £14 10s per ton, Belfast, 
and £14 15s, Dublin. Foreign supplies 
are very scarce and the little offering 
commands £13 per ton, Belfast, and £13 
10s, Dublin, but demand in the latter 
market is greater than the supply. 


CHANGES IN BELFAST FLOUR TRADE 


M. Kosmack & Co., flour importers of 
Glasgow, who have also had a branch in 
Belfast for many years, have appointed 
Mr. Galbraith, formerly associated with 
John White & Son, millers of Glasgow, 
their manager for Belfast and the north 
of Ireland. M. Kosmack & Co. will have 
the handling of all the products of John 
White & Son in the north of Ireland in 
addition to imported flour from America, 
Canada and elsewhere. 

Andrew Stewart, who has acted as 
manager of the Belfast branch of M. 
Kosmack & Co., Glasgow, for many 

ears, has entered into partnership with 

. Kosmack, son of the original founder 
of the firm of M. Kosmack & Co., and 
they have started in business as import- 
ers of flour, grain and feedingstuffs at 
8 Corporation Street, Belfast, under the 
firm name of Kosmack, Stewart & Co. 
In addition to representing American 
and Canadian mills it is understood that 
they will also handle the products of the 
Riverside Milling Co., Glasgow, which is 
now controlled by Joseph Rank, Ltd., of 
Hull and London. Mr. Stewart, who is 
well known in the trade in the north of 
Ireland, will carry with him the. good 
wishes of his many friends, while the 
name of Kosmack is a household word in 
connection with the flour trade. 





HUNGARY 


Buparest, Jan. 7.—The agricultural 
situation continues quite satisfactory, 
the fields being protected against frost 
by a good cover of snow. The area 
sown to cereals is at least equal to that 
of last year. 

The yields in 1923 show a notable im- 
provement, compared with previous 
years, the average wheat yield amount- 
ing to 19 bus per acre, against 15 in 
1922, Other cereals also show better 
yields. This improvement is due mainly 
to the favorable weather and to the 
copious rainfalls experienced during the 
decisive period of growth, for farming 
methods have not yet reached the pre- 
war level. 

In 1923 the output of the Hungarian 
mills did not exceed 25 per cent of their 
milling capacity, and several provincial 
and Budapest mills were obliged to stop 
running. 

RYE FLOUR 


Rye flours are not liked in Hungary 
and, therefore, an outlet is wanted for 
the rye surplus. Since harvest the price 
of rye has gradually declined, and many 
farmers have used this cereal as cattle 
feed. Since autumn not only rye flours 
but also wheaten cooking flour stocks 
have accumulated. 


EXPORT PERMITS 


At last the government, yielding to the 
pos remonstrances of both Budapest 
and provincial mills, granted export per- 
mits, not only for top grades but also 
for cooking flours and rye flours, but on 
conditions which cause great difficulty, 
so much the more as in the meantime 
Roumanian flours have appeared on the 
Austrian and Czecho-Slovakian markets. 
An export permit is granted, not only 
to mills but also to flour traders, 

However, the flour export to Czecho- 
Slovakia has come to a standstill again, 
chiefly owing to the attitude of the 
Czechian government, which limits the 
license to importers of American and 
French flours and co-operative societies, 
and refuses to extend it to Hungarian 
flours. 
Another difficulty in the way of ex- 
porting flour consists in the export duties 
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and in the obligation to deliver to the 
devisen-centrale part of the foreign bills 
at an exchange considerably under the 
rate obtainable in the free trade. 


GRAIN AND FLOUR PRICES 


Quotations on the Budapest corn ex- 
change, converted into cents on the basis 
of the official dollar exchange, per bushel, 
are as follows: wheat $1.33, rye 92c, 
barley 93c, oats 94c, corn 92c. Quota- 
tions of the amalgamated Budapest mills 
for wheat flours, per 280 lbs, delivered, 
Budapest: patents $12.40; cooking flours, 
$11; bread flours, $8.90. 

The depreciation which the Hungarian 
crown currency has suffered since last 
summer—the purchasing power in the 
country ag | under the figure quoted on 
the Zurich Exchange—was followed by 
a proportionate rise in cereal prices, the 
high level of which necessitates immense 
capital, the purchase of one carload, 100 
quintals, of wheat requiring 11,000,000 
crowns. Therefore the Budapest mills, 
as well as several large provincial ones, 
have been obliged to raise their share 
capital (indicated in crowns) as follows 
(000’s omitted) : 

At 
Formerly present 
Erste Ofen-Pester Steam 

ie oS ree 840,000 4,200,000 

Victoria Steam Mills, Ltd.. 600,000 3,000,000 


Concordia Steam Mills, Ltd. 650,000 1,300,000 
Pest Roller Mills, Ltd...... 400,000 


Louisen Steam Mills, Ltd... 66,000 392,000 
Millers & Bakers Mills, Ltd. 45,000 315,000 
Elizabeth Steam Mills, Ltd. 40,500 283,500 

Moreover, the capital reserve of all 


these mills has been raised. 
Beno Scuwarz. 





ROUMANIA 


Buparest, Jan. 7.—The campaign of 
the Roumanian mills tending to a re- 
vival of the flour export, which was for 
a long time suspended owing to govern- 
mental measures, has at last led to a 
decree permitting the export of flours 
and cereals on the basis of newly fixed 
duties. However, the expectations of 
mills were by no means realized by the 
said decree. It created a situation in 
which the export of wheat is promoted 
more efficaciously than that of flour. 

While the new export duty on wheat 
amounts to 25,000 lei per carload of 100 
quintals, the flour export duty is 35,000 
lei for the first 10,000 wagons and 30,- 
000 for subsequent quantities. The nat- 
ural consequence of this discrepancy is 
a brisk wheat export, to the detriment 
of the flour export. 

Immediately after the promulgation 
of the said decree 10,000 wagons of 
wheat left the country, and according to 
reports by the port custom houses an- 
other 10,000 wagons stood ready loaded 
before the decree was passed. e con- 
sequence was a sudden rise in the price 
of wheat, which already exceeded 520 
lei per quintal. 

The Bucharest Millers’ Association— 
Sindicatul Morarilor—recently held a 
meeting in which it stated that the new 
export system, which had led to an ac- 
tive wheat export and rising wheat and 
bread prices, is handicapping millers in 
their efforts to get rid af their accumu- 
lated stocks of top grade flours. These 
stocks exceed 7,000 wagons, and in this 
quantity about 700,000,000 lei are tied 
up. Without an adequate reduction of 
the high flour export duty the 
sale of these huge quantities is impos- 
sible. It would inflict upon the a 
loss of 2.50 lei for every 2.20 Ibs. 

The meeting addressed to the minis- 
ter of trade and commerce a memo-_ 
randum, wherein it was declared that un- 
less the flour export duty be reduced to 
a level which is in conformity with flour 
prices obtainable on the world market, 
all mills belonging to the association will 
stop working until the accumulated 
stocks of top grades are marketed in 
the country, and in the meantime, mills 
will abstain from wheat purchases. 
Moreover, another meeting is to be held, 
in which all mills of Roumania will be 
represented and join the decision of 
Bucharest millers. At present only 
three Bucharest mills are running: the 
Moara Comerciala,—belonging to the 
Victoria Steam Mills, Budapest,—the 
Assan, and the Decebal. 

Under such circumstances the rm- 
ment will be obli to revise said 
decree, and in probability it will 
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create a sliding scale of export duties in 
accord with prices ruling in international 
markets. 

; Ben6 Scuwarz. 





CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 

Boupargst, Jan. 7.—In the course of the 
past few weeks the situation as regards 
the Czecho-Slovakian mills—which for a 
long time has been bad enough—has gone 

’ from bad to worse. Since August the 
price of wheat has risen 30 per cent and 
of rye 50 per cent, but mills are unable 
to obtain any higher prices for their 
flour and, in consequence, many of them 
have stopped working. 

German railway freights were reduced 
on Jan. 1 38 per cent, but the import 
route via Hamburg is relegated to the 
background, as the tariff policy of the 
Czechian government favors the Trieste 
route for grain and flour, and the Stucky 
mills, at Fenice, are selling high grade 
top patents of very fine quality at prices 
with which the Czecho-Slovakian mills 
cannot compete. 

Roumanian flours are not liked, be- 
cause, after the experiences of last year, 
there is no faith in the stability of their 
wality, there being no standard type 
obligatory for all mills. 

A great many contracts for delive 
of foreign flours could not be fulfilled, 
because more than 1,000 wagons of flour 
are icebound in winter ports of the Elbe 
River; moreover, 400 carloads of Mani- 
toba wheat remained in boats, the Elbe 
being frozen. 

Owing to bad business there are nu- 
merous cases of insolvency in Bohemia, 
Moravia and Slovakia. 


The 1 of offers of home grown 
wheats ob the Czecho-Slovakian mills 
to import Russian azimas and Rouma- 


nian wheats, which, as well as Bulgarian, 
are no dearer than the home grown. The 
latter is quoted at 172@182 Czecho 
crowns per 220 Ibs. 

yo sl export patents are selling at 
270@295, fancy clears at 265@275, and 
first clears at 235@245 Czecho crowns 
per 220 lbs, delivered, Tetschen. 

The Czecho-Slovakian Millers’ Asso- 
ciation having claimed from its govern- 
ment some protection against the inva- 
sion of foreign flours, there is a rumor 
that a tax of 4 per cent will be levied 
upon imported flours. 

Bené Scuwarz. 


SPAIN 


Barcetona, Spain, Jan. 9.—Following 
complete paralyzation of the wheat mar- 
ket, areca | which quotations reached an 
average of 40 pesetas per 100 kilos at 
points of origin, it appears that the new 
year has animated it, prices having risen 
two or three pesetas. This, however, has 
had little effect upon its general ab- 
normality in the country as a whole. 

The military directory, which, since 
September, has had control of the des- 
tinies of the nation, has taken a hand in 
the situation by launching a manifesto 
in which it adds to the confusion of a 
condition already sufficiently confused. 
It says, in this pronouncement, that 
wheat has declined to such a point as 
not to pay the cost of production, even 
in case of a large crop such as that of 
the past season. 

This, it is announced, is a situation 
with which the government is much con- 
cerned, and apart from the measures it 
has taken in making obligatory the con- 
sumption of Spanish wheat by the army 
in Africa in giving orders to the 
customs service to admit under no cir- 
cumstances imports of wheat or wheat 
products, a group of experts is to be 
charged with the task of studying the 
statistics of production and consump- 
tion, with the aim of dealing intelli- 


gently with the problem in its origin and 
opment. 


From all the data available, it ap- 
pears that the production of wheat in 
the crop pred 1922-23, \ ange ey Bangers 

us, exceeding by ,000 
bus that of the preceding year, is great- 
er by about ee bus than a 
quirements o consumption 
which, as nearly as they can be com- 
puted, are 248 Ibs per year for each 
person. 


"The obvious solution, ac to the 
ernment, would be tation, but 
petition Wit forclgn where This is 


~ 
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because the excessive breaking of unused 
soil, the better methods of cultivation 
and the increased use of fertilizers have 
brought about a great extension of culti- 
vated area and a larger production per 
acre, while at the same time neither 
rents, labor nor taxes have been sufli- 
ciently reduced to permit a standard of 
production comparable with that of 
competing countries. 

' This situation makes the problem real- 
ly serious, and has served as the motive 
for the agricultural societies, which un- 
derstand the situation only too well, to 
instruct their members in the proper 
diversification of crops. 

It must be taken into consideration 
that a large portion of the crop of the 
previous year was carried over, and had 
not yet gone into consumption when the 
new crop was harvested. This aggravated 
the problem, in respect of which the 
government considered it necessary to 
induce the greatest possible consumption 
and to impose severe restrictions upon 
imported grain and its products. 

There is no justification in blaming 
the low prices of bread, which have been 
imposed by government and municipal 
authorities, .for the depreciation of 
wheat, for, even though the average 
price of bread in Spain is 50 centimos 
per kilo (approximately 3c per Ib), it 
can be manufactured at that figure from 
wheat worth 45 pesetas per hectoliter 
(approximately $2 per bu). 

It is to be noted, of course, that at 
the average price of 41 pesetas pre- 
vailing thus far during the crop year, 
the first half of the crop has a value of 
800,000,000 pesetas, whereas the first 
half of the crop of last year, at an aver- 
age price of 43.50 pesetas, was worth 
only 723,000,000 pesetas. As prices 
usually advance during the second half 
of a crop year, there is hope that the 
wheat grower will yet obtain something 
approaching adequate compensation. 

The problem reduces itself to one of 
two considerations. Production must 
either be cheapened until it is possible 
to compete with foreign products in the 
export markets, or it must be limited 
to the needs of domestic consumption; 
for, assuredly, no government will con- 
sent to imports of wheat and its prod- 
ucts while there is a surplus at home. 

The government is disposed to stimu- 
late the substitution of various crops 
for wheat, so far as this can be pru- 
dently done, with the idea of bettering 
a situation that is of the utmost national 
interest and importance. 


Fepertco Montracup CasTELLANO. 





AID FOR WESTERN BANKS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Recent failures 
of a number of western banks have been 
the cause of deep concern at the White 
House. One cabinet meeting was devot- 
ed entirely to the subject and to a dis- 
cussion of means to help save the situa- 
tion. 

It was decided that the government 
should take steps to relieve the stringent 
credit situation in the Central West, and 
four officials were designated by Mr. 
Coolidge to make a firsthand study of 
conditions. Following their designation, 
Controller Dawes issued the following 
statement: 

“At the suggestion of the President, 


‘Mr. Dawes, controller of the currency; 


George R. James and J. H. Cunningham, 
members of the Federal Reserve Board, 
and Eugene Meyer, Jr., managing direc- 
tor of the War Finance Corporation, are 
going to Chicago with the view of study- 
ing the western banking situation.” 

Administration anxiety was first pre- 
cipitated by the failure of a bank at 
Sioux Falls, S. D., which Washington was 
advised was on the verge of dragging 
down a large number of other banks. 
While the discussion of what to do in 
this case was going on, word came of 
the failure of a bank at Grand Island, 
Neb. A suggestion laid before the con- 
ferences held here was to the effect that 
the War Finance Corporation might un- 
derwrite much of the farm paper held 
by many of the weak banks, and in that 
way ee tide over the crisis. The 
figures rd in connection with pro- 
posed relief mentioned about $30,000,000 
as probably necessary. This amount, it 
was said, could be made available by 
the War linance Corporation. 


Cuaries C, Hart: 
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A LESSON IN CARE 


Lloyd Osborne, writing an “Intimate 
Portrait of R. L. S.” in recent issues 
of Scribner’s, mentioned as one of the 
most ridiculous phases of life in Apia, a 
point in Samoa, where Robert Louis Ste- 
venson passed his last days, an incident 
that, if flour were included in the com- 
modities mentioned and perhaps the loca- 
tion changed to some other country, 
would be all too familiar. to a number 
of American export millers. The inci- 
dent follows: 

“One of its brightest phases (life in 
Apia) was an old rascal without a penny 
to his name who used to write under the 
imposing letterhead of the ‘South Sea 
Trading & Plantation Co.,’ to an endless 
series of wholesale houses, asking for 
shipments on credit. Scarcely a ship 
came in without a consignment from 
some victimized firm, and the loot—for 
it was nothing else—was sold at auction 
under a tree for half nothing. Consign- 
ments of ladies’ hats; 10,000 ore sacks in 
one shipment; tinned rabbit, agricultural 
machinery, peanut roasters, cutlery, win- 
dow shades, garden furniture, school 
desks—all was grist to the South Sea 
Trading & Plantation Co., which no 
storming consul or outraged municipal 
was ever able to curb.” 

There is nothing particularly surpris- 
ing in this. It is merely another example 
of the calamities suffered by exporting 
firms that use no care in investigating 
persons to whom they are consigning 
their goods. And some firms doing a 
domestic business might also study the 
lesson of this incident with profit. An 
attractive firm name, with an equally al- 
luring letterhead, does not always mean 
financial responsibility. 


ST. LOUIS 

With the exception of a fairly well- 
sustained demand on the part of south- 
ern buyers for small lots of flour, re- 
ceived by mills which have a regularly 
established trade in that territory, for 
their immediate requirements, business 
last week remained quiet and inactive. 
Bookings were for small amounts, and 
almost invariably for prompt shipment. 

The upturn in the wheat market re- 
sulted in advances in quotations from 
many mills, but buyers were reluctant to 
make any bookings on the new prices 
and do not seem to place much confi- 
dence in the present market level, pre- 
ferring to make their purchases as re- 
quired and to ride along with the mar- 
ket. This is particularly true of the 
baking trade, which is fairly well booked 
ahead for the next 60 days, and in cases 
where supplies are running low it dis- 
plays no disposition to book very far in 
advance. 

Shipping instructions on previous 
bookings are coming in fairly, although 
some mills are complaining. It is evi- 
dent that some buyers either overesti- 
mated their requirements, and booked 
more than they could use in a set period, 
or else their business has failed to be as 
heavy as they had hoped for. 

Export trade was very quiet. With 
higher quotations being made in the do- 
mestic markets some exporters have at- 
tempted to get an advance from buyers 
for foreign accounts, but this has not 
been successful. 

Flour quotations on Feb. 2: spring 
first patent $6.20@6.50 bbl, in 140-Ib 
jutes, St. Louis; standard patent $5.90@ 
6.20, first clear $4.60@5.10; hard winter 
short patent $5.70@6.10, straight $4.90@ 
5.25, first clear $4.10@4.35; soft winter 
short patent $5.50@5.90, straight $4.75@ 
5.10, first clear $4@4.25. r 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market was sluggish, and 
quotations dropped about $1 during the 


week ending Feb. 2. Demand was light, 
although at no time this year have mills 
placed any large quantity on the mar. 
ket. The mixed car trade is taking g 
large part of the output of the mills 
and will probably continue to do go, 
Hard winter bran was quoted on Feb, 9 
at $27.50@28.50 ton, soft winter bran 
$28.50@29.50, and gray shorts $31@39, 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week. 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Jan. 27-Feb. 2 ............ 36,600 57 
Previous week ............ 36,600 67 
MO OO cides cécdsevescces Mee 17 
Two years ago ............ 29,000 67 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


FPiour Pet. of 
output activity 
Se, BVO BD sas ccccccccs 47,100 54 
Previous week ..........-. 38,900 45 
WT GE owe ee 0 theese sess 43,200 56 
Two years ago ...........- 39,600 57 


WHEAT 


Cash wheat in demand and offerings of 
soft wheat closely cleaned up from day 
to day by shippers and local mills. Prices 
advanced and were held firm. Hard 
wheat also higher. Demand was rather 
narrow at any advance in prices, but 
offerings were rather limited. Receipts 
were 272 cars, against 220 in the pre- 
vious week. Cash prices: No. 2 red, $1.22; 
No. 3 red, $1.20; No. 1 hard, $1.14. 


COARSE GRAINS 


There was a general loosening up on 
the part of country holders of corn, as 
evidenced by increased receipts at points 
of accumulation. Cash corn met with 
a fair demand, with dry grain selling at 
relatively firmer prices as compared with 
May. The cash oat market was fairly 
active, southern demand having cleaned 
up the greater part of the holdings in 
this market. 

Receipts of corn were 786 cars, against 
534 in the previous week. Cash prices: 
No. 3 corn 76%4c, No. 4 corn 75c; No. 
3 yellow 784%4.@79%4c, No. 4 yellow Té6e, 
No. 5 yellow 78c; No. 2 white 82%c, No. 
3 white 80c, No. 4 white 77@78c. Oats 
receipts, 277 cars, against 252. Cash 
prices: No. 2 oats, 51c; No. 1 white 51%e, 
No. 2 white 5114. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-~Receipts—, eee 


1924 1923 1924 192 
Flour, bbis.. 128,440 71,840 140,740 117,920 
Wheat, bus. 488,800 755,284 361,530 535,680 


Corn, bus...1,555,400 1,017,900 760,950 


Oats, bus... 902,000 856,000 654,820 738,020 
Rye, bus.... 3,900 7,700 1,930 6,500 
Barley, bus. 33,600 17,600 8,680 6,540 
Bran and mill- 

feed, sacks 7,180  ...... 24,150 ...05 
Mixed feeds, 

sacks ..... BULBUO’ ceccee 177,040 sve 


RYE AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn products were quoted on Feb. 2, 
per 100 lbs, St. Louis, by St. Louis mills: 
cream meal $2.15@2.25, standard meal 
$2.05@2.15. St. Louis quotations on rye 
products, the same date, in 98-lb cottons: 
fancy white patent $4.40@4.50, standard 
white patent $4.30@4.40, straight $4.20@ 
4.30, medium white $4.25@4.35, fi 
dark $3.70@3.80, low grade dark $8. 
3.60, rye meal $3.80@3.90. 


FEDERAL BANK REPORT FAVORABLE 


A very satisfactory business condition 
prevails in St. Louis trade territory, ac- 
cording to the monthly report of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, 
which says: 

“While there has been no big increase 
in the activities, and conservatism is ; 
the rule in purchasing, the chief factors 
which influence commerce and ind 
are in the main favorable to the 


tions which prevailed during the closing. ‘ 
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and gradual betterments 
month of «ya the ar progresses.” 
“The @nancial and banking interests are 
rted as showing great strength at 
the beginning of the year, employment in 
large cities and small communities is at 
gh: level, and agriculturists are get- 
tin more satisfactory returns on their 
products, according to the report. 


NOTES 


ehouse of the Gibbons Whole- 
hg: Re Co., Paris, Ill., burned Jan. 


Groce é 
entailing a loss of approximately 
$20,000, partly covered by insurance. 


E. P. Bronson, treasurer and man- 
ager H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, 
iL, will spend the rest of the winter 
in Florida, accompanied by his wife. 

er Pound, export sales man- 
wea George P. Plant Milling 
Co., St. Louis, sailed Feb. 2 from New 
Orleans on a business trip to Cuban and 
Porto Rican markets. 

The rostrum on the trading floor of 
the Merchants’ Exchange is covered with 
black, in honor of the memory of the 
late John L. Messmore, of the Ballard- 
Messmore Grain Co., who was a past 
president of the exchange. 

W. C. Pfeffer, a son of the late C. 
J. Pfeffer, has been elected to succeed his 
father as secretary and treasurer of the 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. E. S. 
Pfeffer continues as president of the 
company, and H. S. Pfeffer is vice 
orenent. 

Collection of funds in St. Louis for 
starving children in Germany will con- 
tinue several days longer than had been 
anticipated, in order to raise the full 
$200,000 allotted to this city in the $10,- 
000,000 nationwide drive. On Feb. 1, 
$121,242 had been raised. 

The will of the late C. J. Pfeffer, for- 
mer secretary and treasurer Pfeffer Mill- 
ing Co., Lebanon, Ill., provides for the 
establishment of a trust fund of $300,000 
with the bond holdings of his estate. 
The interest from the fund will be di- 


‘ vided between his widow, son and daugh- 


ter. 

The Ozark Cooperage & Lumber Co., 
St. Louis, has been placed in the hands 
of a receiver following an order of a 
New Jersey federal court. It is under- 
stood the receivership is in the nature 
of a friendly one, brought by stockhold- 
ers with the intention of reorganizing the 
business. 

F. D. Wilkin, research chemist for the 
Ralston Purina Mills, St. Louis, recently 
addressed a group of people interested 
in the establishment and endowment of a 
department of household arts and sci- 
ences at Washington University, this 
city. His subject dealt with the relation 
of vitamins to nutrition. 

According to the monthly report of 
Henry Hoermann, chief flour inspector 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, 
24,280 bbls of flour were inspected in 
this market during January. Flour 
stocks on hand Feb, 1 amounted to 91,650 
bbls, compared with 109,790 on Jan. 1 
and 77,900 on Feb. 1, 1923. 


The Federal Commerce Trust Co., or- 
ganized by the National Bank of Com- 
merce, St. Louis, to undertake develop- 
ment financing throughout the Missis- 
sippi valley, began its operations Feb. 1. 

company, which is owned by the 
shareholders of the National Bank of 
ree, has a capital of $800,000 and 

a surplus of $140,000. 


The George P. Plant Milling Co., St. 
Louis, has added two Fr vose. § L. B. 
Eller, who has been travelling in central 
states territory for many years, will rep- 
resent the company in western Ohio and 
eastern Indiana. I. E, Stone will repre- 
sent the company in southeastern Ohio 
and western West Virginia. Both will 
ou their headquarters in Columbus, 


Another recognition of the advantages 


to be gained by: the use of inland water 


transportation was shown recently in the 
pesewerement by officials of the federal 
ge line that a contract has been closed 
for the movement of 34 carloads of 
canned goods from Indianapolis to New 
Orleans for shipment to the Pacific Coast 
oh pee Canel. The shipment 
, rom Indianapolis to 

Cairo, Ill, where it will be ro a a 


.son, W. C. 
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Charity will eventually receive the bulk 
of the estate of the late John L, Mess- 
more, president Ballard-Messmore Grain 
Co. and former president of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange. The estate, upon the 
death of the last beneficiary of a trust 
fund created by the will, will go to the 
St. Louis Provident Association, Chil- 
dren’s Hospital and the Visiting Nurses’ 
Association. The value of the estate is 
not definitely known. 

Officials of the Terminal Railroad As- 
sociation of St. Louis have announced 
that the traffic interchanged with con- 
necting carriers on Jan. 23, amounting to 
8,199 loaded cars and 4,500 empties, ex- 
ceeded any previous record in the his- 
tory of the company; also that the stead- 
ily increasing traffic of the past three 
weeks indicates a substantial and satis- 
factory recovery of general business con- 
ditions in this territory. 


MEMPHIS 

Higher prices for wheat have brought 
some advances in asked quotations for 
flour, but little improvement in buying. 
Some mills have raised their prices, while 
others apparently are willing to accept 
business on the old basis. Buying con- 
tinues of a hand-to-mouth character, and 
shipping instructions are coming for- 
ward slowly. However, ‘some business 
has been done for immediate shipment, 
stocks continuing light. 

Last week’s range for best pete soft 
winter short patent was round $7@7:50, 
basis 98-lb sacks, with a few mills hold- 
ing their special brands slightly higher. 
Differences on the lower grades have 
shown no change, but there was no sell- 
ing of distressed lots reported during 
the final week of January. For 95 per 
-- patents, prices were about $6@6.25 
bbl. 

Handlers of hard winter wheat flour 
report the baking trade still buying spar- 
ingly, and slow to give shipping instruc- 
tions on old contracts. Bakers still com- 
plain that demand for their product is 
disappointing, and they decline to enter 
into new commitments, even though the 
feeling is growing that wheat is likely to 
work higher. Best hard winter short 
patents ranged last week $6.25@6.50, and 
95 per cents $5.75@6. 

Spring wheat flour was in slow request 
and was quoted at $6.50@6.75 for 95 per 
cent and 25@40c more for short patents. 

Corn meal was in small demand, most 
of the distributing trade being fairly 
well protected with contracts made con- 
siderably lower than current quotations. 
The interior is buying only as necessary. 
A few lots were reported sold early last 
week as low as $4.20@4.30, but on Jan. 
31 most of the larger mills put their 
price up 10c to $4.50, while one mill 
was reported as holding for $4.60. 

Millfeed has reacted within the past 
few days. Demand failed to improve 
as expected, and inability to dispose of 
stocks on hand led to some cutting of 

rices. However, this failed to induce 

uying, except for absolute requirements, 

Wheat bran has eased off until sales 
were reported on Jan. 31 as iow as $29 
ton, while gray shorts were being offered 
as low as $33, without takers, although 
most of the trade had prices higher than 
that quoted from mills. The slow de- 
mand for mixed feeds and continued 
mild weather has lessened demand for 
millfeeds, while easiness in cottonseed 
meal has also been an influence. 


NOTES 


The Memphis Milling Co., manufac- 
turer of mixed feeds, has been incor- 
porated, with $40,000 9 ia stock, b 
Harry, Frank J., kizzie L. and Ella G. 
Webb, and A. L. Heiskell. 

The Apex Milling & Feed Co., with 
authorized capital stock of $25,000, has 
been incorporated here by G. E. Patte- 
Pitts, A. B. Gardner and 
others, to manufacture mixed feeds. 


At Humboldt, Tenn., the Humboldt. 


Milling Co., capital stock $40,000, has 
been organized. J. J. ph ren for many 
years en aged in the milling trade at 
Milan an rezevant, is one of the in- 
corporators. 

A hearing before a representative of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, set 
for Feb. 15 in Memphis, is of great im- 
portance to the grain and feed interests 
of this center. The local trade will fight 
the proposal to raise rates 6c per 100 


Ibs on grain products and alfalfa meal 
east of Memphis to points in the South- 
east. St. Louis and Ohio River points 
are behind the proposed increase. 
Consolidation of the Lee and Delta 
lines of river steamers, rivals in water 
traffic in this part of the country for 
more than a quarter of a century, has 
been effected by the organization of a 
company known as the Calley Line 
Steamers, which will operate the boats 
belonging to both lines. It is expected 
that eventually the line will operate 
boats from St. Louis to New Orleans. 





NEW ORLEANS 

Last week’s export demand from Eu- 
ropean markets was fair, and increased 
exportations were reported to the trop- 
ics. Domestic call was fair. Consider- 
able activity was noted in corn orders 
from the United Kingdom. 

Flour was quoted to dealers by mills, 
basis 98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b., New Or- 


leans: 
Winter 








— 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent .... $6.95 $5.85 @5.95 $7.40 
95 per cent ..... 6.55 5.65 @5.75 6.75 
100 per cent .... 6.25 5.45 @5.55 6.45 
COR sete eee oceaee 6.00 5.25@5.35 6.00 
First clear ...... 5.50 @4.90 5.10 
Second clear .... . @4.20 4.45 


No. 2 semolina, $7.75; No. 3 semolina, 
$7.45; durum patent, $7.20. 

Wheat bran, mill quotations, per 100 
Ibs, sacked, $1.65. 

Corn products: cream meal, per 100 
lbs, in cotton bags, $2.30; grits, fine and 
coarse, in jutes, $2.30. 

Feedingstuffs: hay, No. 1 alfalfa per 
ton $32, No. 2, $29; No. 1 timothy, $25. 
Oats, sacked, No. 2 white 63c bu, No. 3 
white 62c; No. 3 yellow corn, 98%4c. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Four of the principal steamship lines 
serving the tropics reported a total move- 
ment of 24,997 bags flour during the 
seven days ended Jan. 31, shipments be- 
= follows: 

nited Fruit Co: to Havana, 1,570 
bags; Santiago, 1,875; Kingston, 435; 
Guatemala City, 3,497; Port Barrios, 
936; Cartagena, 100; Puerto Colombia, 
225; Port au Prince, 60; Tumaco, 155; 
Guayaquil, 957; Buenaventura, 100; 
Manta, 25; Truxillo, 750; Puerto Castol- 
la, 1,220. Total, 11,905. 

Cuyamel Fruit & Steamship Co: to 
Bluefields, 1,005 bags flour; Cienfuegos, 
250 bags corn; Frontera, 1,250 bags corn, 
1,420 bags flour; Vera Cruz, 6,261 bags 
flour; Puerto Cortez, 48 bags flour, 63 
bags oats. 

Standard Fruit Co: to Vera Cruz, 1,700 
bags flour; La Ceiba, 113 bags flour, 18 
straps spaghetti, 12 cases rolled oats, 4 
cases biscuits, 4 cases crackers. 

Morgan Line: to Havana, 2,250 bags 
flour. 

INSPECTIONS AND STOCKS 

S. P. Fears, chief grain inspector and 
weighmaster for the Board of Trade, 
reports having inspected 124,000 bus 
wheat and 647,142 bus corn up to Jan. 
$1. Elevator stocks are given as follows: 
wheat, 189,000 bus; corn, 408,000; oats, 
63,000; rye, 19,000. 


RICE MARKET 


Trading in rice was fairly active dur- 
ing the past week, dealers report, with 
top _ for fancy blue rose at 51,c. 
The Board of Trade reported sales Jan. 
$1 as amounting to 3,667 pockets clean 
rice. The latest sales included 305 pock- 
ets fancy blue rose at 4 15-16c and 400 
at 4%c; 25 pockets extra fancy at 514,c; 
420 fancy at 5c; 447 choice at 4 13-lé6c; 
25 medium at 45c, and 1,301 fancy at 
47%,@5c; 122 fancy Carolina at 6@6.4c; 
47 medium second heads at 2%c; 315 
medium screenings at 2 1-16c; 37 choice 
screenings at 214c; 233 average mill run 
brewers’ rice at $1.75. Options in the 
future market were unchanged to one 


point lower. 
Rough, Clean, 


Receipts— sacks pockets 
Last week in January ..... 3,693 18,624 
Season to date ............ 574,056 618,723 
Same period, 1923 ......... 945,179 1,072,259 

Sales— 

Last week in January...... «.... 6,340 
Season to date ............ 45,685 345,593 
Same period, 1923 ......... 157,809 667,779 


FEDERAL BARGE LINE TONNAGE 


J. W. Mooney, general agent for the 
Mississippi-Warrior Service at New Or- 
leans, has announced figures on the ton- 
nage carried by the federal barge line 
for the year ended June 30, 1923. They 


577 


show how the business has increased 
since 1918, when the government began 
operating the line. In that year the ton- 
nage was 23,357; in 1919, 104,769; in 
1920, 16,701; 1921, 443,267; 1922, 599,669; 
1923, 710,000. 

Mr. Mooney’s figures give the follow- 
ing as the amount (in tons) of flour and 
mill products handled during 1923: 

Wheat, 81,311; corn, 102,669; flour and 
meal, 452; oats, 684; brewers’ rice, 91; 
rice, 1,041; rye, 27,554; alfalfa, 325; 
hominy, 90; rice bran, 60; rice hulls, 279; 
hay, 12; other mill products, 3,385. These 
figures cover both north and south move- 
ments. 

NOTES 

William Cole has joined the J. S. Wa- 
terman & Co. organization as manager 
of the canned goods department. 

G. Brubacher, of the Southern Illinois 
Milling & Elevator Co., Murphysboro, 
Ill., was a recent visitor in New Orleans. 

H. W. Foote returned last week from 
a business trip through Mississippi and 
Texas for J. S. Waterman & Co., and 
reports conditions in those states satis- 
factory. 

Trosdal, Plant & Lafonta, steamship 
agents, report having booked 2,140 tons 
corn for sailing in the first half of Feb- 
ruary out of this port on the steamship 
West Caddoa for Liverpool. 


Charles Janvier, postmaster at New 
Orleans, has announced that direct mail 
service from this port to Vera Cruz, 
Campeche and Yucatan, which was dis- 
continued recently because of unsettled 
conditions in those places, has been re- 
sumed, 

Trosdal, Plant & Lafonta announce the 
inauguration of direct service to the fol- 
lowing Baltic ports: Danzig, Abo, Hel- 
singfors, Reval, Riga and Petrograd. 
The first of the boats in this service are 
the Delaware, due in New Orleans the 
middle or latter part of March, and the 
Carlsholm, due the middle of April. 


R. A. Surirvan. 





BELGIUM’S AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS 
Baron de Cartier de Marchienne, Bel- 
gian ambassador to the United States, 
says in a review of Belgium’s industrial 
achievements during 1923, published in 
the Journal of Commerce, New York: 

“During the past year our farming in- 
dustry has made favorable progress. 
The wheat crop is estimated at 1,000,- 
000 sacks more than in 1922; our stock 
of cattle has been increased and there 
has been an increase in the acreage of 
sugar beets. Altogether, the increase in 
the value of farm and dairy products 
for the year 1923 over the previous year 
is estimated by the Brussels Chamber of 
Commerce at from 600,000,000 to 800,000,- 
000 francs. 

“Our port of Antwerp has also had a 
year of unprecedented activity. The 
statistics for the first 10 months of 1928, 
compared with the corresponding period 
of the previous year, are as follows: 





No. of 
Entries— vessels Tonnage 
Jan. 1-Oct. 31, 1923..... 7,755 14,188,968 
Jan, 1-Oct. 31, 1922..... 6,748 12,218,464 
Increase first 10 months 
BOBS cicscecdas secbec ,007 1,970,504 


“Figures for November and December, 
1923, are not yet available, but if the 
increase has been maintained at the 
same rate it will show for the year a 
round amount of 17,000,000 tons, being 
an increase of 2,000,000 tons over 1922 
and of 3,000,000 tons over 1913, which 
was the most active year in the pre-war 
period. ; 

“I may add that we are preparing for 
still larger business at Antwerp. It is 
already the foremost port on the Conti- 
nent, well equipped with up-to-date fa- 
cilities for handling cargoes and with 
enough depth of water to accommodate 


. vessels drawing 30 feet. Plans are now 


in contemplation for extend the 
oe and piers we soeay three times 
their present len enlarging the freight 
sheds to more Shan three Nines their 
present capacity and constructing addi- 
tional basins so that these interior docks 
will cover about four times their present 
amount of surface.” 





The missing chemical element, No, 72, 
has been discovered by doctors D. Coster 
and G., -Hevesy, of Copenhagen, and 
named “hafnium.” 
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EXPORT COMMISSION MEASURE 





Summary of Provisions of McNary-Haugen Bill Creating an Export Commis- 
sion to Handle Wheat and Other Farm Products 


The following summary outlines the 
provisions of the bill introduced in the 
House of Representatives by Congress- 
man Haugen, and in the Senate by Sena- 
tor McNary, creating an agricultural ex- 
port commission. 

The first title establishes, as an emer- 

cy measure, an organization to be 

oon as the United States Agricultural 
Export Commission. The members of 
this commission are: the Secretary of 
Agriculture, chairman; the Secretary of 
Commerce, vice chairman; the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the chairman of the 
United States Tariff Commission, the 
three directors of the Agricultural Ex- 
port Corporation, appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and an adminis- 
trative commissioner, also appointed by 
the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. The administra- 
tive commissioner is to receive a salary 
of $10,000 a year, and is appointed by 
the President “from not less than three 
individuals recommended to the Presi- 
dent by the Secretary of Agriculture.” 
The commission is to exist until it de- 
cides that the “emergency” is at an end, 
but in no case for more than 10 years. 

The text of the bill next states (sec- 
tion 21) that there exists a general emer- 
gency in respect of agricultural com- 
modities. Furthermore, at any time on 
the recommendation of the commission, 
the President is authorized to declare 
that a special emergency exists by reason 
of the surplus for export of wheat, flour, 
corn, raw cotton, wool, cattle, sheep, 
swine, or any food product of cattle, 
sheep or swine. 


RATIO PRICES 


As. soon. as. the President has pro- 
claimed the ee ne ee — 
gency in res of any basic agricultur- 
al ecgutin the bill directs the Agri- 
cultural Export Commission to publish, 
for each month after the issuance of 
the proclamation, a price for that speci- 
fied. commodity, to be known as the 
“patio price.” The method for comput- 
.ing these ratio prices is given in section 
24 of the bill, as follows: 

The ratio price of each basic agricul- 
tural commodity .for any month shall 
bear the same relation to the current all- 
commodities price in effect for such 
month as the pre-war basic-commodity 
price thereof for the corresponding 
month bears to the pre-war all-com- 
modities price in effect for such month. 

For the purpose of determining a 
ratio price the Secretary of Labor, as 
soon as practicable after the passage of 
this act, shall compute 12 average prices, 
one in respect of each of the months of 
the year. Each such average price shall 
be ave of the prices of all com- 
modities attributable to such month for 
the period 1905 to 1914, inclusive. Any 
such average price is referred to in this 
act as the “pre-war all-commodities 
price.” In computing such pre-war all- 
commodities prices the Secretary of 
Labor shall use the prices selected and 
the weights applied as the basis for com- 
puting, for commodities for such 
qeiee, the index numbers prepared by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The Secre of Agriculture and the 
ost oe A of shall, as soon as 
pr le after the issuance of a 
proclamation, declaring a special emer- 
gency in r of a basic agricultural 
pear gem ointly prepare in respect of 


. in respect of each of the 
Tie remit of the pricss for such 
a ices for com- 
modity attributable to such month for 
the period 1905 to 1914, inclusive. Any 
such average is referred to in this 
act as the war basic-commodity 


; of Labor within 15 days 
a of a month shall 










puting for the year 1923, the index num- 
bers of wholesale prices of all com- 
modities for such year. Such average 
‘price is referred to in this act as the 
“current all-commodities price.” 


EXPORT SURPLUS 


Section 25 defines the duties of the 
commission in relation to export sur- 
pluses, as follows: 

The commission shall determine the 
probable export surplus of basic agri- 
cultural commodities, considering in such 
determination in respect of any such 
commodity probable and previous do- 
mestic consumption, present reserves, 
carry-over, probable and previous ex- 
ports and imports, and estimated cur- 


tural Export Corporation, the members 
being the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Secretary of Commerce, and five direc- 
tors appointed by the President, by and 
With the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate. Two of these five directors are to 
be chosen from not less than six indi- 
viduals recommended by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and one from not less 
than three individuals recommended by 
the Secretary of Commerce. 

The capital stock of this corporation 
is set at $200,000,000, all of this amount 
being subscribed by the United States. 
The bill provides in detail for the powers 
of the corporation, which specifically in- 
clude transporting, storing and manu- 
facturing basic agricultural commodities, 
and also the making of loans to individ- 
uals on the security of warehouse re- 
ceipts or shipping documents. 

The chief functions of the corpora- 
tion, as outlined in section 233, are to 
purchase during each month in the do- 
mestic market at the ratio price the 





commodity. 


port sales. 


tious “ratio prices.” 





THE McNARY-HAUGEN BILL PROVIDES: 


1. The immediate proclamation of a general emergency 
in respect of agricultural commodities, requiring legislative de- 
fiance of ordinary economic laws. 

2. Authority for the President to declare, at any future 
time, a special emergency by reason of the export surplus of 
any basic agricultural commodity. 

3. A commission, virtually controlled by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, with power arbitrarily to fix the “ratio prices” 
of basic agricultural commodities. 

4. A system of arbitrary “ratio prices” from which no 
appeal is possible, based wholly on relative pre-war values. 

5. A $200,000,000 agricultural export corporation, vir- 
tually controlled by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

6. <A system of taxation whereby the commission deter- 
mines the amount of the tax, or “equalization fee,” to be paid 
on every sale made by the producer of a basic agricultural 


7. A fund, created by these taxes, to be used to pay the 
expenses of the corporation and make good its losses on ex- 


8. Authority for the corporation to dump agricultural 
commodities in foreign markets at whatever prices will prove 
low enough to move the exportable surplus. 

9. Authority for the President to fix import duties at 
any level which he may deem necessary to maintain the ficti- 








rent production. Upon the basis of any 
such determination the commission, 
whenever a ratio price is established in 
— of any basic agricultural com- 
modity, shall recommend to the corpora- 
tion the estimated amount of any such 
commodity to be purchased for the pur- 
poses of this act for the remainder of 
the current year, and the amount to be 
purchased during each month of such 
year. Thereafter, recommendations for 
amounts of such commodity to be pur- 
chased for each year and for each month, 
shall be made prior to the beginning of 
such year. 

Whenever, after such recommenda- 
tion, the commission finds that the do- 
mestic price of such commodity is more 
than 10 per cent lower than the ratio 
price established for such commodity, it 
shall revise its recommendations in re- 
spect of the yearly and monthly amounts 
of such commodity to be purchased by 
the corporation, so as to raise such do- 
mestic price to the level of the ratio 
price. 

Whenever the commission deems it 
advisable it shall direct the corporation 
to sell in the domestic market, at not 
less than the ratio price, such quantities 
ithe atammedity ta. tis-enst y as the 
commission may designate. 


EXPORT CORPORATION 


For the pu of carrying on the 
of in basic agricultural 

bill creates a corpora- 

tion the United States Agricul- 





amounts of any basic agricultural com- 
modity recommended by the commission, 
and to sell the amounts thus purchased, 
either in the foreign market at such 
times as it deems advisable and at the 
highest prices obtainable, or in the do- 
mestic market at not less than the ratio 
price, if the commission so directs. 


EQUALIZATION FEE 


Title III of the bill provides that the 
producers of each basic agricultural 
commodity shall pay their equitable 
share of the expenses of the corporation, 
and of the equalization losses sustained 
by the corporation from sales in foreign 
markets, through the payment of an 
equalization fee on every sale of such 
commodity * 8 or on account of the pro- 
ducer thereof. 

The commission is required to prepare 
estimates for each commodity based on 
the probable prices obtainable for the 
exportable surplus, the probable losses 
of the corporation from its foreign sales, 
and the expenses of the corporation. 
Based on these estimates, the commis- 
sion is required to determine the amount 
of the fee to be collected on each sale 
of the commodity in question, in order 
to offset this probable loss and expense. 
Whenever a special emergency in respect 
of any agricultural commodity has been 
proclaimed, and until the termination of 
such emergency, every purchaser of such 
commodity is required to tender, and 
every producer is required to accept, as 
a part of the purchase price an amount 
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of scrip, prepared and offered for 

as provided in the bill, equal to the 
total equalization fee to be paid Upon 
such sale. In lieu of such scrip, the gop. 
poration may provide for the filing, yp. 
der oath, of monthly returns covering 
the payment of equalization fees direct 
to the corporation. The scrip is to be 
sold through the Post Office Department 

The uses to which the fund resulting 
from these equalization fees is to be put 
are defined in section 305. In accord. 
ance with regulations prescribed by 
corporation there shall be established jp 
the treasury of the corporation for each 
basic agricultural commodity and for 
each operation period, an equalization 
fund, into which the receipts of jj 
equalization fees for such operation pe- 
riod in respect of such commodity shal} 
be deposited. 

From such fund there shall be dis. 
bursed: all operation expenses of the 
corporation in respect of such commodi 
attributable to such period; and 
losses of the corporation from its trans- 
actions in respect of such commodity in 
foreign markets. 

At such time as the corporation deems 
advisable after the expiration of such 
period, a dividend shall be paid ratably 
to each holder of scrip from the bai- 
ances remaining in such fund. An 
moneys in such fund after the payment 
of such dividends shall be transferred 
to the treasury of the corporation, to be 


used for such purposes as the commis- 


sion may direct. 
TARIFF PROVISIONS 


Title IV includes various general pro- 
visions, among them being a special 
authorization for the President to estab- 
lish such import duties as will maintain, 
or assist in maintaining, the domestic 
price of any agricultural commodity at 
~ level of the ratio prices fixed there- 

or. 





NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. SUIT 


Federal Trade Commission Order Against 
Chain Store Prices to Be Taken 
into Court 


D. C.—The 





WASHINGTON, federal 


courts are to have an opportunity to re- | 


view the action of the Federal Trade 
Commission in one of the many orders 
which recently have been so disturbing to 
business, The National Biscuit Co, “hes 
appealed to the courts for an examina- 
tion of the commission’s order placing 
an inhibition on the company’s quantity 
discount system whereby it was said the 
chain stores were receiving a distinct ad- 
vantage over the independent retailers. 

The company’s petition says the com- 
mission’s findings were “deceptively 
framed and do not reflect the material 
facts established by undisputed evi- 
dence, but on the contrary convey a 
false and erroneous impression of the 
existing state of facts with relation to 
the purchase and handling of | petition- 
er’s products by the owners of chain 
stores.” 

The petitioner declares that the com- 
pany’s discount system has been open to 
all customers of all classes, was designed 
for the individual dealer and not for 
the large chain systems, and that many 
thousands of individual grocers operat- 
ing single stores, both large and small, 
in all sections of the United States suc- 
cessfully compete with chain stores in 
the sale of the products of the National 
Biscuit Co. Cartes C, Harr. 





AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION IN CHILE 

Early indications of good crops of 
most agricultural products of the 1922-2 
harvest in Chile were not fulfilled, as 
unseasonable rains reduced the quanti- 
ties much below estimates. Chilean gor. 
ernment estimates of the crops to be 
vested from December, 1923, to March or 
April, 1924, however, place the probable 
yield of wheat, rye, barley, oats, beans, 
and corn somewhat above last year’s pro- 
duction, and the yield of chick peas, peas 
and potatoes slightly lower. If the pres- 
ent favorable weather continues it is 
probable these estimates may be found 
to be much below actual production, for 
recent reports from the southern 
central sections indicate the crops so far 
planted are in very good condition, not- 
withstanding the fact that wheat rust has 
appeared in a few sections. 
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THE HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


History of a Great Transportation Company Published in Book Form 
Commemorating Its Golden Anniversary 


By LAMBERT C. WILTEN 


The Northwestern Miller extends its 
heartiest, although somewhat belated, 
congratulations, to the Holland-America 
Line on its fiftieth anniversary, having 
just recently come in possession of a 
copy of the book commemorating its 
golden jubilee, sent through the cour- 
tesy of J. P. Zuurmond, director of 
traffic of the line, New York City. 

The book was published in Amster- 
dam, Holland, and is a product of the 
pen of Dr. M. G. de Boer; it was print- 
ed by L. G. Van Leer & Co., of Amster- 
dam; design on cover and illuminated 
‘ettering in gold was executed by T. 
Nieuwenhuis, and the drawings by G. 
Van Duffelen. It gives a comprehen- 
sive review of the line’s activities during 
the 50 years of its existence, and is pro- 
fusely illustrated by the most modern 
process of photo-engraving. 

As the engravings in the book were so 
splendidly executed, lending themselves 
to excellent results of reproduction, the 
illustrations appearing herewith were 
directly reproduced from those in the 
book, as no better results could have 
been obtained in making the plates from 
the original photographs. 

The introduction, signed by the board 
of the Holland-America Line, gives 
thanks to the author for the competent 
manner in which he acquitted himself, 
and pays tribute to those who took the 
initiative in a service to America, and 
to all who have contributed to the pros- 
perity of the company. 

The history of the Holland-America 
Line begins with the explanation that 
“at the end of the sixth decade of the 
nineteenth century, conditions at Rotter- 
dam, in the sphere of shipping, were not 
by any means encouraging for the fu- 
ture. For communication with the sea, 
recourse had still to be via the Voorne 
Canal; vessels destined for the city on 
the Maas might have only a small draft, 
and as to their dimensions, they were 
bound by the length of the sluices at 
Hellevoetsluis. For some years work 
had been carried out on the new water- 
way, which, according to Caland’s in- 
genious design, would bring Rotterdam 
right through the Hook of Holland, into 
direct open communication with the sea.” 

It was this state of affairs that moved 
F. J. Plate, head of a firm of shipping 
agents, with the co-operation of Jhr. O. 
Reuchlin, head of a shipping agency at 
Rotterdam, to form a committee of the 
leading men of Rotterdam, under the 
presidency of Dr. Martin Mees, for the 
purpose of capitalizing a steam naviga- 
tion service between Rotterdam and 
New York. The problem of financing, 
notwithstanding the modesty of the sum 
asked for, presented much greater diffi- 
culties than had been anticipated, and 
thus the plan to find the capital for four 
ships failed. However, a little later 
the funds for such an undertaking were 
subscribed, and on Feb. 8, 1871, the arti- 
cles of association of the private com- 
pany, limited by shares, were signed by 
Plate, Reuchlin & Co. The purpose of 
this company was “to create a direct 
Service to America.” This was the firm 
from which shortly was to arise the com- 
pany that recently celebrated its golden 
Jubilee, the Holland-America Line. 

It Was proposed to start the service 
with two steamers, capable of carrying a 
cargo of 1,300 tons and 400 steerage pas- 
Sengers each, and able to cross in from 
14 to 16 days. The price of the two 
vessels was estimated at 700,000 guilders. 
The ships were to make 11 or 12 trips 
@ year, which would be practically a 
monthly service. 

On June 2t, 1871, Mr. Plate made a 
trip to New York for the purpose of 
establishing an agency, with the result 
that Burlage & Co. and Funch, Edye & 

. Were intrusted with the handling of 
shipping matters there. Wambersie & 
Son charge of the outgoing freight 
at Rotterdam, and the firms of P. A. Van 
Es & Co, Wambersie & Son, and Ruys 
Were to handle the passenger 


On Oct. 15, 1872, the Rotterdam made 
her maiden trip to New York. The 
author states: “In the construction of 
that ship, and of the sister ship, the 
Maas, account had to be taken of the 
dimensions of the Voorne Canal; the 
managing partners were horrified when, 
in an after-dinner speech during the 
trial trip, the builder said he had always 
been accustomed to be somewhat gener- 
ous in executing the orders given to 
him, hence the owners would find that 
they had obtained a vessel somewhat 
longer than had been stipulated. It was 
impossible to refuse delivery of the ship, 
the more so since the prices of ships 
had risen in the meantime so much that 
shipbuilders offered a large profit if 
people would cancel their contracts. The 
return trip was undertaken with heavy 
hearts; on steaming into the lock at 
Hellevoet, the ship’s carpenter was 


standing in the bow, the boatswain in the 
stearn, hatchets in hand, ready, if need 
be, to hack away the ornamental work. 
When it was seen that the sluice gates 
could be closed, a sigh of relief went 
up; at the one end there was just room 
enough for a fender; at the other, the 
vessel was just touching the sluice gate.” 

As the results of the first voyages 
were satisfactory, the vessels carrying 
fair cargoes and a large number of 
emigrants, the future of the newly 
established line looked reassuring, and it 
was decided to enlarge the business. 
While the Rotterdam and the Maas were 
only of 1,694 gross tons register, the 
new vessels to be added were to be 
much larger, namely, 2,529 and 2,584 
tons, respectively, and able to carry 50 
cabin and 600 steerage passengers, in ad- 
dition to 300 tons of cargo. The names 
of the two new ships were the P. Caland 
and the W. A. Scholten, built by R. 
Napier & Sons. These steamers were 
placed in service in the autumn of 1874, 
at the time when the panic occurred in 
the United States that for years affect- 
ed all business and stopped immigra- 
tion. On account of this the company 
experienced difficulties. Grain freights 
fell in a manner that was extremely dis- 
couraging; from 26 florins—for a time 
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during 1873 these had risen. to as much 
as 33.50 florins—they dropped to 7.50 
florins per 1,000 kilograms in the follow- 
ing year. Moreover, owing to the uncer- 
tainty of the rates of exchange here, 
there was but little demand for Ameri- 
can goods. The number of steerage pas- 
sengers that in 1873 had averaged 237 
per voyage now declined to 75. In addi- 
tion to this, there was the fact that the 
large vessels were unable to steam up 
to or leave Rotterdam with full cargoes 
Considerable expense had therefore to 
be incurred, owing to having to transship 
a part of the cargoes into lighters at 
Flushing, while pilotage and dock dues 
also made it a very expensive matter to 
touch at that port. The only extenuat- 
ing side of the matter was that the con- 
dition of the new waterway was continu- 
ally becoming better; the lightened ships 
were now able to make use of the fair- 
way, and more water was continually 
coming in. The company, however, was 
working at a considerable loss; including 
writing down, this amounted to no less 
than 204,875.77% florins.” 

The crisis in the United States con- 
tinued during the following year but, in 
spite of this, the condition of the com- 
pany gradually improved, and more ships 
were added to its fleet, the Schiedam 
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BUILDERS OF THE HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


Above: 


J. V. Wierdsma, Manager (1881-1916) and Dr. M. Mees, President of the Board of Directors (1873-1917). 


Below: Dr. A, Plate, Manager (1878-1880) and Jonkheer O. Reuchlin, Manager (1873-1919). 
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and Amsterdam being the next addi- 
tions. 

As the policy of the Holland-America 
Line always has been to give the best 
possible service to its shippers, as ex- 
porting millers and flour importers will 
testify, and also to accommodate its 
passengers to the utmost degree, always 
replacing its old ships with new ones 
as fast as possible, it now has a world- 
wide service of a noble fleet of majestic 


steamers. Its passenger steamships, all 
twin-screw, include the following: 
Registered Dis- 
tonnage placement 
Steamship Rotterdam... 24,170 37,190 
Steamship Nieuw Am- 

OS ree 17,250 31,000 
Turbine Volendam ..... 15,200 25,000 
Turbine Veendam ...... 15,000 25,000 
Steamship Noordam .... 12,531 22,070 
Steamship Rijndam .... 12,537 22,070 


All these ships are of large tonnage, 
as may be judged from the above fig- 
ures; they are splendidly equipped for 

. the safety and comfort of passengers, 
and are provided with the latest im- 
rovements, having bilge keels, superb 
halls, saloons and large state- 
rooms, Marconi wireless telegraph and 
submarine signal receiving apparatus. 
The Statendam, of 30,000 tons register, 
is now being built. 

Of great interest is an illustration of 
a memorial plate, placed on the Nieuw 
Amsterdam by passengers who made a 
voyage on this steamer during the World 

War; it has the following inscription: 


THIS TABLET IS PRESENTED TO THE 
HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 
AND 
CAPTAIN JAN BARON 
BY THE 
PASSENGERS WHO SAILED FROM ROTTERDAM 
TO NEW YORK ON THE 
Ss. 8. NIEUW AMSTERDAM 
aveusr 8-17, 1914 
IN GRATEFUL APPRECIATION OF THE SUC- 
CESSFUL EFFORTS OF BOTH THE COMPANY 
AND THE CAPTAIN TO RENDER SAFE, COM- 
FORTABLE AND PLEASANT A HAZARDOUS 
VOYAGE, WHEN AMERICAN CITIZENS WERE 
COMPELLED TO LEAVE EUROPE UPON THE 
OUTBREAK OF THE WAR. 





GRADING IN PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Special consid- 
eration is given by the Department 
of Agriculture to the question of wheat 
ades in the Pacific Northwest, accord- 
to a letter written by H. C. Taylor, 
chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, to Representative J. W. Sum- 


mers, of Washington. Dr. Taylor said: 
“Two matters are receiving special 
consideration—the question of special 


limitations on white wheats in the other 
classes and the problem of grading smut- 
ty wheat. The plan of our investigation 
includes a careful study of the degree of 
smuttiness which may exist before it is 
necessary to put the grain through addi- 
tional processes, and also the degree of 
treatment required to bring the wheat 
back into straight grades for export. 
It is our desire that the line between 
smutty and smut-free wheat shall be so 
drawn — wheat nag be —, = 
sm w is regular y m 
in "the manufacture of high-class flour 
without any special treatment because of 
the existence of smut. At the same 
sae Pl line must be so drawn that 

free wheat will not suffer because 
it must take the same grade as wheat 
a slight amount of smut. 
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RATE OF OPERATION 


With the recent passing of the obses- 
sion that mills must be operated to 100 
per cent of their capacity, some improve- 
ment in trade conditions and the price 
situation has been widely noted and 
commented on. It seems now to be 
more generally recognized that full-time 
operation is impracticable for the great 
majority of mills. 

A central states miller makes an in- 
teresting comment on this subject. “As 
you know, and I know, if every miller 
in the country would figure his cost on 
the basis of 50 per cent operation, we 
all would sell practically the same 
amount of flour, to the same people, in 
the same territory, that we do now, or 
as we would sell if we all figured cost 
on the basis of 100 per cent of operation. 

“The mills’ east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains probably average about 60 per cent 
of capacity. In figuring cost one miller 
uses a basis of 100 per cent operation, 
another 90 per cent, another 80 per cent, 
etc., possibly slightly less. Then we all 
come to the point where we begin figur- 
ing on the basis of shutting down; and 
it seems that after the shutting down 
basis is exhausted, we must shut our eyes 
and take what we can get. 

“At least, that is about the way the 
thing seems to have been working a 
while back, but we are glad to note a de- 
cided improvement recently. Prices are 
better, and mills are not soliciting offers 
as they have been doing. Millers need 
a good teacher, and a thorough cam- 

aign of education along common sense 
usiness lines, together with being 
taught how to figure the cost of making, 
marketing and getting paid for a barrel 
of flour. 

“We have been holding prices and 
quoting on the basis of 50 per cent op- 
eration for some time, but the book- 
ings have been mighty few and far be- 
tween. We made an exception a day or 
two ago and quoted on the basis of about 
70 per cent —— and lost the order 
for 500 bbls because we were something 
like 20c too high, and that is about the 
way it goes. 

“Now, of course, if every one of the 
mills would absolutely quote and not sell 
anything based on a larger operation 
than 50 per cent production, we would 
all be relatively the same as we ordi- 
narily are. Each one would probably 
get just about as much business, but 
would receive more for his flour. If a 
lot of them quote one way, and a few 
are on a different basis, it is not long 
until they are all forced to about the 
same level. 

“We heard of a case this week where 
a mill representative informed his pros- 
pective buyer that he was more interest- 
ed in getting the buyer in on the lowest 
basis than in the price; he told the buy- 
er what his price was and suggested that 
he make him an offer, which the prospec- 
tive buyer did. This buyer told us that 
the offer made was so low that he hardly 
thought it would be accepted, but that 
it might be. 

“It would be interesting to know 
what sort of a line this mill representa- 
tive gave his mill when he sent in the 
offer, in order to justify his action. 
Possibly he told them that it would be 
necessary to make this price in order to 
meet figures named by competitors, and 
maybe told them that it was a firm 
offer and they could take it or leave it 
as thought best. This sort of thing 
is being done all the time by some sales- 
men.” 


' Yes, the situation has hin in 


- spite of ious _ jestructive 
influence of such salesmen as are re- 
ferred to e, and even though the 


improvement may not be any too ap- 


parent inthe prices quoted a few of t 


biggest buyers. When one goes up against 
that competition, he is a little doubt- 
ful as to just how much improvement 
has taken place. However, there has 
been some change for the better; the 
fact is that many millers had got to the 
end of the rope on the other basis—that 
of giving flour away in order to get 
full-time operation (which didn’t always 
come) and thereby reduce the cost of 
production. There have been some rath- 
er effective object lessons of the futility 
of that practice. More failures have oc- 
curred in the milling industry since the 
war than in many years prior to that 
time. 

There is only one sound basis of op- 
erating a flour mill—selling flour at a 
profit. That should be the inviolable 
rule and the emphasis should be laid, not 
on the rate of operation, but on sellin 
only at a profit. This is self-evident al 
axiomatic, and needs no argument. 


TOLEDO 

There is little to be said about the 
milling business. It might be described 
as normal for this time of the year. 
There is no rush, but, on the other hand, 
neither is it dull. Some flour is being 
sold and booked right along, and past 
bookings are being ordered out and get- 
ting cleaned up. Really the situation is 
normal and healthy, with a fair amount 
of buying going on. In fact, there has 
been gradual improvement in the situa- 
tion during the month, and January 
would doubtless compare favorably with 
similar periods in other years. 

Established trade is taking some flour. 
A little export business was done some 
time ago, but this has fallen off and has 
been of small volume in the past few 
weeks. Prices are too low to be satis- 
factory. No large sales, either for do- 
mestic or export, are reported. Wheat 
prices have advanced, and more wheat is 
coming out. The feed situation is about 
the same, with bran in a little better de- 
mand and price than middlings. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.114 
@1.11% bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo 
rate points, Feb. 1. Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted at 
$5.35@5.45 bbl, local springs $630@ 
6.35, and local hard winters $6.20, in 
98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft winter wheat 
bran was quoted at $31.50@32.25 ton, 
mixed feed $31.75, and middlings $31.25 
@31.50, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 46,000 bbls; as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
Jam, BI-POR, Bis sds civics 32,500 70% 
Previous week ............ 30,600 66% 
MOOS GSO vee oe ke tewed's css 20,400 42% 
Two years ago ............ 18,300 38 
Three years ago ........:.. 21,200 44 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, inciuding those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1923 and 1922: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbis bbls tivity 

Jan, 27-Feb. 2. 18 113,460 71,640 63 
Previous week.. 20. 119,760 79,5382 66 
Year ago ...... 24 156,660 77,068 49 
Two years ago. 24 187,910 65,237 47 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of grain for 
the week ending Feb. 2, with compari- 
sons: 

7-Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1924 1923 - 1924 1923 
Wheat, bus.. 129,000 27,000 109,000 159,000 
Corn, bus.... 105,000 85,000 44,000 36,000 
Oats, bus.... 80,000 59,000 31,000 9,000 
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NOTES 

W. L. Sparks, manager Sparks Milli 
Co., Terre Haute, Ind., accompanied by 
Mrs. Sparks, is in Florida. 

J. F. Hall, manager Pittsburgh office 
Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 
called at this office on Feb. 2. m 

C. E. Monck, formerly with the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas Cj 
attached to the Cleveland, Ohio, office, 
is now representing the Moore-Low 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, in northern 
Ohio and Michigan. 

Tiedtke Bros., Toledo, have announced 
the sale of their Thrift Stores at To 
ledo to the Kroger Grocer & Baking Co. 
Cincinnati. This is a chain of about 60 
stores. The deal is said to represent an 
‘investment of approximately $300,000, 
Negotiations have been under way for 
several weeks. 


EVANSVILLE 

Business with flour mills last week wag 
reported very satisfactory, and in some 
instances improvement in demand wag 
quite marked. Export bids were too low 
to be considered, and the Australians 
were taking over the market. Flour 
prices advanced with the flurry in wheat 
at Chicago and indications for an in- 
crease in the price of cash wheat. Quo- 
tations, based Evansville, 98-lb sacks, 
carload lots: best patent $6.75@7, first 
patent $6.35, straights $5.50@5.95; Kan- 
sas, $6.75@7.25; springs, $7.50; clears, in 
jutes, firsts $4@4.50, seconds $3.75@4. 

Millfeed in good demand for mixed, 
while bran and shorts are lagging. Quo- 
tations, based Evansville, 100-lb sacks, 
carload lots, Feb. 2: bran, $30; mixed 
feed, $31; shorts, $32. 

W. W. Ross. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

While production of flour in the In- 
dianapolis district fell off somewhat last 
week, it was not caused by a decrease in 
business, which has been reported on the 
increase during the past few weeks. 
Trading compared with the same period 
last year was dull, but considerably im- 
proved over that reported before Christ- 
mas. Feed was much more active than 
flour. Prices in the last few weeks have 
been advanced about 10c bbl. 

Millers say business is slowly but sure- 
ly on the upgrade. While most orders 
at present are from near-by buyers, 
there is more inclination on the part of 
the domestic trade to get into the mar- 
ket. 

Weather probably has been the largest 
factor in the condition of the feed trade, 
which was reported as the best for sev- 
eral weeks. Prices remained fairly 
steady, with a slight inclination to rise. 
Production has increased. 

Flour prices, as quoted by one miller, 
were: soft winter wheat patents, $5.25@ 
6.50; hard winter wheat patents, $5.75@ 
6.75; spring wheat patents, $6@7. An- 
other was quoting 95 per cent patents at 
$5.80 and straights at $6.40, basis 98-Ib 
cotton sacks. One manufacturer was 
quoting wheat feeds at $32@35 ton for 
bran, $383@36 for mixed and $34@37 for 
middlings, while another quoted mixed 


feeds at $36, bulk, and middlings at $40. - 


The scarcity of wheat brought in from 
farms and the meagerness of receipts 
through the Indianapolis Board of Trade 
continued the outstanding feature of the 
grain market here. Mills were paying 
$1.05 bu for No. 2 red, delivered at mills. 
The car lot market has advanced slightly, 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
f.o.b., 4144c to New York, Feb. 2: wheat, 
No. 2 red $1.07@1.10, No. 2 hard $1.08 
@1.06; corn, No. 2 white 75@78c, No. 3 
white 74@76c, No. 2 yellow 74@7é6c, No. 
3 yellow 724%@75c, No. 2 mixed 73@75e, 
No. 3 mixed 71@74c; oats, No. 2 white 
46@A9c, No. 3 white 45@47c. 

Inspections of grain, Feb. 2: wheat, 
No. 3 red 1 car, No. 5 red 1, No. 1 


‘hard 1, No, 2 mixed 1, No. 4 mixed 2, 


No. 5 mixed 1; corn, No. 4 white 9 cars, 
No. 5 white 12, No. 3 yellow 1, No. 4 
yellow 5, No. 5 yellow 23, No. 6 yellow 
1, No. 4 mixed 2, No. 5 mixed 6, No. 6 
ahixed 2; sample mixed 2; oats, No, 2 
White 2 cars, No. 3 white 13, No. 4 
white 8, sample white 4. 

Output of flour by mills in Indian- 
apolis, with a weekly capacity of 20,000 


bbls, inspections of grain and stocks in 4 
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in bushels, with comparisons for 
the corresponding periods, as reported 


to The Northwestern Miller for the 
nded Feb. 2: 
week ' Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Jan. 21-Feb. 2 .. . 9,132 46 
Previous week . . Rayer = 
TE am see « ° ® 7 2,2 
ae gare ago ...-- cases ee 43 
INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 
In Out 
61,000 52,000 
ve oe . 442,000 127,000 
porn Bris « 300,000 26,000 
Rye... Res ses eee 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
Feb, 2, 1924... 526,400 328,000 313,000 5,100 
Web, $, 1928... 320,670 433,500 498,000 6,000 
Feb. 4, 1922... 192,350 392,600 412,500 
NOTES 
Fire damaged the main mill of the 


Western Grain Products Mfg. Co., West 
Hammond, recently, causing a loss esti- 
mated at more than $150,000. A fog 
hindered the Hammond and West Ham- 
mond fire departments in fighting the 
flames. 

A new flour mill and feed store is un- 
der construction at Salem, and will be 
ready to operate in a short time. It 
will be managed by the Campbellsburg 
Milling Co., which also operates a plant 
at Campbellsburg. The new plant is 
built on the site of the Melrose 


M Co.’s plant which was recently 
burned. Curis O. AtBion. 
MOBILE 


A general improvement in trade in 
the local flour market is in evidence, and 
the outlook is reported as being very 
encouraging. Slight advances are re- 

in bakers flour and sales have 
picked up considerably. 

Improvement is noted also in the rural 
sections adjacent to this city, and sales- 
men have been turning in orders for car 
lot shipments for the first time in sev- 
eral weeks. Small orders direct to 
warehouses from retail grocers have also 
been good, especially for self-rising 
flours. 

Slight advances are reported in some 
quarters, but are not of enough conse- 
quence to affect the market to any de- 
gree. On Feb. 2 average prices, 98's, 
car lots, f.o.b., Mobile, were as follows: 
hard winter Kansas bakers flour, $6.10@ 
6.25 bbl; soft winter, best patent $6.75@ 
7.60, straight $6.35@7.10, low grade $6 
@6.70; spring wheat, short patent $7.10 
@7.50, straight $6.10@6.25. No quota- 
tions were in effect on spring wheat first 
and second clear. 

The millfeed market is holding its 
own, and dealers are enjoying the best 
sales since last winter. Large quantities 
of bran and shorts have been sold, a 
number of car lot shipments being re- 
ported. The increase in sales has not 
affected prices, which were, on Feb. 2: 
bran $35 ton and gray shorts $39, car 
lots, f.o.b., Mobile. 

* . 

C. A. Bramblett, southern sales man- 
ager for the Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, with headquarters in Atlanta, 
visited the local market on Jan. 31. 


J. O. Forsytx. 


NASHVILLE 
With the wheat market advancing, 
more interest was created last week in 
the demand for flour from the South- 
east. Mills were reporting fairly active 
: Volume of sales was run- 
ning practically twice as large as for 
the corresponding period last year. 
Shipping directions on old contracts 
were decidedly better than they have 

the past several weeks. 

The slow demand for flour during the 
early 7 January, and lack of ship- 
= ctions, were attributed in a 
Measure to the extremely cold 
which has prevailed at times. 
Roads were in bad condition, and farm- 

ers could not get to market. 
prices have held fairly firm, 
with established brands having no 
regarding sales. Quotations 
‘the close of the week were substan- 
uly a8 follows: best or short soft win- 


_ ter wheat 


‘ patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
River points, $7@7.40; standard 
Or regular patent, $6@6.45; straight 
patent, $5.60@5.85; first clears, $3.50@ 


z 


. 


Rehandlers reported buyers making 
a few purchases for deferred require- 
ments. Prices: spring wheat first patent, 
98-lb cottons, delivered at Nashville, $7 
@7.50; hard winter short patent, $6.25@ 
6.75. 

Millfeed was in fair demand, with 
prices stronger, as follows: soft winter 
wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $30@32; middlings or 
shorts, $83@35. 

A fair demand was reported for corn 
meal, with prices firm, as follows: bolt- 
ed, in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $2@2.05; unbolted, $1.95 
@2. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jam. 20-36 .....0% 196,680 117,386 59.6 

Previous week ... 208,380 117,086 56.2 

FOOP GBS ce. ccess 197,880 110,354 55.7 

Two years ago... 203,040 122,892 60.5 

Three years ago.. 182,790 81,409 44.5 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Feb. 2 Jan. 26 
.. RS eee 31,000 36,000 
a ees cre 350,000 390,000 
CN ND a's anckyeticsoke 98,000 79,000 
rarer 349,000 365,000 


NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week were 256 cars. 

The Morristown (Tenn.) Flour Mills 
have increased the capital stock to $150,- 
000. 

The Alabama Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation is planning to hold a meet- 
ing at Montgomery at an early date. 

The Acme Milling Co., Talbot, Tenn., 
with $100,000 capital stock, has been in- 
corporated by J. O. Witt and others. 

The Traffic Bureau of Nashville at its 
annual meeting elected the following of- 
ficers: Walter H. Clarke, president; 
Brown Buford, secretary; T. M. Hen- 
derson, commissioner. ‘The annual re- 
port showed many millions of dollars 
saved to Nashville shippers by its ac- 
tivities. Milling and grain interests are 
well represented in the bureau. 

Joun Lerrer. 


PITTSBURGH 

Laxity characterized the flour market 
here last week, as far as actual sales 
were concerned. Business took rather a 
downward trend about the middle of the 
week, and then followed a slow and un- 
eventful period until the time of closing 
business at noon on Saturday. 

The general consensus of opinion of 
flour men was that buyers in the market 
were in search of cheap flour and did 
not venture to place any good-sized or- 
ders, fearing that another price cut 
would be made. As it is, bakers are buy- 
ing very cautiously, and only for their 
immediate requirements. Shipping direc- 
tions were reported much improved. 

The family flour trade is practically at 
a standstill. Retail grocers do not ap- 
pear to be doing any business worth 
noting. The demand for pancake and 
buckwheat flour continues brisk, and that 
for whole wheat and graham flour is fair, 
with prices firm. Rye flour is nominal, 
with demand meager. 

Flour quotations on Feb. 2: spring 
wheat $6.50@6.75 and hard winter $6@ 
6.75, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft win- 
ter, $4.35@4.75, bulk; clears, $5.50@6, 
cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 


MILAFEED 
Demand for millfeed increased slight- 
ly, while there was a slight change in 
prices, bran easing off somewhat. Quo- 
tations on Feb. 2: standard middlings, 
$32@33 ton; flour middlings, $35@36; 
red dog, $38.50@39.50; spring. wheat 
bran, $31.50@32.50; linseed meal, 
57; cottonseed meal, 41 per cent protein, 
$53@59; tankage, 60 per cent protein, 
$80; dairy feed, 16 per cent protein $39 
@44, 20 per cent protein $47, 22@24 per 
cent protein $54, 24 per cent protein $58. 
CORN AND CORN PRODUCTS 
Receipts of ear corn were reduced, 
and prices held firm. Quotations on Feb. 
2: new No. 2 yellow, 75@77c. Shelled 
corn receipts fair, with prices firm. 
Quotations: No. 2, 88@85c; No. 3, 79@ 
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8le; No. 4, 734% @74%c. Corn products 
steady. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, kiln 
dried: granulated yellow and white meal, 
fancy, $2.30; pearl hominy and _ grits, 
$2.30. 
OATS 

Receipts of oats were fair, and de- 
mand the same. Quotations on Feb. 2: 
No. 2 white, 50%@5l%c; No. 3 white, 
49@49l6c; No. 4 white, 45@4é6c. 


NOTES 


D. C. Graham, sales manager for the 
H. H. King Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
was a Pittsburgh visitor the past week. 

The Pittsburgh Food Show will be held 
in Motor Square Garden, Feb. 18 to 
March 1. One feature will be an exem- 
plification of the Pittsburgh toast cam- 
paign. 

The bakery of Walter Price,. near 
Myerstown, Pa., was burned on Jan. 29, 
entailing a loss of $10,000. The plant 
will be rebuilt. 

The three-story warehouse of the Ohio 
Wholesale Grocery Co., Struthers, Ohio, 
was burned Jan. 27, with a loss of $55,- 
000. Frozen fire hydrants hampered the 
work of the firemen. 

A. H. Hoffer, for many years presi- 
dent and manager of the flour mill and 
warehouse of Hoffer & Garman, Harris- 
burg, Pa., died at his home in that city, 
Jan. 28. Interment was at Hershey, Pa. 

Cc. C. Larus. 





AUSTRALIA 

MELBouRNE, Victorta, Dec. 24.—Re- 
ports from South Australia and West- 
ern Australia state that millers there 
are buying wheat freely at 4s 54%4d@4s 
5%d per bu. This is affecting the Vic- 
torian market for flour for export in 
January, local millers having quoted on 
a basis of wheat at 4s 7d per bu. 

For some time those interested in the 
export of grain and flour from Mel- 
bourne have felt that they have not been 
enjoying the same facilities for obtain- 
ing freight from shipping lines as busi- 
ness men in Sydney. The position was 
not so awkward when the Commonwealth 
line of steamers had its headquarters in 
Melbourne, but since its removal to 
Sydney, where the conference lines have 
established their headquarters, the diffi- 
culty of obtaining allotment of space by 
would-be shippers has been increased. 

The fact that Victoria and South Aus- 
tralia both have large quantities of 
wheat and flour to ship makes the em- 
barrassment to trade the more keenly 
felt. Consequently, representations have 
been made to the shipping conference 
officials in Melbourne to ascertain wheth- 
er some plan cannot be devised which 
will assure space in over-sea vessels for 
Victoria and South Australian shippers. 


VICTORIAN WHEAT AND FLOUR 


Exports of wheat from Victoria dur- 
ing November were unimportant, the 
total having been 664,927 bus, compared 
with 884,852 for the preceding month. 
The interesting feature of the November 
shipments was a quantity of 159,058 ctls 
forwarded to China, while Japan took 
176,342. The quantity of flour exported 
in November—308,145 ctls—also revealed 
a shrinkage, although, seeing that most 
of the stocks of wheat were reserved 
for home consumption, it is regarded by 
the trade as having been satisfactory. 
The shipments of wheat and flour from 
Victoria for the 11 months from Janu- 
ary to November, inclusive, and the des- 
tinations thereof, were as follows in 
centals: 








To— Wheat Flour 
United Kingdom ...... 1,241,889 944,120 
WOFORO Feccecsss cee OBL,BES . | oesam 

gypt 985,325 
South Africa 526,420 
OrGere ..cccscevccveces 1,057,042 seca 
EE ao hie ses UeN ss y Ge a 365,004 
BE a d.sw'he > tap aee wees! > Yubabe 544,112 
SE darn dv csp ah> = odie 6 2,152,351 616,388 

URED | s oc'eev e¥icee Cer 6,742,029 3,981,369 


GOLD MINING DECLINE 

Gold mining in Australia is threatened 
with extinction. For 20 years it has 
been declining, and production figures, 
year by year, have revealed startling re- 
ductions. According to the Melbourne 
Herald, had the Australian Metal Ex- 
change not been authorized to sell its gold 
in the world’s best markets instead of to 
the banks as hitherto, the whole industry 
would be as dead as last year’s leaves, 


‘local flour demand. 
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Some idea of the date of the industry 
can be gathered from these official fig- 
ures. In 1856 Victoria produced 3,053,- 
744 oz of gold. In 1902 the total pro- 
duction had fallen to 720,866 oz, and 
last year it was only 117,947. Twenty 
years ago nearly 20,000 men were em- 
ployed in the gold mining industry; now 
the number is barely 3,000. At the same 
time the costs of production have ad- 
vanced tremendously. A score of years 
ago a miner received 7s per day; now 
he gets 14s 3d, and it costs £3 a foot 
to sink a shaft. 

Experts assert that the only hope of 
saving the industry is for the govern- 
ment to offer a bonus for every ounce 
of gold produced, so as to provide some 
stimulus for the scientific search for 
new fields, and to reduce the duty on 
mining requisites, 

AUSTRALIAN TRADE 


That imports into Australia more than 
maintained their volume during the four 
months ended Oct. 31 is shown by statis- 
tics issued by the customs department. 
Their value aggregated £45,892,639, or 
£3,277,610 in excess of that for the cor- 
responding period of 1922. Exports, in- 
cluding gold, amounted to £27,606,682, 
so that there was a surplus of imports 
over exports of £18,285,957. Compared 
with those for the corresponding term in 
1922 the exports showed a decline of 
nearly £5,000,000. The value of wheat 
shipped was £2,243,365, and of flour £1,- 
932,770, against £1,160,174 and £1,334,- 
706, respectively, for the four months, 
July to October, of the previous year. 


SWEET POTATO FLOUR 


Some interest has been aroused by a 
suggestion that, from the health point 
of view, Australians would be better off 
if, instead of eating a white flour bread, 
they were to favor one consisting of 
two thirds wheaten and one third sweet 
potato flour. It is maintained that this 
class of loaf contains more nutriment 
than the ordinary type, is more easil 
digested, and retains its freshness muc’ 
longer. Flour made from sweet pota- 
toes has been used successfully in mak- 
ing scones, as well as bread. 

There are many parts of the common- 
wealth in which the sweet potato can be 
grown to perfection, but apparently 
there is not much likelihood of the sug- 
gested form of bread ever gaining any 
appreciable popularity. 


MILLOWNERS TALK MATTERS OVER 


At a meeting of members of the Vic- 
torian Millowners’ Association, last week, 
it was pointed out that the export trade 
accounted for about three fourths of 
the state’s total flour production. This 
meant that if all-the mills in Victoria 
were operated six hours per day instead 
of 24, as is usual, it would be rather 
more than sufficient to supply the entire 
It was urged that 
the export trade was of very practical 
value in keeping local mills running full 
time. 

Members agreed that their interests 
would be appreciably served by the de- 
velopment of a.closer bond of sym ae 4 
and understanding between them. 
report of the year’s work presented at 
the meeting was considered to be satis- 
factory. W. V. F. Thomas, president, 
and other ‘officers were re-elected. 

; Cartes J. Matruews. 





OHINA TRADE ACT INOPERATIVE 

Wasuineton, D. C.—American busi- 
ness interests have not received the re- 
lief under the China trade act ey 
to put them on a competitive basis 
British interests, Frank Rhea, He ge 
under the China trade act, the 
House  hampreat committee “ 

The law was designed to put Ameri- 
can interests doing business in China on 
an equality of opportunity with other 
nationals from the standpoint of home 
corporation and individual income taxa- 
tion, and as a means of inducing Chinese 
capital to participate with rican 
capital in business undertakings in 
China under American management. 

It was expected, when passed, to open 
up great trade possibilities for Ameri- 
can manufacturers, but the law falls 
just enough short of the intentions of 
its proponents, it appears, to make it 
difficult for — business men to 
meet fo competition. 

reign pe Cc c. 
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Interesting Details Concerning the Industry Under Present Economic Condi- 
tions Related by Herbert Fischer, Son of a Head Miller at Freital 
—A Great Mill Machinery Combination Formed 


The Northwestern Miller has received 
the following interesting letter, describ- 
ing present-day milling conditions in 
Germany, from Herbert Fischer, of 
Freital, Saxony, who states that he ac- 
quired his knowledge of English while 
he was a prisoner of war in England: 

As a head miller’s son (28 years old) 
I am very much interested in milling 
and mill machinery. I became still more 
interested in this subject while I was 
employed as a clerk at the biggest flour 
mill of Saxony (C. Bienert, ffofmihle, 
Dresden, capacity 10,000 German cwts in 
24 Hours) for two years, and for four 
years at a big mill factory. 

In Saxony, where I am living, there 
are many mills, because we have so many 
small rivers. The capacity of these mills 
is never more than 1,000 German cwt in 
24 hours. Most of them have turbines 
with 100-150 h-p, and they never use 
any more, The waterpower is steady, 
so a constant capacity is guaranteed for 
the whole year. 

All mills are equipped for rye and 
wheat (mostly different bolting cloths 
only). The mills are working with mill 
rollers and balancing sifters mostly; only 
the small ones still have millstones. The 
profit is 70 per cent for wheat and 75 
for rye. In Germany, rye is used prin- 
cipally, and rye rp predominates. 
The bread ig also made of rye flour (dur- 
ing the war, potatoes, beans, etc., being 
used as substitutes). 

Rationing of bread and flour has 
ceased. The price of bread (four Ger- 
man pounds weight to a loaf) is 800,- 
000,000,000 marks at present (Nov. 21, 
1923). In pre-war times this was equal 
to 50 marks. Flour is about 20,000,000,- 
000,000 to 24,000,000,000,000 (count the 
noughtg safely, gentlemen!) per German 
ewt. In ld currency, the price of 
bread per loaf is 80 pfennig and flour 


20@24 pfennig per German pound. You 
see, these prices are 100 per cent higher 
than the pre-war time ones. 

I must say we have a shortage of 
these articles, which is getting stronger 
from day to day, because the population 
is buying up large quantities at any 
price. People think our crop will be con- 
sumed shortly after Christmas, and I 
think the same. I estimate our crop at 
5,000,000 to 6,000,000 tons (this is very 
high), and we have about 60,000,000 in- 
habitants; this is % lb per head daily 
until the next crop—too little in any 
case. 

At this moment the milling situation 
in Germany is very bad. The smaller 
mills are working only for exchange 
(corn against flour). The prices are too 
high, and these millers have no large 
sums of money at their disposal. The 
big mills are also very economical in the 
milling of their corn. Nobody can buy 
any more corn, on account of the prices 
and the shortage of money. On the 
other hand, the farmers have stopped de- 
livering to the mills. Their good corn 
is worth more than paper marks only, 
which are going down hourly. 

Without a doubt, the mill machinery 
industry is in a very bad way. If mill 
trade gets dull, there are no orders for 
machines and repairs, etc. Generally, 
the trade situation in Germany is de- 
plorable. There is no work. Most of 
the factories are working only three 
days a week. Dresden, a town of 600,- 
000 inhabitants, has 60,000 men out of 
work. A very sad picture. 

In Germany we have about 26 leading 
factories for mill machinery. The largest 
of these are: Gebriider Seck, Dresden; 
Amme, Giesecke & Konegen, Braun- 
schweig; H. G. Luther, Braunschweig; 
H, G. Kapler, Berlin, and Hugo Gref- 
fenius, Frankfurt on the Main. 


business of which is at Frankfurt on 
the Main. The chairman is Herr Dr. 
Greffenius, who established the concern 
bearing his name. Some years ago, Dr. 
Greffenius bought up the majority of 
the shares of those firms. It was doubt- 
ful where he got so much money. The 
corporation’s combined capital at the 
time of its organization was about 100,- 
000,000 to 120,000,000 marks, and each 
share was quoted at around 1,000 marks. 
I notice nobody knows very well when 
Dr. Greffenius bought these shares, so I 
can’t quote the exact figures for them. 
There was also the well-known purse 
maneuver for getting these shares. In 
any event, he has the majority. 

This enterprise has been very much 
opposed by the millers, and reports have 
been circulated that there is French capi- 
tal involved. Even names have been 
mentioned: Union Mecanique, Paris, and 
Lucian Baumann, former director of 
Moulins d’Illkirch, near Strassbourg. 
The truth is, Mr. Baumann has given big 
orders of his own to this firm, especially 
in the years 1919-20. Dr. Greffenius has 
made the statement that all allegations 
concerning French capital are untrue, 
and that only German capital is invested 
in this corporation. 

The concern is familiarly called the 
“Miag,” Muhlen-Industrie-Aktien-Geselt- 
schaft (Mill-Industry-Corporation). At 
present, the “Miag” is acting only as a 
holding company. This past year some 
large orders for machinery have been ap- 
portioned to the various factories. You 
see, at present, the factories are manu- 
facturing all kinds of milling machinery 
—they don’t specialize in any particular 
kind. But I know very well that the 
“Miag” will change its policy and that 
each factory will make those machines 
which it can manufacture cheapest and 
quickest. The “Miag” also quotes the 
best prices. It has a large number of 
machines on hand, so it makes quick 
delivery. : 

Dr. Greffenius has been for a long 
time in Russia, and people say that he 
has bought corn and sold machines for 
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milling. This may be authentic, because 
the “Miag” has large flour mills algo, 
The German milling industry is lookin 
to the East, because the best business 
will be there. Russia wants many ma- 
chines for milling, and if its industries 
are well organized, it can give much 
wheat for export. 

The mill machinery trade to Sonth 
America was very good in former times, 
but at present the freights are too hi 
and, further, I believe the United States 
market has gained much there. 

In our business, the most terrible 
things are the paper mark and the po- 
litical situation in the Rhineland. Until 
we have clear-cut and new, good mone 5 
the good old times will never come back, 

Personally, I believe Europe is going 
down. One state after the other is go- 
ing the same terrible way, or, I think, 
will go the same way. Are there not 
many men out of work in England, too? 
European culture is going down rapidly, 
I believe America knows it very well, 
Those are the reasons why I should like 
to work in your country. Perhaps you 
can give me a recommendation. 





ITALY’S CEREAL IMPORT TRADE 

Rye and barley are of very little im- 
portance in Italy’s import trade, while 
the quantity of oats purchased abroad 
depends upon the character of the local 
production. The 1923 oat crop was 135,- 
500 tons larger than in 1922, which is 
approximately equal to the total of im- 
ports for 10 months. On this basis, Italy 
will have little need to import oats in 
considerable quantities. American corn, 
which is of a type that is not liked in 
Italy, has never been able to compete 
successfully with that of Australia, Rou- 
mania, and Argentina, where varieties 
are produced that are almost identical 
with the local product. However, it is 
believed that if proper attention is paid 
to the Italian market progress can be 
made. Total imports for the first 10 
months of 1923 amounted to 425,000 
tons, which is a very large increase over 
the two previous years. The 1923 corn 
crop was nearly 10 per cent larger than 
that of 1922. 


11,280,000,000 German paper marks; ten, twenty, fifty, one hundred and one thousand million mark bank notes shown in upper and lower panels; in the center, a hundred million mark 


note of the 


rman railways and a ten billion mark note issued by a cigarett 


e manufacturer. Cities, 


their own currency, owing to the Reichsbank’s inability to supply the necessary quantities. 


towns and manufacturers have been obliged to make 
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(ANADIAN MILLERS HANDICAPPED 
The flour mills of Ontario are still suf- 
fering from the injustice of unfair and 
discriminatory rates of freight on flour 
as compared with wheat to the Atlantic 
seaboard. For a number of years these 
rates have been the subject of constant 
complaint, the whole matter being again 
laid before the board of railway com- 
missioners in September last. At that 
time it was hoped there would be early 
redress, but that hope has been disap- 
pointed. So far the board has made no 
response. 
ithout going into particulars, it may 
be said that the crux of this grievance 
js that the Canadian railways charge 
Ontario mills 5c per 100 lbs more for 
carrying flour made from ex-lake wheat 
to seaboard than the rate on Canadian 
wheat to Buffalo, Toledo and Detroit 
mills which are in the same rate terri- 
tory. The effect of this is to handicap 
Canadian mills to that extent on export- 
ing business. Quite a number of fine 
plants in this-province are shut down in 
consequence, and the value of milling 
property is greatly depreciated. Capital 
that ordinarily would be profitably em- 
ployed in milling is driven away, and the 
farming industry of Ontario suffers a 
considerable indirect loss, 

Canada has reason to be proud of her 
achievements in the development of for- 
eign flour trade, but that which has been 
done is much less than would have been 
the case were the railways and ocean 
shipping interests willing to play fair 
with the millers. The present exporting 
trade is a result of the unaided enter- 
prise of the millers themselves. 





TORONTO 

January closed with a good volume of 
flour business flowing into mill offices in 
this part of Canada. In point of fact 
this January was the best experienced by 
Canadian mills in a number of years. 
Buyers seem not to have anticipated 

r midwinter needs in advance to the 
same extent as usual, with the result that 
orders are now larger and more frequent 
than is generally the case at this time 
in the year. Spring wheat flour prices 
remain unchanged. Quotations on Feb. 
2; top patents $6.20 bbl, seconds $5.70 
and first clears $5.50, in 98-lb jute bags, 
mixed car lots, delivered, Ontario points, 
less 10c bbl for spot cash. 

Ontario soft winter flours are in small 
supply, and trading is limited. This is 
proving an off year will mills that make 
such flour. Buyers last week were pay- 
ing mills $4.45@4.55 bbl, according to 
quality, for 90 per cent patents, in sec- 
pre re jute bags, basis Montreal 

r . 

exporting trade in, Canadian sprin 

wheat flour keeps up wonderfully pacer: 
usual midwinter lull has not been 
so manifest this year. Continental Eu- 
Tope provides the steadiest demand, and 
large quantities of flour have been mov- 
ing to Hamburg and other northern 
ports, while the Mediterranean countries 
are also in the market. Great Britain is 
not taking her usual quota, but is a ma- 
terial factor. The British West Indies 
and Newfoundland are the next best 
pre ences. A decided rise in 
exchange is helping sales to the 

U Kingdos. ; 

Prices to all markets are closely fig- 
ured and, while nothing like last year's 
crazy oy performances are being wit- 

it is still true that much of the 
exporting trade in flour shows no com- 
fortable margin of profit. The quotation 
on Feb. 2 to London and Liverpool was 
. 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., February 
hy ag wd “ $d less than 
week. lasgow, which 

takes a higher rate of ocean freight, was 


paying 33s 9d on same basis. The de- 
cline of 3d shown by these figures rep- 
resents the difference due to improved 
price of sterling exchange. European 
prices are relatively something like 24d 
better than United Kingdom figures. 

Ontario soft winters for shipment to 
Glasgow sellers would now bring 34s 6d 
per 280 Ibs, in cotton, c.i.f., February 
seaboard. 

Brokers, buying winters for export, 
offer mills $4.40 bbl, bulk, seaboard. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed was steady at former prices. 
Demand was good and there were no ac- 
cumulations at mill points. Bran was 
selling at $28 ton, shorts at $80@31, and 
middlings at $37, in mixed cars with 
flour, bags included, delivered, Ontario 
points. 

WHEAT 


Ontario winter wheat remains scarce 
at most milling points. Farmers.are still 
feeding their grain, as they find it cheap- 
er than anything they can buy. Mills 
last week were paying 95c@$1 bu for 
No. 2 red or white, in wagon lots at their 
doors, country points. Car lots were 
2@5c over this basis. No. 1 northern 
spring wheat was 2c bu higher at $1.12% 
bu, on track, Goderich or Georgian Bay 
ports, for shipment to Ontario mills. 


CEREALS 


There was a steady demand for cereal 
goods for home consumption, and the 
exporting trade was also good. Millers 
complained that prices were unprofitable, 
with a good deal of cutting where bulk 
lots were concerned. Rolled oats on Feb. 
2 were quoted at $5.25@5.50 bbl, in 90-lb 
jutes, and oatmeal at $6 bbl, in 98's, 
mixed car lots, delivered, 30-day basis; 
straight cars, 20c bbl less. 

An average price for rolled oats for 
export to Liverpool or London was 39s 
3d per 280 Ibs, jute, c.i.f. terms, and for 
oatmeal 37s 3d, February shipment. 
Glasgow was slightly higher, owing to a 
difference in ocean freights. Some mill- 
ers, whose goods are more widely known 
and of better quality, were getting a lit- 
tle more than these prices. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Oats and corn are selling in fair vol- 
ume. Quotations, Feb. 2: No. 3 Cana- 
dian western oats 4814c bu, track, Bay 
ports, No. 1 feed oats 47%c; No. 2 
American yellow corn 93c bu, United 
States funds, delivered, Toronto; No. 3 
yellow, 91%c; standard screenings, 
$22.50@23 ton, in bulk, car lots, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


The unusually good movement of flour 
for export creates a corresponding de- 
mand for ocean freight space. Rates re- 
main at former figures. Quotations on 
Canadian flour from St. John and Hali- 
fax on Feb. 2 were as follows: Liverpool 
and London 19c, Glasgow 22c, Hull 22c, 
Belfast and Dublin 22c, Aberdeen and 
Dundee (from New York) 23c, in United 
States funds; Bristol and Avonmouth 
22c, Hamburg 18c, and Rotterdam, Am- 
sterdam and Antwerp 19c. 


NOTES 


Charles R. Hunt, of Hunt Bros., Ltd., 
millers, London, Ont., was in Toronto on 
Feb. 1. 

Sterling exchange has improved suf- 
ficiently to enable millers to sell flour at 
3d or more below former prices. 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd. shares 
continue to soar on the Toronto stock 
market. A late quotation is $95 for $100 
shares, a rise of $3.50 in a week. It is 
evident that the market sees some profit 


in the milling business under present 
conditions. 

Ontario grains that happened to be in 
the market were quoted last week at the 
following prices: No. 2 white oats, 41@ 
43c bu; barley, 65@67c; buckwheat, 74 
@iic; No. 2 rye, T5@77c. 

Irvine Master, Kitchener, who lost his 
mill by fire some weeks ago, has not 
completed arrangements for a new plant. 
He contemplates buying some neighbor- 
ing mill. 

W. J. Baldwin, owner and operator 
of a 150-bbl mill at Aurora, Ont., died 
on Jan. 28. Mr. Baldwin was mayor of 
Aurora for 13 years, and took an active 
interest in all public affairs. 

The 1923 crop of winter wheat in On- 
tario is officially estimated by the do- 
minion bureau of statistics, Ottawa, at 
16,599,000 bus from 717,307 acres. The 
crop of 1922 totaled 17,793,000 bus, and 
the average for 41 years ending with 
1923 was 17,224,000. This province grows 
very little spring wheat. 





WINNIPEG 

Demand for flour for domestic con- 
sumption is fairly good, but buyers are 
purchasing chiefly in small quantities. 
Export demand is, however, very keen. 
Western millers report a great improve- 
ment in volume of business during the 
past few days. There is also a highly 
satisfactory volume of new _ business 
ahead. All the larger plants in this 
part of Canada are running full capac- 
ity. A notewortny feature of the pres- 
ent export trade is the variety of mar- 
kets to which Canadian flour is being 
consigned, and that it is becoming in- 
creasingly known in foreign markets is 
proved by a comparison of monthly mill- 
ing statistics. Prices are unchanged. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Saskatchewan boundary, top 
patent springs were quoted on Feb. 2 at 
$6 bbl, jute, seconds at $5.40, and first 
clears at $4.80, Fort William basis, sight 
draft; differential prices are higher, and 
cotton is now 25c over this basis. Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta are 10c under 
Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 10@ 
30c over. Bakers purchasing their re- 
quirements in jute get special prices. 


MILLFEED 


Western millers are finding a free 
sale for all they have to offer in the 
way of millfeed. Local demand is geet 
for bran and shorts, and other markets 
readily absorb the surplus of output. 
Prices held at their former levels, as 
follows, on Feb. 2: at points in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, bran $21 
ton and shorts $28, in mixed cars with 
flour; interior British Columbia points, 
bran $25 and shorts $27; Pacific Coast 
points, bran $26 and shorts $28. 


OATMEAL 


Millers of rolled oats and oatmeal re- 
port a sustained call for their products 
from local buyers, and an active export 
demand. Quotations, Feb. 2: rolled oats 
in 80-lb bags $2.40, and oatmeal in 98-Ib 
bags $8, delivered to the trade. 


WHEAT 


There has been considerable activity 
in this market during the past few days, 
and a larger trade accomplished than for 
some time. Farmers have sold rather 
freely, and offerings have been fairly 
generous. Millers have been in the mar- 
ket for supplies, and exporters and ship- 
pers reported a good inquiry for wheat 
at eastern ports. The inquiry for wheat 
for opening of navigation was also ac- 
tive. Prices have had a tendency to ad- 
vance. Demand for Nos. 1 and 2 north- 
ern has been fair, but the export call 


was chiefly for No. 3 and the lower 
grades. Quotations for No. 1 northern 


in store, Fort William: 
c-—Futures——, 


Cash May July 
Jam, SS... iste. Bee $1.01% $1.03% 
, SS . TPE 97% 1.01% 1.03% 
Pt  aerrarre -98% 1.02% 1.04% 
. \ ea 98% 1.03% 1.04% 
a ee -99 1.03% 1.04% 
Faby 8. .ceseieses .99 1.03% 1.05 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg, in 
the seven days ending Jan. 31, averaged 
223 cars, compared with 215 for the 
previous seven days, and 294 for the 
corresponding period in 1923. 


COARSE GRAINS 


There has been a slightly better tone 
in cash oats, but demand has been easily 
satisfied, and only car lot trading has re- 
sulted. Round lots have been out of 
line for export. A fair demand for No. 
3 barley has been about the only activ- 
ity in that grain, and rye has not been 
wanted. A somewhat larger trade in 
flaxseed was in evidence. Canadian 
crushing interests were keen buyers for 
the odd car lots offered, and prices ad- 
vanced before the demand was filled. 
Quotations: No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, 41c bu; barley, 65c; rye, 67%4c; 
flaxseed, $2.24. 


FINAL ESTIMATE 1923 crop 


The final crop report for 1923, re- 
cently issued by the federal government, 
places the total wheat yield for the three 
prairie provinces at 452,260,000 bus; 
oats, 365,491,800; barley, 59,778,200; rye, 
20,842,000; flaxseed, 7,044,800, 


NOTES 


The Manitoba Co-operative Wheat 
Producers, Ltd., with $500,000 capital, 
was granted a charter by the provincial 
government, Jan. 30. 

The board of grain commissioners will 
go to Vancouver at once in response to a 
call received from that port, asking help 
in handling the present congestion of 
grain. 

The royal grain inquiry commission 
is to resume its sittings in Winnipeg, 
Feb. 7, after which it will conclude its 
investigations with final sessions in Fort 
William. 

The Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., has re- 
cently completed additions to its plant 
at Moose Jaw, Sask., which bring the 
daily capacity to 3,800 bbls flour and 
1,250 bbls rolled oats. 

Final estimates place the yield of 
wheat in Canada in 1923 at 474,199,000 
bus, compared with 399,786,000 in 1992. 
Both in wheat and oats the production 
in 1923 was a record. 

Chicago is putting through a lot of 
wheat trades on the Winnipeg market. 
This is easily the most active market for 
grain on the American continent. No 
other compares with it in volume of 
trading. 

Westbound loadings of wheat at coun- 
try points in Alberta and Saskatchewan 
include about 100 cars per day for ship- 
ment to Vancouver. ith larger han- 
dling and ocean facilities this move- 
ment would increase. 

In the year 1923 Canada produced 
field crops to the value of $891,755,000, 
as against $962,293,000 in 1922. Lower 
prices were the cause of this decline, the 
actual quantities produced being consid- 
erably greater in 1923. 

A new engineering company has been 
formed at Winnipeg, with ore 
Kipp, of Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., mill machin- 
ery agent, as one of the partners, and 
will be known as Sullivan, Kipp & 
Chance, Ltd. All the partners are ex- 
perienced engineers and _ contractors. 
Mr. Chance lives in Toronto. This en- 
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terprise does not mean that Mr. Kipp 
will be any less active in his old com- 
pany: It is simply a broadening of the 
eld of his activities. 

The wheat market is feeling the influ- 
ence of a rise in sterling exchange, and 
toward the end of the week sales for 
export were quite active. In spite of 
large offerings, prices over Thursday 
and Friday held firm. Heavy hedging 
sales against purchases of cash grain 
were a feature. Millers and exporters 
were in the market steadily. 


Dr. Robert Magill, secretary of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange, addressed a 
meeting of the Grain Growers’ Associa- 
tion at Togo, Sask., lately on the nature 
and functions of the exchange. His pres- 
entation of the facts about this much 
maligned organization was such that the 
meeting afterwards passed a unanimous 
vote’of thanks to the speaker. It was 
freely stated that many farmers have 
been under an entirely wrong impression 
as to the nature of the work done by the 
exchange, and that an educational cam- 
paign would remove many fancied 
grievances. 

Officials of the Canadian National 
Railways state that very ngre the only 
grain now being handled is being routed 
to Vancouver, for immediate export. 
With the demand from Europe slacken- 
ing, it is stated, and with large stocks 
in eastern elevators, there is no wheat 
going east, the only movement out of 
the Head of the Lakes now being oats, 
barley and screenings. Westbound load- 
ings average approximately 100 cars per 
day into Vancouver, it was estimated, 
and grain is shipped into the Pacific 
port only to the order of a bona fide ex- 
porter, owing to lack of facilities for 


storage. 
oi G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 

Business in Montreal spring wheat 
flour market last week was good as far 
as domestic demand was concerned, al- 
though export trade was quiet. On Feb. 
2 prices quoted were: first patents, car 
lots, $6.20 bbl, seconds $5.70, bakers 
$5.50, jute, ex-track, less 10c bbl for 
cash. 


Demand for winter wheat flour was 
reported very good, but supplies were 
<a abered very freely. There was a 
certain amount coming through to fill 
mgr orders, but little was offering. 

tendency seems to be toward a fur- 
ther shrinking of supplies, as men from 
the Ontario mills think it will soon pay 
the farmer to feed wheat instead of 
buying corn, at current prices of these 
products. 

Prices on Feb, 2: average grades in 
car lots, $4.75@4.85 bbl, secondhand jute, 
ex-track, with selected grades up to $5; 
broken lots, $5.15@5.25, ex-store, second- 
hand jute, or $5.40@5.50, new cottons. 
Special grades in new cottons up to 
$5.70, ex-store. 

Demand for all lines of millfeed con- 
tinues good. Bran is distinctly scarce, 
pong ei lines are sufficient to fill 
the Prices on Feb. 2: bran, 
$28.25 ton, shorts $80.25, middlings 
$86.25, with bags, ex-track, less 25c for 


oe. yond — was quiet at $3.05 
90- Vv 3 
a A. E. Perxs. 





VANCOUVER 
agg 8 mene business gral vay 
quiet. er: — trade is 
corres gerd ee 6 Those who are 
not ed are buying only as re- 
quired. The higher prices anticipated 
immediately after and ever since Jan. 1 
have not materialized, and the movement 
is decidedly slow. Last r, during 
and February, 

the scarcity of millfeeds, to 
considerable quantities of flour 
feed stores that 
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unfavorable financial conditions in that 
country. Business with China is tem- 
porarily at a standstill, and no revival 
is expected until after the Chinese New 
Year. 

Mills are all pretty well booked up, 
and the present dull export inquiry is 
giving them a chance to get caught up 
on back orders, which keeps them run- 
ning 24 hours daily. 


WHEAT 


Premiums on wheat for shipment’ to 
Vancouver remain quite strong. All the 
high grades are in demand, and 4c over 
Winnipeg May was bid on Jan. 31 for 
No. 1 northern, February shipment. 
March shipment was offered at 14%c over 
Winnipeg May, but bids for this ship- 
ment were Ic over May. There is still 
considerable inquiry for No. 4 wheat, 
but exporters who were short on this 
grade have covered their sales and the 
premium has eased off. Demand for 
No. 5 and No. 6 for export has entirely 
disappeared. 


GRAIN CONGESTION AT VANCOUVER 
The Canadian Pacific Railway has ap- 
proximately 3,000 cars of grain headed 
to Vancouver for export, and has placed 
a temporary embargo on further ship- 
ments until the congestion at the Van- 
couver harbor commissioners’ elevator is 
relieved. The Canadian National Rail- 
ways have approximately the same num- 
ber of cars routed west, but officials of 
this road do not expect to put on an 
embargo. The Canadian Pacific em- 
bargo is working a great hardship on ex- 
porters who have wheat purchased on 
that road to come forward to connect 
with certain steamers. Their steamers 
arrive, and they are obliged to pay ex- 
orbitant prices to secure sufficient wheat 
to fill the space booked. 


EXPORT GRAIN TRADE 


Inquiry from the Orient is quiet. 
Japanese buyers have been out of the 
market for some time, and the Chinese 
holiday has caused a quiet period in that 
market also. 


The United Kingdom is again in line, 
and new business is being worked for 
March and April shipment. February 
freight rates are too high to permit of 
business in that month, and even if they 
were in line, it is doubtful if any one 
would be venturesome enough to take 
on further business, as already the book- 
ings for February are much larger than 
the facilities of the port can handle. 

Shipments of wheat from Vancouver 
during January: to the United King- 
dom and the Continent 6,799,737 bus 
(bulk), and to the Orient 700,209 bus 
(sacked). 


MILLFEED 


Liberal supplies of feeds were offer- 
ing last week at $25 ton for bran and 
$26 for shorts. British Columbia has en- 
joyed a very mild and open winter, and 
the decrease in consumption of millfeed 
has been large. A good demand in 
other markets is all that holds the price 
up. 

CORN 

Manchurian corn is again offered in 
this market. The first shipment has 
arrived, and the quality is very good. 
The price is $1@2 ton under the price 
of American corn, and it is not expected 
that much of the latter will be sold on 
this market for some months. American 
No. 2 yellow was quoted on Jan. 31 at 
$34 ton, and No. 8 yellow at $33.50, f.o.b., 
cars, Vancouver, United States funds. 

H. M. Cameron. 





CANADIAN WHEAT COSTS 





Cheaper Land, Cheaper Transportation, 
Lower Taxes, Higher Yields, Contribute 
to Dominion Grower’s Profit 


“Agricultural and Industrial Progress 
in Canada,” a monthly review published 
by the department of colonization and 
development of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, deals with the cost of producing 
wheat in Canada as follows: : 

“The disclosures arising out of the 
conferences of the United States Tariff 








Canada—Flour Exports by Calendar Years 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada, by months and calendar years, as officially reported, 


in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 
1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 


January ... 1,025 632 704 388 996 
February .. 779 665 623 236 450 
March ..... 1,221 987 821 236 607 
April ...... 832 612 535 148 609 
SS ee 645 617 518 102 975 
SUMD sob 0'0.0% 905 765 535 666 978 
July ....... 775 486 465 433 1,195 
August .... 657 591 454 288 1,171 
September.. 456 697 361 310 463 
October .... 1,155 855 659 570 591 


November.. 1,357 1,214 856 744 785 
December .. 1,390 1,463 748 608 1,237 


4,729 10,057 10,070 8,734 7,921 5,568 4,670 


Totals. .11,197 9,485 7,279 


1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 
868 545 719 393 426 390 285 
992 440 918 417 290 409 334 

1,049 781 624 620 433 412 417 

1,140 538 367 172 205 304 272 
753 648 642 472 310 340 377 

1,171 357 780 404 330 368 366 
778 936 522 236 314 382 362 
619 1,050 657 186 366 297 419 
387 884 448 330 432 379 254 
536 635 966 664 583 490 356 
555 987 683 872 464 521 503 

1,204 933 595 802 517 602 359 


4,894 4,304 


Totals by crop years, Sept. 1-Aug. 31, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 1911-12 


11,069 7,879 6,887 5,573 9,664 10,827 


7,989 7,897 4,897 4,666 4,374 4,273 





Canada—Flour Exports in 1923 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada for the 12 months of 1923, by principal countries 
of destination, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 


To— Jan. 

Belgium ......... ha 

Bermuda ........ 2 1 2 1 1 
British Guiana .. 14 12 19 8 11 
Br. South Africa. 1 8 15 8 2 
Br. West Indies... 43 43 92 40 54 
CEM ba ce vbr s v0% 16 18 28 17 15 
Denmark ........ 31 27 34 12 4 
kas 22 17 33 26 15 
Germany ........ 71 97 168 128 40 
RY eee 9 7 10 4 10 
Hongkong ....... 9 2 17 9 24 
SOROR 0 hese ees ee 14 16 35 19 18 
Netherlands ..... 13 1 15 5 5 
Newfoundland ... 53 16 15 5 37 
ee 9 11 15 3 9 
CRIBS ccc rec ceces 19 55 «101 47 16 
Fr. West Indies 1 ote 2 - 1 
Bsthonia 15 5 6 2 3 
Latvia 5 <é 

Malta 5 4 7 2 2 





Turkey 3 — 
United Kingdom... 520 346 416 355 208 
United States .... 
Venezuela ....... 
Jugo-Slavia ...... 
, aa 
Tally s..6s. fb 
Panama ... 
San Doming bee 
Philippine Islands 
MO@KICO i ..cciceee 
Colombia ........ 
Czecho-Slovakia.. . 
Brasil ......22.06 oo ox 
Br. West Africa.. 1 1 
St. Pierre, etc.... 1 oe 
Portuguese Africa .. 1 ° a bs 
oe es 1 1 +s 2 1 


777 1,221 832 646 





mt pee 


+ one 
+ tomes 
oy 





Totals ....... 1,026 


Feb. Mch. April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Total 
2 1 es be 1 1 1 ae os 1 o“~ 7 


2 1 1 1 2 2 2 18 
25 18 15 9 16 14 19 180 
17 4 5 3 1 6 6 76 
61 48 65 45 69 66 76 702 
17 23 15 12 24 21 31 237 
43 sw 6 19 62 31 287 
17 26 21 236 











16 2 5 8 8 14 5 160 
9 6 5 13 18 36 134 
42 15 23 25 71 64 47 412 
3 8 9 1 20 17 24 129 
1 8 16 24 42 33 23 384 
1 2 os 1 1 2 11 
8 1 oe 4 2 6 52 
3 4 6 8 9 35 
1 2 1 2 3 3 29 
51 14 8 6 1 12 373 
ee 72 39 41 26 82 357 
5 6 7 4 17 19 19 108 
Ss 11 5 4 3 69 

398 369 194 173 394 645 6516 4,434 
17 18 18 13 25 19 22 269 
13 10 5 8 13 7 22 129 
ee 2 3 2 se 2 es 14 
3 1 4 3 8 12 15 71 
4 oe 1 oe 5 12 29 56 
1 2 1 1 1 3 3 21 
2 2 2 or) 3 1 3 22 
és ie os 1 ars 1 7 
1 1 1 1 4 1 6 22 
1 1 1 ee s6 3 
8 4 3 1 4 8 42 
1 1 2 es 1 2 ee 23 
1 “6 1 1 1 1 o. 7 
3 1 2 ee ee 3 1 9 
1 3 es 1 ee a 2 12 
906 776 657 456 1,155 1,867 1,390 11,198 
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Commission in its investigations into the 
relative costs of producing wheat in the 
United States and Canada have constj- 
tuted one of the most forcible advertige. 
ments for Canadian wheat lands, and 
should act as the greatest stimulus and 
encouragement to those contemplatin 
settlement in the Canadian West with the 
object of entering upon grain growing, 
Likewise it should make western Cang- 
dian farmers yiew their lot in a new 
light, and be a factor in promoting sat- 
isfaction and contentment. 

“There is only one conclusion to-be 
drawn from a consideration of the great 
mass of data presented to the commis- 
sion by the representatives of agricul- 
turists in the wheat growing states of the 
Union, which was arrived at by the com- 
mission itself, and that is that the Cana- 
dian farmer can produce wheat far more 
oaey than can the farmer of the 
United States. . 

“According to the matter presented 
by agricultural experts to the commig- 
sion for consideration, the factors which 
combine to permit a lower cost of wheat 
production in Canada than in the United 
States are larger yields per acre, lower 
taxation, and lower freight rates. 

“This combination, according to its 
arguments, resulted in the year 1993 in 
the Canadian farmer being able to pro- 
duce a bushel of wheat for 46c less than 
the United States farmer. It was shown 
that on an ll-year average the produc- 
tion cost per bushel of wheat in the 
United States was $1.58, as against $1.22 
in Canada, and that in 1923, while it cost 
the United States farmer $1.49 to pro- 
duce a bushel of wheat the Canadian 
farmer was able to produce the same 
bushel for $1.08. 

“Some time ago it was shown that Ca- 
nadian farmers can get their wheat to its 
outlets very much more cheaply than can 
United States farmers, and that grain 
rates from western United States points 
to United States lake terminals are ma- 
terially higher than from western Cana- 
dian points to Canadian lake terminals, 
these rates in some cases being as much 
as 50 per cent higher. Testimony was 
presented to the commission to show that 
the average cost of wheat transportation 
in the United States was one cent for 
37 miles; in Canada a bushel could be 
carried 66 miles for the same cent. 

“It is widely known that Canadian 
wheat lands can be secured at a much 
lower rate than can United States wheat 
lands. According to the latest available 
government statistics, the average price 
of all land, both cultivated and unculti- 
vated, in the United States is $69.38 per 
acre, whereas the average price of farm 
land actually occupied in Canada is but 
$40 per acre over the entire dominion. 
The average price of land devoted to 
wheat growing in the United States has 
been returned at $92 per acre, while the 
average in Canada has been estimated at 


“In addition to producing superior 
wheat, as attested by a consistent series 
of annual world championships secured 
and a worldwide popularity and demand, 
the yield of wheat per acre is consistently 
higher on Canadian land than in the 
United States. Taking the last three 
years only, the average yields in 1921 
were 12.7 bus per acre in the United 
States and 13 in Canada; in 1922, 14 bus 
in the United States and 17.75 in Can- 
ada; and in 1923, 13.7 bus in the United 
States and 16.75 in Canada.” 





Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 

Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 
William and Port Arthur from Sept. 1 to 
Dec, 31, 1923 and 1922, in bushels: 








RECEIPTS 
1923 1922 
. ee eee 219,760,697 190,995,990 
BING <. wie gen 6 Geo 23,818,380 12,796,990 
MENON b a vc cesecece 9,493,367 10,117,138 
ERP eee 3,273,580 1,967,361 
ME Mb ebb beds bewgee 3,908,110 8,060,282 
ee 22,629 27,627 
SHIPMENTS 
By lake— 1923 1922 
MPS v cbs 0 bid.ws ot 184,739,767 166,842,159 
See 17,394,402 7,472,157 
Barley .. 8,278,349 7,553,004 
Flaxseed 2,610,059 1,565,242 
PSS rererr ee 3,745,763 7,417,848 
COUR ecdesaccccvocss  sevevg  . - aan 
By rail— 

WOME o 40a bes secce 1,693,648 8,260,810 
GE Nee cence ce ees d 1,129,970 3,520,629 
BEIT, gd oink s cle ves 526,005 946,888 
Flaxseed .......... 123,806 155,279 
BRAFG  cccvcccccscccce 24,641 5,000 
COPD cosccccsscess Pe 22,629 
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WHERE DOES IT COME FROM? 


In canvassing the New York flour 
market each week, one is struck with the 
frequency with which business is re- 

rted as dull. In about four offices 
out of five business is quiet, and it is 
only the fifth one that creates the im- 
pression that somewhere the sun is shin- 
ing, the birds singing, and people are 
= flour. 

W the end of nearly every month 
arrives, however, it is really astonishing 
where the business has come from. In 
totaling the month’s sales, somewhere or 
other several thousand barrels of flour 
have been picked up, so that to the 

ry: “How has the month of January 
October or June) stacked up?” at 
jeast three of the dull-and-quiet four 
are able to say that it’s really been a 
pretty d month, comparing favorably 
with the preceding year and also with 
the year before that. 

Does this total come from thin air, 
like rabbits from the silk hat of the 
conjurer, or is it not a fact that there 
is a steady volume of business passing 
all the time, and that the broker who 
doesn’t get it one week, gets it the next? 
Perhaps the total volume of sales in the 
New York market is not quite as large 
as it used to be but, even at that, are 
things really as bad as they are generally 
reported ? 


NEW YORK 

Flour prices last week had a firm un- 
dertone. Mills seemed inclined to follow 
the rise in wheat, and in many cases 
could not be brought down to buyers’ 
levels. The latter were very slow about 

ying the higher figures, apparently 
feeling that prices had reached their 
highest levels, and that mills would not 
be able to uphold them for long. This 
was despite the fact that stocks on hand 
are not large, and that for several weeks 
the trade has been taking as little flour 
as possible. 

neral conditions, moreover, are far 
more favorable to millers than they were 
a year ago, when New York and Phila- 

phia were chock-full of flour as a 
result of the bad freight situation. 
Many brokers feel, therefore, that buy- 
@rs are overstaying the market, and if 
mills do not get weak-kneed they will 
be able to command the prices to which 
they are entitled. They will probably 
have to run at curtailed capacity, but 
this is preferable to full capacity and 
selling flour at no profit at all. 

In the spring wheat market, sales of 
clears were reported at very fair prices. 
On standard patents the range was high- 
ét, and good flours could not be pur- 
chased much below the $6.25 mark, while 
most of them were in the neighborhood 
of $6.50. 

A nice business in Kansas flours was 
turned over, as semolinas were still high. 
Kansas straights ranged $5.65@6.10, 
while semolina prices, around $7.50, prac- 
tically prohibited sales. Sales of rye 
flour were not large, and quotations 
Tan, $4.25@4.75. 

xport sales have been limited to 
Small lots, sold to an established trade. 

ries were a little more numerous, 
Which is an encouraging sign. 

General quotations: spring standard 
ts $6.80@7.30, standard patents 
oA '@6.75, clears $5.15@5.60; hard win- 
~ ter short patents $6@6.40, straights $5.65 
soft winter 


ights, $4.80@5.50,—all in jute. Re- 





” eipts, 240,747 bbls; exports, 132,320. 


WHEAT 






a Trading operations during the week 
) Were broader, and some substantial sales 


ere reported. Prices were stronger, 
faching new high records for the sea- 
Commission house buying was ac- 





tive and cash markets were firm at mill- 
ing points, especially on spring wheat 
grains. Ocean freight room was scarce, 
which interfered with business. Argen- 
tine shipments were larger. Quotations: 
No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.29%4; No. 
1 dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.42% ; 
No. 2 hard winter, $1.27%; No. 1 north- 
ern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, 
$1.17%; No. 2 mixed durum, f.0.b., ex- 
port, $1.1844. Receipts, 856,800 bus; ex- 
ports, 601,359. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The corn market was influenced by the 
strength in wheat. Buying was dull, 
and trade interest seemed to have gone 
over to wheat. An increase in the move- 
ment to primary points, with less active 
cash demand, resulted in liquidation. 
Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 9714c; No. 2 
mixed, 961%4c; No. 2 white, 9914c. Re- 
ceipts, 141,000 bus; exports, 8,570. 

The oats market was steady, with a 
firm undertone. Buying was good on 
reports of small country holdings, though 
price changes were not wide. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 white, 591%4@60c; No. 3 
white, 584%4@59c. Receipts, 190,000 bus; 
exports, 158,246. 


HIGH PROTEIN FLOUR 
A few mills are making a very definite 
success in the New York market with a 
high protein flour which seems to have 
just the elasticity in the dough that 
bakers require, and which has in many 
cases been substituted for Canadian 
flours, which for long held sway with 
the baking trade. 
This flour is bringing in instances 20c 
above the high side of the range, and in- 





dications are that it has come to stay. 
It certainly is furnishing an opportunity 
for at least some American mills to get 
back the trade that had previously 
slipped away. 

OCEAN RATE CONFERENCE 


According to the monthly bulletin of 
the Barr Shipping Corporation, the 
ocean freight market, during the week 
ending Feb. 2, showed a reviving tend- 
ency. Proposals for an increase in rates 
were discussed at the Scandinavian con- 
ference during the week, but no action 
was taken. It was felt that the lead 
of the continental conference would be 
followed, and that any change in rates 
would be postponed until after March. 


BROENNIMAN CO. CHANGES 


F. I. Hicks, secretary and manager of 
the Broenniman Export Corporation, will 
resign from these positions, effective 
April 1, and will return to his former 
activities in Texas. L. E. Broenniman, 
vice president of-the corporation, will 
look after Mr. Hicks’s duties in the 
future. 


NOTES 


H. J. Greenbank left on Jan. 26 for 
a southern vacation of probably a month. 

Judgment was entered Jan. 29 by the 
New York Pie Baking Co. against the 
Hershey Creamery: Co. for $10,322. 

John Peek, manager of the Buffalo 
plant of the Percy Kent Bag Co., Inc., 
was in New York for a few days last 
week. 

William T. Burke, 15 Whitehall Street, 
has registered the name of Hartman & 
Burke, under which he will henceforth 
do business. 

J. H. Blake, who formerly represented 
the Keystone Flour Co. in New York, 
has accepted a position as salesman with 
Ansel S. Leo. 

M. G. Belding, vice president C. A. 
Gambrill Mfg. Co., Baltimore, spent the 
past week end in New York, and visited 
the Harry E. White Co. 

The home of George A. Zabriskie at 
Alpine, N. Y., was again entered by 
burglars last week, this being the sec- 
ond visit within 10 days. eorge has 
always been popular, but he feels he can 


A. W. Mears, New President. of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 
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easily do without these demonstrations 
to prove it. 

J. A. Lenhardt left for Lockport on 
Feb. 1, to visit for four or five days 
the Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., 
which he represents in the New York 
market. 

John W. Cain, sales manager for the 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
left on Jan. 30 to visit Philadelphia and 
Boston after spending three days in New 
York City. 

The Produce Exchange’s nearest neigh- 
bor, the Maritime Exchange, held its 
nineteenth annual banquet at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria on Jan. 28. This was a 
highly successful affair, with 1,300 mem- 
bers and guests present. 


Edmund Christian, of the New York 
firm of French & Christian, flour ex- 
porter, has been confined to his home 
ill since Jan. 25, and at the close of the 
following week his condition was report- 
ed as slightly improved. 


A good many flour men were present 
at the luncheon on Jan. 31, at the Com- 
modore, following the monthly business 
meeting of the Bakers’ Club. A number 
are members of this club, and the other 
flour men were their guests. 


Since the second Tuesday in February 
falls on Lincoln’s Birthday, a legal holi- 
day, the meeting of the New York Flour 
Club will be postponed until the follow- 
ing Tuesday, Feb. 19. At this meeting 
committee appointments for the coming 
year will be made, so it is expected the 
attendance will be large. 


C. H. Burdick, superintendent of the 
North Star plant of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., who is in the East visiting 
the company’s various offices in the in- 
terests of grain products, was in New 
York during the Poultry Show at Madi- 
son Square Garden. The Washburn- 
Crosby Co. had a beautiful booth,—about 
the finest at the aay Sars gg 82 a com- 


plete line of poultry feeds. e feature 
which excited considerable interest 
among poultry raisers was the wheat 


germ, which is one of the basic ingredi- 
ents in Gold Medal Vitamin Egg Mash. 
The company’s representatives from 
Boston, Providence, Newburgh, Newark, 
Philadelphia and Boston were in attend- 
ance. 


It is understood that the reorganiza- 
tion plan of the United States Food 
Products Corporation, to be announced 
soon, provides for a new company which 
will issue $8,200,000 six-year convertible 
7 per cent gold notes, 110,000 shares of 
preferred stock with preferential divi- 
dends of $7 per share per annum, and 
200,000 shares of common stock without 
par value. The notes of the new company 
will be offered to stockholders of the 
United States Food Products Corporation 
at par and accrued interest on the basis 
of $100 of notes for each 10 shares of 
stock of the corporation, and stockhold- 
ers of the old company who subscribe 
will be entitled to receive two shares of 
common stock for each $100 of the notes 
purchased. 


BALTIMORE 


Adelbert Warren Mears, president of 
the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, 
after serving the exchange as vice 
president, director and member of the 
executive, finance, flour, arbitration and 
weighing committees for various peri 
with a record of 13 years as chairman of 
the flour committee, has won his latest 
laurel through sheer ability, popularity 
and hard work. The office came to him 
spontaneously and as his just reward. 
However, this is a year for flour presi- 
dents, the trade demanding and getting 
them at all hazards, as St. Louis, Phila- 
delphia and now Baltimore can testify. 

Mr. Mears was born in Accomac Coun- 
ty, Virginia, in 1870, and at the age of 
19 went to Baltimore and ente the 
employ of White & Co., flour jobbers, as 
bookkeeper and salesman, where he re- 
mained until 1897, when he and the late 
Harry E. White, son of George B. 
White, proprietor of the business, were 
admitted as  pralge-seg On July 1, 1898, 
Harry E. White and Mr. Mears bought 
the interest and good-will of George B. 
White in the firm of White & Co. 
months later Harry E. White moved to 
New York, and from that date until his 
death, May 20, 1923, conducted the New 
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York branch of White & Co., while Mr. 
Mears remained in charge of the par- 
ent house or headquarters at Baltimore. 

Following the death of Mr. White, Mr. 
Mears, as a memorial to the memory of 

his partner and friend, changed the 
name of the New York branch to that 
of the Harry E. White Co., with B. H. 
Wunder, of the metropolis, as manager. 
Since the passing of Mr. White, Mr. 
Mears and his son, Christian Emmerich 
Mears, are the sole proprietors of White 
& Co. Baltimore, and the Harry E. 
White Co., New York, and both con- 
cerns are leaders in flour, gee | 
as mill agents, jobbers,. car lot an 
mixed car distributors and in export 
trade. 

A. W. Mears is a man of many in- 
terests and honors. About five years 
ago he was the host at a dinner given 
at-the Hotel Rennert, this city, to which 
the leading flour men of the town were 
invited to discuss the question of or- 

ing a local flour club, and from 
this dinner shortly thereafter emanated 
the Baltimore Flour Club, which Mr. 
Mears served as president for three 
consecutive years and then declined re- 
election. His promotion last June from 
vice president to president of the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs is of too 
recent occurrence to need any further 
reference. 

Mr. Mears is a member of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church South, connected 
with most of its societies and activities, 
and is usually a delegate to its annual 
and general conferences. He is also a 
member of the Boumi Temple and a past 
master of Baltimore Lodge, A. F. & A. 
M. He is the Portuguese vice consul at 
this port. 

Among his other activities, Mr. Mears 
is a director of the Commerce Trust 
Co., Baltimore; director and chairman of 
the executive committee of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. of Baltimore; direc- 
tor Eureka Life Insurance Co., Balti- 
more; director Beneficial Loan Society, 
New York; president Beneficial Loan 
Society of Baltimore; director Crescent 
Candy Co., Baltimore, and vice presi- 
dent and director Columbian Perma- 
nent Saving and Loan Society of Balti- 
more. 

Mrs. Mears is an active and an en- 
thusiastic Daughter of the Confederacy 
and eligible for membership in the vari- 
ous patriotic societies. The Mears fam- 
ily, including a son and a daughter-in- 
law, Mr. and Mrs. Christian Emmerich 
Mears, : lives in an ideal home, recently 
built at a cost of about $40,000 and 
facing a large and beautiful lake, at 
Ashburton, an attractive suburb of Bal- 
timore. Both father and son have fine 
war records to their credit. “Conda- 
mere,” on the Chesapeake, is Mr. and 
Mrs. Mears’s summer rendezvous, and 
here on many occasions they have dis- 
tinguished themselves for hospitality in 
entertaining the members of the Balti- 
more Flour Club. 

As for sport, Mr. Mears would rather 
go deepwater fishing, either at Fort 
Myers, on the Gulf, or off Wachapreague, 
Va., in the Atlantic, than eat, and from 
all accounts Mrs. Mears is as good a 
fisherman as her husband, if not a bet- 
ter one. 

FLOUR MARKET 


Flour was marked 9 by most mills 
last week, but thus far the actual tradin 
advance in the local market does no’ 
appear to have exceeded lic bbl on 
springs and hard winters or 10c on soft 
winters. Of course, the higher asking 
rates are pretty enough to admire or 
throw sugar at, yet t mean nothing 
until backed up by actual sales. A seller 

want $7 for a flour which the buyer 
values as not worth over $6; hence, there 
can be no market until both parties re- 
vise their ideas and get together. 

Sales were moderate, and cgnfined 
principally to car lots of the various 
ager prices nearer the inside than 

outside quotations. 

City mills ran part time and found 
business only fair, domestic and export. 
They advanced their spring patent 5c 
and their winters 20c; feed 


prices, car lots, per barrel, in 
ons, 45@55c more in wood, 10@ 
in jute, or 20@30c less in bulk: 


* fant patent $6.55@6.80, standard 
40; winter short 





un- 


she ay 
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patent $6.30@6.55, straight $5.80@6.05; 
soft winter short patent $5.55@5.80, 
straight (near-by) $4.70@4.95; rye flour, 


white $4.45@4.70, dark $4@425. City 
mills’ jobbing prices: spring patent, 
$7.55; winter patent, $6.65; winter 


straight, $6.15. 

Receipts for the week ending Feb. 2 
were 23,155 bbls; exports, 8,751. 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed closed the week slightly easier 
on spring bran; otherwise unchanged and 
inactive throughout. Quotations, in 100- 
Ib sacks, per ton: spring bran, $33@34; 
soft winter bran, $84@35; standard mid- 
dlings, $33.50@34; flour middlings, $35 
@36; red dog, $39@40; city mills’ mid- 
dlings, $33.50@34. 

WHEAT 

Cash wheat was wanted by tributary 
mills, closing 114,@1%c higher than a 
week ago. o. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
closed on Feb. 2 at %c premium over 
No. 2 red winter, as against even the 
previous week and even last year. Clos- 
ing prices: spot No. 2 red_ winter, 
$1.14% ; spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.154%,; range of southern for week, 
$1.124%6@1.144,; last year, 90c@$1.34. 

Of the 369,709 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Feb. 2, 368,542 went 
to export elevators, and 363,004 were Ca- 
nadian. Exports were 441,396 bus, all 
Canadian. Stocks were 1,561,673 bus, 
626,208 domestic and 935,465 Canadian. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
23, 1923, to Feb. 2, 1924, were 1,112,702 
bus, against 1,035,252 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1923. Arrivals for the 
week were 36 bus, against 322 last year. 


COARSE GRAINS 
Closing prices for corn: domestic No. 
3 yellow, track, 91c; No. 2, spot, 90c; 
No. 3, spot, 8744c; near-by yellow cob, 
bbl, $4.35@4.40. Receipts, 84,215 bus; 
exports, 299,961; stock, 463,035. 
eceipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 2, 1923, to Feb. 2, 1924, 114,125 
bus; year ago, 248,457. Range of prices 
for current week, 85@8914c; last year, 
814% @83%c. 
Closing prices for oats: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 57¢c; No. 3 white, domestic, 
55% @56c. Receipts, 19,875 bus; stock, 


101,623. 

Closing price for rye: No. 2, spot, 
8114 c. eceipts, 8,138 bus; stock, 107,- 
156. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


Receipts and exports in January, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 


7-Receipts—, --Exports— 

1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbis..... 124 92 72 39 
Wheat, bus.... 1,330 3,582 1,737 2,291 
Corn, bus...... 1,160 2,779 508 2,649 
Oats, bus...... 89 116 Ps wae 
Rye, bus....... 6 4,084 4,272 
Barley, bus... 5 5 ees owe 
Malt, bus...... 6 27 4 24 
Buckwheat, bus 1 3 . ose 
Millfeed, tons.. 1 1 


STANDARD WEIGHT BREAD BILL 


In the Maryland house of delegates, at 
Annapolis, on July 31, Henry F. Broen- 
ing, ex-mayor of Baltimore, president 
Baltimore Federation of Labor and a 
delegate to the legislature from this city, 
introduced the standard weight bread bill 
of the Housewives’ League, the provi- 
sions of which, it is stated, are: 

“That loaves of bread shall weigh one 
pound, one and a half pounds or multi- 
ples of one pound; that no loaf shall 
within 24 hours after baking vary more 
than one ounce per pound from the 
standard weight, and that weight of 12 
loaves selected at random shall not be 
less than total of standard weights. The 
penalty for a first offense against pro- 
visions of the bill is a fine of not less 
than $50 or more than $200; for a second 
offense a fine of not less than $200 or 
more than $500,-or imprisonment for not 
more than six months, or both, in the 
discretion of the court. The inspector 
of weights and measures of Baltimore 
city and other legally constituted officers 
are required to visit and inspect bakin 
plants and places where bread is offe 
for sale.” 

It is thought the leading bakers of the 
state will make a desperate fight to kill 
the bill when it comes from the judici- 
ary committee, to which it has been re- 
ferred. 


BALTIMORE CHAMBER’S ELECTION 


The Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 
held its annual meeting and election on 


Jan. 28, and after President Reynolds 
had read his annual report, the five can- 
didates for the directorate, Ferdinand A. 
Meyer, Eugene Blackford, A. F. Side- 
botham, A. R. Dennis and A. Leslie 
Lewis, in the absence of opposition, were 
declared elected. The new board orga- 
nized two days later by electing A. W. 
Mears president and C. P. Siekbern 
vice president, and by re-electing James 
B. Hessong secretary and treasurer. The 
new executive committee named by the 
board for the ensuing year comprises A. 
R. Dennis, chairman; Walter F. Macneal, 
vice chairman; Gordon P. White, Eu- 
gene Blackford and A. Leslie Lewis. 


ATLANTIC FLOUR MILLIS CORPORATION 


The Atlantic Flour Mills Corporation, 
succeeding the Atlantic Flour Co., with 
offices and warehouse at 612 Water 
Street, Baltimore, has been incorporated 
with capital stogk of $100,000, 1,000 
shares of common stock, par value $100, 
of which, it is officially stated, none are 
on the market or for sale. The company 
will operate in flour as mill agent, job- 
ber, car lot and mixed car distributor 
and exporter. 

The incorporators are Lewis Blaustein 
president, Nathan Gittlesohn vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, and Julius Herman 
secretary. These officers and Jacob 
Blaustein, vice president and general 
manager American Oil Co., of this city, 
are the directors. Lewis Blaustein and 
Nathan Gittlesohn were formerly head 
salesmen for White & Co., local leaders 
in flour, Blaustein from 1909 to 1917 and 
Gittlesohn from 1917 to 1924. It is the 
intention of the new corporation to 
greatly increase its sales department over 
that of the old company, and to cover a 
much wider territory. 


NOTES 

Recent visitors to this market were R. 
Bleue, manager Armour Grain Co., Win- 
nipeg, Man; Emanuel F. Rosenbaum, 
president Rosenbaum Grain Corporation, 
Chicago, and Fred F. Burns, secretary 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas. 

Seven months after harvest, the erst- 
while much despised No. 2 red winter 
wheat, garlicky, in this market, which 
formerly with a good export demand sold 
at great discounts under No. 2 red win- 
ter, actually closed last week, owing to 
scarcity and a fine demand from domes- 
tic trade, at %c premium over the west- 
ern grain. 

The old North German Lloyd steamer 
Koln, for years in service between Balti- 
more and Bremen, is in port to be 
junked by the Boston Iron & Metal Co., 
of which Morris Schapiro, head of the 
Gambrill Mfg. Co., local millers, is presi- 
dent. The Koln represents another of 
the many purchases which this company 
has made from the Shipping Board. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BUFFALO 

A -wide range exists between quota- 
tions of mills offering flour in this mar- 
ket. A difference of nearly $1 exists 
between the maximum and minimum 
prices quoted on northwestern patents, 
and there also is a wide range in quo- 
tations on some other grades. 

This price difference, coupled with ad- 
vances of 40@60c bbl, served to put the 
market in such a chaotic condition that 

ractically nothing was sold last week. 

here is not much prospect of an im- 
mediate improvement in business, as buy- 
ers are not likely to be tempted by the 
present condition of the market. More- 
over most consumers have met their re- 
quirements for the next month or two 
and are not actively in the market. 

Quotations on fancy northwestern pat- 
ents range $6.80@7.75. Some of the best- 
known brands are being held firmly at or 
above $7.50, yet other fancy patents may 
be obtained at 20@70c under this price, 
and the result can readily be understood. 

Bakers patents were offered as low as 
$6.40, while the range was up to $6.80. 
Little business was done. Bakers as a 
rule showed no interest in tips that the 
market was due for an advance, and 
little selling was done before limits were 
raised. 

Kansas mills have not kept pace with 
northwestern producers in raising their 
quotations. Southwestern mills were of- 
fering fancy patents around $6.70 and 
standard grades around $6.50. Shipping | 
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directions showed very marked improye. 
ment, both for northwestern and gq 
western mills. This is taken to indieate 
that stocks are low. A possible reason | 
for this improvement is the cancellation 
by representative mills of all delinquent 
contracts, even those of old customers, 

Semolina advanced 4c, and rye 
moved upward 10@l5c. Much dissatis- 
faction is heard with the per pound * 
basis of quoting semolina. 

Buffalo quotations, Feb. 2: northwest. 
ern patents, fancy $6.80@7.75, standard 
$6.40@6.80; Kansas, fancy $6.70, stand- 
ard $6.50, first clears $5.75@6; semolina, 
fancy 4c lb, standard 3%c; rye, white, 
$4.85 bbl, dark $4.70. 

BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills, with a weekly 

capacity of 166,500 bbls, with compari- 


sons, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
Jan. 27-Feb. 2............ 123,156 14 
Previous week ........... 117,312 70 
WEP GD ccbsdesiweos cece 130,515 3% #2 
Two years ago ........... 164,165 9 


GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Unloading of the winter storage fleet 
is progressing very slowly, due to light 
movement of grain toward tidewater, 
Elevator stocks at the close of last week 
totaled 15,912,000 bus, a decrease of | 
581,000 bus. The elevators unloaded 1- © 
043,000 bus, and had 911,000 alongside © 
ready for unloading. 

Shippers were offering 3@3%c for 
opening shipment cargoes, but vessel [| 
owners were holding off for 3%c. A | 
number of charters were made at the lat- 
ter rate, Head of the Lakes to Buffalo, 
first 10 days of the season. There was 
some inquiry for second trip cargoes, but 
no charters have been made. 


GRAIN 


Light receipts restricted business on 
*change. There was a good demand for 
corn, which prevailed to the close. Sales | 
were made at closing prices of Feb. 2, 
although futures and western limits were 
lower. Wheat receipts also were light, 
most arrivals going direct to mills. : 
Scattered sales were made, but were not f 
posted, some being made out of store. 

There was a very light demand for 
oats, spot prices sagging below those of 
western markets. 

Saag | prices, Feb. 2: corn, No. $ 
yellow 89c, No. 4 yellow 87c; oats, No. 2 
white 554c, No. 3 white 54%4c, No. 4 
white 52%c; barley, malting grades, 69@ 
75e, c.i.f., spot; malting, all-rail, 73@ 
80c; feed, all-rail, 67@7l1c; rye, 79c. 


MILLFEED 


Improved demand for standard mid- 
dlings and red dog were outstanding fea- 
tures of transactions in millfeeds. Other 
grades were in very poor demand, but 
mills held prices at their former level, 
with the exception of bran, which eased 
off 50c to $29.50 ton. A 50c advance 
brought standard middlings to $30.50. 

Other millfeed quotations, Buffalo 
basis: mixed feed, $33; flour middlings, 
$33; red dog, $35.50. Resellers are not 
as active in the market as at the be- 
ginning of the year, but still have some 
tonnage to offer slightly below these mill 
prices. 

The decline in oil meal continued. 
While mills were asking $41 for meal 
which they were selling for some of their 
accounts, resellers were offering a lim- 
ited tonnage as low as $40.50. Most of 
the distress stuff has been cleaned up, 
but the market does not show signs of 
marked improvement in the near future. 
Nominally, mills are asking $42 for 
March shipment, but nothing is being 
sold at this price. 

Cottonseed meal showed weakness, 
there being very little demand. Prices 
declined 50c, quotations, Boston basis, 
being: 48 per cent, $53; 41 per cent, 
$51.40; 36 per cent, $46. 

Hominy was unchanged, $37 ton for 
yellow and $38.50 for white being the 
ruling quotations. 





WASHBURN-CROSBY CHANGES 


Frank Dirnberger has succeeded Rich- 
ard. Baird as manager of flour sales for 
the Buffalo office of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. Mr. Dirnberger, who has 
been with the company for nearly 2 
years, formerly was assistant sales man- 
ager, in charge of feed sales. He is 
secretary of the Buffalo Flour Club; 
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wn in the East, and assumes 
ition with the best wishes of 


widely — 
aso friends. 
A, J. Schone has been 
Mr Dirnberger’s chief assistant. 

* H. Cochran, assistant general man- 

r of the Buffalo office, has taken 
harge of feed sales. This is a depart- 
. nt which formerly was in his charge, 
nd he feels much at home since adding 
this to his many other duties. 

Mr. Baird left Feb. 3 for Oneonta, 
where he will conduct the business of 
Morris Bros., recently purchased by him. 


appointed as 


NOTES 


» Miller, East Pembroke, is re- 
eee his feed mill, adding fire 
escapes and making other improvements. 

J. S. Hitchings, manager of the 
Springfield office of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. was a recent caller at the 
Buffalo branch. 

Oscar Moore, secretary Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn., visited the 
office of T. S. Banks, eastern representa- 
tive, last week. 

Fire starting in the millroom of the 
Moffat Milling Co., Buffalo, caused $3,000 
dama, Combustion of grain dust is 
thought to have been the cause. 

Niagara County flour mills have re- 
sumed operation after an enforced idle- 
ness of 10 days due to the drawing off of 
water in the state barge canal to permit 
repairs to the banks. 

The Cereal Byproducts Co.’s new Buf- 
falo office at 621 Chamber of Commerce 
is in full operation in charge of F. C. 
Greutker, formerly vice president and 

ral manager of the Clover Leaf Mill- 
ng Co, 

Fred W. Lipp, formerly of the Ameri- 
ean Macaroni Co., has returned to that 
company’s employ and is in charge of 
the former plant of the Ballanca Maca- 
roni Co. now owned by the American 
company. 

G. Paul Duffy has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the distilleries of the 
Columbia Distilling Co. and the Indus- 
trial Grain Products Corporation at 
Waterloo, recently purchased by the 
Waterloo Distilling Corporation. 

Hearing in admiralty court, conducted 
here by United States Judge John R. 
Hazel, of cases growing out of delays 
to grain cargoes sent here in the fall 
of 1922, will be resumed this week. The 
hearing was begun on Jan. 28, continued 
for two days and then was adjourned 
because important witnesses were absent. 

Robert P. Slater, former mayor of 
Niagara Falls, Ont., died at his home 
in that city at the age of 77 years. He 
was in the grain and malting business 
at Galt, Ont., and later at Niagara Falls, 
tetiring after many years of active busi- 
ness life when his elevator at Niagara 
Falls was destroyed by fire in 1893. He 
was mayor of the city for seven years, 
following retirement from the grain 
business. 


P. D. Faunestocx. 


PHILADELPHIA 
The flour market last week ruled firm, 
being influenced by the upward move- 
ment of wheat, and limits were generally 
advanced about 25c bbl. Buyers, how- 
ever, were reluctant to follow the risin 
s of manufacturers, and confine 
purchases to such small lots as were 
needed to satisfy urgent requirements. 
Receipts were 700 bbls, and 8,322,068 lbs 
in sacks. The stock of flour in public 
warehouses on Feb. 1 was 165,732 bbls, 
against 181,574 a month ago and 210,067 
on Feb. 1, 1923. 
- Exports during the week were 250 
sacks to Glasgow, 4,770 to Rotterdam, 


300 to London, 1,000 to Liverpool, 2,400 


to Hamburg, 1,600 to Danzig and 2,500 
to Bremen. 

_ Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
ih 140) jute sacks: spring first patent 
.10@7, first 
$5.60@5.90; hard winter short pat- 


ent $6.35@6.60, straight $6@6.35; soft 


Straight, $4.75@5.60; rye flour, 
80; buckwheat flour, per 98-lb 
$3.85@4. 






MILLFEED 

There was little trading in millfeed, 
ee were light and the market 
ed ly. Quotations in car lots, 
ton, to arrive: spring bran, $34.50 
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@35; soft winter bran, $34.50@35; stand- 
ard middlings, $34.50@35; flour mid- 
dlings, $88@38.50; red dog, $40@40.50. 
WHEAT 

The wheat market ruled firm and 
higher, with an improved export demand. 
Receipts, 644,976 bus; exports, 1,147,294; 
stock, 1,886,486. Quotations, car lots, in 
export elevator: No. 2 red winter, $1.20 
@1.21; No. 3, $1.17@1.18; No. 2 red win- 
ter, garlicky, $1.15@1.16; mixed, 3c un- 
der red winter. 

RYE 

Supplies were small, and the market 
ruled firm and Ic higher, but trade was 
quiet. Stock, 79,968 bus. Quotations 
were 79@791%4c for No. 2 western and 
7444@T5\ec for No. 2 nearby. 

CORN AND CORN PRODUCTS 

In the absence of spot offerings,. the 

market for export deliveries of corn 





stock, 119,584. Quotations: No. 2 white, 
581%2@59c; No. 3 white, 57@57\4c. 

With demand slow, the market for oat- 
meal was easy, ground oatmeal in 100-lb 
sacks generally selling at $3.60. 


COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE ELECTION 


At the annual election of the Commer- 
cial Exchange, on Jan, 29, the following 
officers and directors were elected: presi- 
dent, Hubert J. Horan; vice president, 
George M. Richardson; treasurer, Eman- 
uel H. Price. Directors: Armon D. 
Acheson, C. Herbert Bell, Filson Graff, 
Philip R. Markley, Roy L. Miller and 
Samuel L. McKnight. Mr. Horan, the 
newly elected president, has been identi- 
fied with the exchange for many years, 
having been a director, president of the 
Flour Club, and a director of the ocean 
traffic bureau. 

The retiring president of the exchange, 
Walter K. Woolman, in his address to 


Hubert J. Horan 
Recently Elected President of the Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 


was nominal. Local car lots are in small 
supply and firm, but quiet. Receipts, 
63,330 bus; exports, 85,714; stock, 430,- 
059. Quotations were 90144@91%c for 
No. 3 kiln-dried yellow. 

Corn products ruled firm and higher 
under light offerings and a moderate 
demand. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, 
kiln-dried: granulated yellow and white 
meal, fancy, $2.50; yellow and white table 
meal, fancy, $2.50; pearl hominy and 
grits, $2.50. 

MONTH’S RECEIRTS AND EXPORTS 

According to the monthly grain circu- 
lar issued by the Commercial Exchange, 
the receipts and exports of flour, wheat 
and corn in January were as follows, 
with comparisons: 


Flour, Wheat, Corn, 
Receipts—- bbls bus bus 
January, 1924.. 237,991 2,834,750 515,023 
December, 1923. 373,303 3,787,128 250,727 
January, 1923.. 332,425 5,566,476 1,507,731 
January, 1922.. 208,469 65,279,983 1,739,314 
Exports— 
January, 1924.. 36,889 38,176,360 197,143 
December, 1923. 63,189 3,709,349 42,856 
January, 1923.. 21,053 6,521,430 964,433 
January, 1922.. 26,021 65,887,078 1,221,421 


OATS AND. OATMEAL 

With light offerings, prices of oats 
advanced Ie. There was, however, no ac- 
tivity in trade. Receipts, 15,966 bus; 


the board of directors, spoke of the ex- 
change’s growth and stated: 

“In view of the keen competition in the 
grain export business, it has been felt 
that we should have the best and most 
modernly equipped facilities for handling 
grain, and in order to stimulate the work 
and be of as much assistance as possible 
in the proposed construction of the Port 
Richmond elevator, a _ representative 
committee from the exchange, together 
with railroad representatives, visited 
Montreal, Baltimore and Norfolk for the 
purpose of examining the elevators and 
export facilities at those ports. It is now 
a pleasure to state that the Philadelphia 
& Reading Railway Co. has shown us 
plans for an elevator with a capacity of 
2,500,000 bus.” 


EXCHANGE PRESIDENT HONORED 


J. S. W. Holton, president of the 
Maritime Exchange, on Jan. 28 was pre- 
sented with a handsome silver service 
by the officers and directors, in recogni- 
tion of his 21 years of service at the 
head of the exchange. 
took place at the conclusion of the first 
meeting of the year, and came as a sur- 
prise to Mr. Holton. 

Walter T. Roach, resident manager of 
the International Mercantile Marine Co. 


The presentation - 
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and vice president of the exchange, who 
has been closely associated with Mr. Hol- 
ton, made the presentation speech, in 
which he referred to the progress of the 
port under the leadership of Mr. Holton, 
and declared that to his vision and con- 
structive policies Philadelphia owed rec- 
ognition for the splendid facilities now 
enjoyed by the port. 

In his reply Mr. Holton said he deeply 
felt the signal honor shown him since 
1903 by the members of the exchange, 
gave credit to the officers and board of 
directors for the successful achievements 
of the association, and expressed his sin- 
cere thanks for the gift. 


NOTES 


Walter Price’s bakery, Myerstown, Pa., 
burned on Jan. 28, with a loss of $10,000. 

The Millbourne Mills, at Sixty-third 
and Market streets, are offered for sale. 
They have a grinding capacity of 1,500 
bbls. 

The Flour Club of Philadelphia will 
give its sixth annual dinner at the Belle- 
vue-Stratford on Monday, Feb. 18. A 
high class entertainment is being planned. 


Cicero Hunt, treasurer American Cone 
& Pretzel Co., died Jan. 29 at his resi- 
dence, 1531 Green Street, after an ill- 
ness of eight months. He was 79 years 
old. 

Mayor Kendrick has signed a lease 
between the city and the North Atlantic 
& Western Steamship Co. for use of the 
north half of Municipal Pier No. 19, 
North Wharves. The lease is for one 
year, with an annual rental of $28,000. 

Following a stroke of apoplexy, Robert 
McCracken, a veteran of the flour and 
feed business and one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the Commercial Exchange, died 
Jan. 30 in the Stetson Hospital. He 
was 83 years old, and is survived by a 
daughter, Mrs. Ida Sidebothem, of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Harvey C. Miller, president Southern 
Steamship Co. and the group of tide- 
water terminals along the coast, has re- 
turned to this city from an extensive 
business tour of the South. Mr. Miller 
says the outlook for southern shipments 
to this city during the next year is ex- 
ceptionally bright. 

A press dispatch from Williamsport, 
Pa., says fire of undetermined origin de- 
stroyed the Spring Garden grist mill, a 
well-known landmark near the city, on 
Jan. 29. The loss will reach approxi- 
mately $40,000. The mill was erected 
in 1876, and had been operated continu- 
ously since that time. 

At the annual meeting of the Philadel- 
= Board of Trade, on Jan. 28, Wil- 
iam M. Coates was re-elected president 
and the only change made was the selec- 
tion of Philip Godley as first vice presi- 
dent and Edward F. Henson as a mem- 
ber of the executive council, these mem- 
bers switching from one position to the 
other. Samuel T. Kerr, treasurer, re- 
ported receipts of $38,283, After add- 
ing $5,911 income from investments, total 
receipts were brought to $43,790, paying 
all expenses, including all appropriations 
and leaving a balance of cash on hand 
of $5,183. William R. Tucker enters 
upon his thirty-eighth year as secretary 
of the board. 

Samuet S, Dantes. 


BOSTON 

Demand for flour locally has shown 
very little, if any, improvement. The 
advance in prices on all grades caused 
many of the larger buyers to withdraw 
entirely until the situation becomes more 
settled, There is still considerable price 
cutting by northwestern mills. A few, 
however, are holding firm, at least open- 
ly. Bids of 5@10c bbl below making 

uotations have been turned down by 
these mills, but the trade here is not 
worrying, as there is no difficulty at any 
time in. getting all the flour needed, at 
prices below what the mills are openly 
quoting. 

Many mills are trying to sell flour 
beyond the capacity of consumers and 
distributors to assimilate, but there is a 
limit to the financial or business limit of 
the buyer. Even under the stress of 
keen competition it is not generally con- 
sidered good business to overl cus- 
tomers. Not long ago some flour that 
was saved from a New England failure 
was offered to the trade here at a 50¢ 














cut under the market for quick sale, in 
order to prevent further losses. 

Receipts continue good, and there is 
no dearth of supplies. At other points 
in New England, notably in the mill 
towns, where general business conditions 
are very bad, the supplies are not large, 
senly ecause receivers are unwilling to 
stock up to any extent with the prospect 
of having unsold flour left on their hands 
for which there is no market. 

Prices, per 196 Ibs, in sacks, were as 
follows on Feb. 2: spring patents, spe- 
cial short $7.60@7.75, standard patent 
$6.75@7.55, first’ clear $5.35@6; hard 
winter patents, $5.85@7; soft winter pat- 
ents $5.75@6.90, straight $5.50@5.90, 
clear $5.10@5.75. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 


the week ending Feb. 2, with compari- 
sons: 
2 --Receipts— -——Stocks——, 
: 1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbie... 19,475 21,125 ..... «sss. 
Wheat, bus... ..... 148,300 639,461 159,192 
Corn, bus 800 LOO .. waded 3,928 
Oats, bus 41,480 32,950 205,416 36,838 
ee” SS es 4,450 255,152 103,828 
Milifeed, tons 225 BOO UGK ee es 
Corn meal, bbls 136 j§$j90 .c.-  ceeee 


Oatmeal, cases. 
Oatmeal, sacks. 
RECEIPTS DURING JANUARY 

1924 1923 
«+ 106,175 98,659 
- 141,175 1,461,485 


Fiour, bbis .,.........+ 





Wheat, bus ........... 
MS WN isis cies Se tees - 17,925 4,295 
WR, DER Vice c eee ce eeee 149,275 199,600 
SME ab hE Faas vids Sultece. ew dst's 88,660 
Barley, bus .......-...+++. 2,725 43,470 
Millfeed, tons ...........-. 181 171 
Corn meal, bbis ........... 2,084 1,750 
Oatmeal, cases ...........- 90 18,383 
Oatmeal, sacks ........... 75 3,675 


‘ “MARKET FOR PACIFIC COAST BRAN 


Considerable bran is being shipped 
from the Pacific Coast via the Panama 
Canal to Boston, averaging from 150 to 
200 tons every 10 days, arriving here on 
steamers plying between the coast and 
New England via the canal. 

The market for this bran in New Eng- 
land is fairly , and shipments are 
being handled almost exclusively by one 
Boston concern. Conditions are some- 
what peculiar as regards the price at 
which the bran can be laid down in New 
England, owing to the freight tariffs in 
force. The present quotations on bran 
landed in Boston via steamer and deliv- 
ered by rail to the purchaser within a 
radius of 25 to 30 miles of Boston are 
75c@$1 ton lower than bran shipped by 
rail from Minneapolis and the North- 
west. Beyond that zone or radius of 
30 miles, however, _~ re, for aane 
shipment is so high that prices are far 
in excess of the aaibiebinte product, 
and eiemere cannot compete. 

About 1,500 tons have arrived at vari- 
ous timés, and there is considerable more 
on the way or to be shipped. 


MILLFEED 
Receivers report a light call for all 
kinds of wheat feeds, with prices fairly 
well maintained. Other feeds also in 
_ slow demand, with the market easy. 
tions, Feb. 2: spring bran, prompt 

t, $34@34.25 ton; winter bran, 

3 mixed feed, $35.50@40; mid- 


ten feed, $46.55; gluten meal, $55.80; 
hominy $38.25; stock feed, $38@ 
39.50; oat reground, $18.50; cotton- 


seed meal, $47.50@55; linseed meal, $47, 
—all in 100’s. 

“CORN, OATS AND RYE PRODUCTS 
There is a better demand for corn 
with the market held higher on 
account of advancing grain markets. 
Granulated yellow was quoted on Feb. 2 
at ger bolted yellow $2.30, feeding 

cracked corn $1.95, all in 100’s. 
Oatmeal was held firm, with a in- 
quiry at $2.75 for rolled and $3.13 for 
cut and ground, in 90-lb sacks. Rye 


i 


flour was in demand with a firm 
market at | bbl for white patent, 
straights ranging about 15c less. 


v6 . 


during the week 
» as follows: to Liv- 
3; to 


* bags. Rye feed, $30, same basis. 
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on Jan. 29, protesting against the pro- 
posed extension of time from 1:15 p.m. 
to 2 p.m., on the ground that cash prices 
for the day would not then be available 
until after 3 o’clock, so that mail quota- 
tions could not reach country dealers 
throughout New England in time for ac- 
ceptance before the next opening. Every 
cash and option grain house in Chicago 
‘and several in Milwaukee were sent a 
long telegram giving the reasons for the 
opposition of the grain board, and this 
was evidently a factor in the decision 
reached by the Board of Trade in Chi- 
cago, as the proposed measure was de- 
feated by a vote of 502 to 220. 


Louis W. DePass. 


ROCHESTER 


By the law of extremes, demand for 
hard wheat flour should show marked im- 
provement a little later on. At any rate 
inquiry, which has been dwindling ever 
since the holidays, about faded out last 
week. It is superfluous to say that sales 
were light. However, if the trade did 
lack interest in new business, shipping 
directions came in fair volume, so that 
mills were by no means idle. The dispo- 
sition to order seemed quite general, 

Apparently the trade is not convinced 
that the present range of prices is stable. 
The recent advance of about 10c bbl 
on most grades has not brought with it 
the usual inquiry for flour at the old 
price. Under the conditions, then, pres- 
ent prices were rather nominal on Feb. 
2, as follows: spring patents, $7.35@7.40 
bbl, cotton 98's, car lots, Boston; local, 
$7.25@7.50; spring straights, $6.90@7, 
mostly local; bakers patent, $7.10@7.15, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; first clears, 
$5.65@6.60, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $6@6.50, cotton 98’s; low grade, 
$4.25, jute, car lots, Boston. 

Soft wheat mills generally showed a 
good output. Shipping directions came 
in freely. With the stringency in soft 
wheat and farmers generally holding, 
mills are not’ looking for new business 
very actively. However, the trade is in- 
clined to follow prices, even at the ad- 
vance of 10@20c bbl. About the only 
drawback to the stability of prices is 
furnished by some of the small country 
mills, which grind more for feed than 
for flour. Winter straights were offered 
at $5.75@5.85 bbl, cotton 98’s, car. lots, 
Boston; local, $5.50@5.75. 

Both entire wheat and graham flours 
have shared in the advance. Entire 
wheat was offered at $6.50@6.60 bbl, 
and graham at $5.55@5.65, both cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston. However, trade 
was practically all in small lots. Buck- 
wheat flour was in light demand. Prices 
are little changed at $4.50 per 100 lbs, 
sacked, and 25c per 5-lb sack, jobbing 
basis. 

There has been some inquiry for rye 
flour, but mills are mostly sold well 
ahead and just now are more interested 
in taking care of shipping directions, 
which are coming in freely. Prices were 
steady, with best light brands offered 
at $4.65@4.75 bbl, cotton 98's, car lots, 
Boston. Country mills were offering 
light at $4.90 bbl and dark at $4.60, cot- 
ton 98’s, small lots. Western rye in very 
light demand, with prices nominal and 
unchanged. 

Demand for millfeed is not brisk. 
There is little accumulation, most mills 
about selling their output, but demand 
is not what is ordinarily anticipated in 
February. While there has been little 
change in prices, the tendency last week 
was Sviceirint, with some mills conced- 
ing 50c ton. Going prices: spring bran, 
$33.50@35 ton, sacked, mixed cars, Bos- 
ton; local, $32; winter bran, $34 ton, 
sacked, mostly local; spring middlings, 
standard $34.50, flour $37@37.50, sacked, 
mostly mixed cars, Boston; local, stand- 
ard, $34; winter middlings, $386@37, 
sacked, mostly local. 

Rye feed, $29@30, with good demand 
and everything sold up close. Country 
mills complain of rather slack feed de- 
mand, offered bran at $34 ton 
and middlings at $86 mill door, farmers’ 
De- 
mand for western feeds has showed light 
volume for several weeks. Corn meal 
was $1 higher at $38 ton and ground 
oats unchanged at $40, both sacked, de- 
livered. Corn meal, table quality, firm at 





$3.25 per 100 lbs, and 5-lb sacks at 


$3.50, both small lots. 
ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
See, BT sO D. o:s 0:0 60.0 00008 6,800 37 
Previous week .......+.«0.% 7,000 38 


Of the~ week’s total, 5,000 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,200 winter and 
600 rye. 

NOTES 

Included among Rochester millers who 
attended the annual meeting of the New 
York State Millers’ Association in Buf- 
falo were George Motley, of the Mose- 
ley & Motley Milling Co. Walter C. 
Schmidt, of the Van Vechten Milling 
Co.,. Inc., and George G. Davis, of the 
J. G. Davis Co.g 

Interest in the St. Lawrence canal 
plan is by no means dead here. At a 
luncheon meeting of the City Club in 
the Powers Hotel banquet hall, the gen- 
eral practicability of the project was 
championed by Ernest R. Clark, of the 
East High school, and the contrary side 
taken by Assemblyman Simon L. Adler. 

T. W. Kwapp. 
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ers unable to take deliveries of purchases 
made some time ago. Lins meal is 
quoted at. $43.50 ton, car lots, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis, and even at this price is 
not firm. Minneapolis oil mills, which 
for some months have been running 
pretty close to capacity, are expected to 
begin curtailing operations before long, 
with decreasing receipts of seed. 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $31.00@31.25 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 31.75@32.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 32.00@32.25 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 32.50@32.75 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. 22.50@23.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.40@ 2.45 
Corn meal, yellowf .........«..++ 2.35@ 2.40 
Rye flour, white® ............+- 4.15@ 4.20 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 3.15@ 3.20 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 5.85@ 6.05 
Graham, standard, bbif ........ 5.90@ 5.95 
Rolled Oate®® ...ccccecesscvees --@ 2.60 
Linseed oil meal* ............. @ 43.50 

*In sacks. {Per 100 ibs. {Per bbl in 
sacks. 


**90-lb jute sacks. 


. Minneapolis Grain 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Feb. 3 Feb. 4 
: Feb. 2 Jan. 26 1923 1922 
No. 1 dark ..... 4,311 4,387 3,611 1,483 
No. 1 northern. .1,041 1,143 1,069 19 
No. 2 northern. .1,545 1,553 1,064 271 
OPRAEE 6 actu etse 9,050 9,299 8,819 5,801 
Totals ...... 15,947 16,382 14,563 7,574 
MED: bin eae 6,846 7,067 Ser oe 
BR BBDP cc cace 8,903 8,691 
SS See 24,078 23,832 ne iba 
Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapolis 


and Duluth on Feb. 2, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 








1924 1923 1922 1921 

Minneapolis .. 15,947 14,663 7,574 6,845 
Duluth ....... 6,072 6,325 2,353 1,701 
Totals ..... 22,019 20,888 9,927 8,546 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday: Feb. 3 
Feb. 2 Jan. 26 1923 

Wheat, bus...... 1,940,100 1,431,120 2,364,740 
Flour, bbis....... 34,316 34,618 30,688 
Milistuff, tons.... 909 923 3,151 
Corn, bus........ 740,160 433,290 248.500 
Oats, bus........ 650,360 461,040 512,960 
Barley, bus...... 310,170 196,080 285,250 
Rye, bus......... 160,800 146,000 448,490 
Flaxseed, bus..... 135,680 89,110 101,920 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday: Feb. 3 
Feb. 2 Jan. 26 ' 1923 

Wheat, bus...... 787,980 651,910 993,250 
Flour, bbis....... 270,795 259,375 299,665 
Millstuff, tons.... 13,839 13,941 13,458 
Corn, bus........ 275,400 226,050 145,200 
Oats, bus........ 619,570 670,840 668,640 
Barley, bus...... 246,240 218,120 257,580 
Rye, bus......... 51,480 44,880 615,540 
Flaxseed, bus.... 27,550 38,480 13,400 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1923, to 
Feb. 2, 1924, compared with the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 

r—Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1923-24 1922-23 1923-24 1922-23 











Minneapolis ... 6,962 4,551 1,207 ahs 
DU... e050 6,044 3,115 6,174 2,9 
Totals ...... 13,006 7,666 6,381 3,765 


for the week ending 
store at Minneapolis 
with the correspond- 


Receipts of flaxseed 
Feb. 2, and stocks in 
and Duluth, compared 
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ing weeks of 1923 and 1922, in bushels i 
omitted): (te q 





-——Receipts—_, -——-In store 
1924 1923 1922. 1924 1993 1922 
Minneapolis 136 102 60 410 11 169 
Duluth .... 10 30 30 ©6363 70 hag 
Totals.... 146 132 90 773 81 304 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted); 


Feb. 3 Feb. 4 Feb. § 


Feb. 2 Jan. 26 1923 1922 | 1993 
Corn ... 683 602 348 1,207 664 
Oats ...4,791 4,844 11,319 22,370  giggs 
Barley... 747 766 1,026 918 Logg 
Rye ....7,570 7,516 2,108 1,251  @9 
Flaxseed. 410 457 12 160 1,185 


Daily closing cash prices of No, 8 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneap- 
olis, per bushel: 


Jan. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
29. 72% @73 44% @45 65% @66 51@E4 
30. 72 @72% 44% @45 66 @66% 59@K5 
os 72% @72% 45% @45% 66% @67 S58@65 
eb, 

1.. 73 @73% 45% @45% 67 @67% 54@ge | 
2.. 71%@72 45 @45% 66% @67% Bh@g F 
4.. 72% @73 45 @45% 66% @67% b4@e7 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No, 4 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis — Duluth——, 
Track To arr. Track Jan, Beb 





Jan. 29 ...$2.48% 2.46% 2.47% 2.45% 245% 
Jan. 30 ... 2.50% 2.49% 2.50% 2.48 94g 
Jan, 31... 2.51% 2.49% 2.50% 248 g4gy 
‘eb, 
Feb, 1 .... 2.52% 2.50% 2.53% 2.50% 251m 
Feb. 2 .... 2.58% 2.52% 2.55% 2.52% 2.69% 
Feb. 4 2.59% 2.58% 2.61% 2.58% 25em | 
jute ; 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR | 


Millers find the flour situation yi 
tight, and have difficulty in getting any 
orders. New business last week came in 
slowly and in small amounts at very - 
close figures. Buyers showed great un- 
willingness to meet any advance in 
prices, and their only buying was when 
values appealed to them as low. Clear 
flour was in some demand, and mills gold 
most of what they had to offer, but their 
supply was limited. Shipping directions 
were fairly good. 

The durum flour mill booked some 
part and full car orders during the 
week, and the market appeared to be 
fairly active with shipping directions 
satisfactory. Sales were not large, but 
indicated a fair feeling and good buying 
interest. 


BATE RD LR EN 


Nominal prices, Feb. 2, at Duluth- } 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-Ib | 
cottons: E 

1924 1923 

Family patent ....... $6.30@6.55 $6.80@7.10 | 
Bakers patent ....... 6.10@6.30 6.60@6.85 » 
First clear, jute....... 5.00@5.25 5.55@6.80 F 
Second clear, jute..... 3.25@3.65 3.90@405 q 
RYE FLOUR ) 


Sales of rye flour were confined strict- 
ly to home consumers who filled limited 
requirements as they developed. 


MILLFEED 

The millfeed market was_ easier, 

Prices held fairly well but not as strong 

comparatively as they were previously. 

Inquiry was slow, but any offerings the 

mills had were taken. There are no 
surplus stocks here. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
eek, ‘Ge Bis oes dvicew es 20,175 55 
Previous week ............ 13,535 87 
Woah BOO ios tbsdacecileaci 27,445 “4 
Two years ago ............ 9,900 27 


WHEAT 


The more pronounced bullish market 
served to increase interest in wheat fu- 
tures and stimulate trading somewhat in 
the May durum. The fairly steady sup- 
port accorded the market helped to sus- 
tain prices whenever the traders turned 
to the selling side. The close, Feb. 
showed May spring with a 1%c 
durum 3%@3%c advance, as against 
Jan, 26. 

The cash improved relatively with the 
strength of the futures, and in some 
cases bids were extended as an induce-— 
ment for growers to market surplus sup- 
plies. No one appears anxious for spring 
offerings, although either the mills or ele — 
vators care for what cars come 
for sale. Choice durum is getting searce, 
with mills willing to pay holders 
prices to secure requirements. 
tors are holding their basis unchaaa 
as of Jan. 26. Receipts light, and 
steady railing out by elevators resultet 
in a small stock decrease at the close. 
of the week. ; 

FLAXSEED a 

An. easier feeling was apperaay in 

the early week, but this di ; 
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with stronger Argentine cables and other 
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ts advancing in sympathy. The 
decline ran 314c, but later worked 
ic at the close. With the continua- 
a of light receipts and the good cash 
erators on the bear side are 
unable to find anything to help them in 
jong pull. Crushers are not active in 
the buying of futures, but the pit ele- 
ment is supporting the bull side. Ship- 
ments exceeded receipts 24,500 bus for 
the week ending Feb. 2. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Locally the corn market is not active. 
Arrivals. continue of fair volume and 
mostly for storage to await boat ship- 
ment in the spring. 

The cash trade in oats continues slow, 
being in keeping with the meager move- 
ment from the country. Elevator inter- 
ests care for the offerings at the going 
market basis, but report doing very lit- 
tle outside demand and shipping. 

A quiet tone prevailed in barley, under 
poor receipts. Buyers merely showed 
enough interest when stuff was offered 
them to make bids, or if the grade 
proved suitable for their purpose to 
pick it up. Spread unchanged at 44 


@64e. ‘ 

Cash houses improved bids to attract 
country shipments to this market. Spot 
and to arrive is now quoted 1%c under 
the May, and if the market continues to 
show strength the discount may narrow 

on the future. Everything offered in 
cash market meets ready sale. 
There was no eastern demand, and 
about the only deals put through in the 
May future represented scattered hedges 
against cash business. 


NOTES 


C. T. Mears, of the Itasca Elevator 
Co, left Feb. 2 for Florida to spend 
several weeks. 

A few cars of Canadian barley arrived 
in Duluth last week, and constituted all 
of the Canadian grain received. 

Arthur Haglun, of the Itasca Elevator 
Co, and Simon Clark, of the McCabe 
Bros. Co., were in Duluth Feb. 2. 

Duluth-Superior elevators made fair 

ts of wheat and flaxseed last 
week, but did not load up much coarse 
grain. 


F. K. Morrow, manager Standard 

Co., Toronto, Ont., was in Du- 

luth Jan. 30, and C. C. Lee, of New 

York, with the same company, was here 
Feb, 4. 

C. C. Blair, W. R. McCarthy, G. P. 
Harbison and M. L. Jenks went to Chi- 
Jan. 31, to participate in the vote 
there upon the extension of the hours of 
trading, 

The grain movement from the country 
is spotted, and does not give any indica- 
tion of picking up. Arrivals show a con- 

y lighter volume than prevailed 
a year ago. 

No promise of a near improvement in 
eastern demand for wheat, rye or any 
other grain is in evidence. The approach 
of the opening of navigation may bring 
some stimulus to the market, but at 
present it is entirely dead. 

Cash spring wheat was in better de- 

Feb. 4, and trading, which has 
been dragging for some time, picked up. 
Mills were the buyérs. High grade of- 

were rather scarce, and the lower 
my of dark and northern predomi- 


_ Wire service was seriously interrupted 
oli but Argentine cables caused a 
‘ ee in flaxseed in Winnipeg and 
#% Was reflected in Duluth, the May fu- 

taflvancing 5%c and February 6c. 


4he crushing element was not much in 


te in the trading. 


Total grain stocks at Duluth-Superior 
reased 303,000 bus in the week end- 
feb. 2. Wheat and flaxseed showed 
all decrease, while the coarse grain 
fe the gain possible. Stocks at 
t run slightly better than 3,000,000 
‘excess of the corresponding time 


for a small fringe of ice near 
bre, Lake Superior in front of 
is clear as far as the eye can see. 
i weather of last week, accom- 
off shore winds, sent the ice 
ng outward, and it went ~ 
i weather, however, will quick- 
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ly bring a new formation, with the water 
as cold as it is now. 
F. G. Carson. 


Duluth-Superior Grain 
Stocks of coarse grains on Feb. 2 at 
Duluth-Superior elevators, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-—— Domestic 7--~—Bonded— 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
-. 1,083 a + a 





51 3,544 


Corn ... oe 
637 5,662 4 26 


Oats ....» 3,088 

 . 6,616 5,416 1,185 1 61 ee 
Barley .... 201 106 196 18 58 10 
Flaxseed .. 304 70 144 59 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures, in 


cents, per bushel: 

Spring ow Durum, 

May May July 
ean, $6... 114% 105% 105 
PS ae ~eeee 115% 106 105% 
SS eerie 106% 105% 
MN; wb 0'k,0 06:5 9:9)6 > 106% 106% 
cS eee ee ee 117% 108% 108 
SS <= énie-s ba ¢.0.0 84 117% 109% 108% 
Se eee ee 116% 109% 108% 


Daily closing prices of dark northern 
wheat on track, in cents, per bushel: 
Jan. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
26.. 113% @123% 111% @117% 110% @113% 
28.. 118% @123% 111% @117% 110% @113% 
29.. 114% @124% 112% @118% 111% @114% 
30.. 114% @124% 112% @118% 111% @114% 
31.. 115% @125% 113% @119% 112% @115% 
Feb. 
1... 116 @126 114 @120 113 @116 
2... 115% @125% 113% @119% 112% @115% 

Daily closing prices of durum, in cents, 
per bushel: 

-—Amber durum—, -—Durum—, 

Jan Nol No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
26... 103% @118% 102% @118% 103% 101% 
28... 104 @118 103 @118 104 102 
29... 104%@118% 103% @118% 104% 102% 
30... 104% @118% 103% @118% 104% 102% 
31... 106% @120% 105% @120%. 106% 104% 
Feb. 
1.... 107% @121% 106% @121% 107% 105% 
2.... 107% @121% 106% @121% 107% 105% 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 

2 yellow 3 white No.1 Barley 
Jan, 26 .... 74% 44 68 44@64 
Jan, 28 .... 75% 44% 68 44@64 
Jan, 29 .... 35% 44% 68 44@64 
Jan. 30 .... 75% 45 68 44@64 
Co oe ae 45% 68% 44@64 
. © a 16% 45% 69 44@64 
a ee 76% 45% 68% 44@64 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ending 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c—— Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 














Wheat— 1924 1928 1922 1924 1923 1922 
Spring .... 25 3894 22 146 1 7 
Durum .... 151 862 200 17 50 16 
Winter .... 3 ‘ 1 e% ve ee 

Totals .. 179 1,256 223 163 51 23 
oO ee 162 39 547 es as 
<  Wwererrr 60 ee 44 o* ee 2 

Bonded as 7 ee os ee ee 
og EPP 161 678 152 1 A 1 
Barley 6 10 1 os 1 ee 

Bonded... 7 2 on ee «e of 
Flaxseed .. 10 45 30 35 38 27 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Feb. 2, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): Receipts by 




















--Wheat stocks— ;- grade——. 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1, 2 dk ni 
1,2nor f§ 481 249 188 2 »331 21 
38dkn l 
3 nor § 275 10 90 3 19 4 
All other 
spring 1,694 1,427 313 4 9 4 
1, 2am dl 
1,2 dur § 830 1,126 196 52 260 14 
3amd 
3 dur § 370 ~ ee 33 
All other 
durum ..2,374 3,512 1,445 61 266 54 
Winter .... 48 1 21 6 1 3 
Mixed “f os es 59 318 67 
Totals ..6,072 6,325 2,853 220 1,204 167 


Flaxseed prices, per bushel: 
——Close—— 
Opening Feb. 3 
1923 


Jan. 28 High Low Feb. 2 
Feb. ..$2.48% $2.50% $2.45% $2.52% $2.87% 
May .. 2.49% 2.51% 2.46% 2.53% 2.69 
July .. ....-. 2.52% 2.51% 2.52% 2.63% 





FLOUR MILLING IN INDIA 

The wheat flour industry in India has 
grown to be quite important and, judg- 
ing from the imports of flour milling 
machinery, it is continuing to increase. 
A publication of the department of 
commercial intelligence, entitled “Large 
Industrial fstablishments,” issued this 
year for the year 1921, gives the total 
number of large flour mills in India as 
63, with 5,638 employees. Notwith- 
standing the size of this industry, prob- 
ably only a small proportion of the 
wheat flour which is used is milled by 
means of mechanical power. In many 
of the districts in the. interior there are 
small stone mills worked by hand, ani- 
mal, or water power, and it is not an 
uncommon sight to see an Indian woman 
squatting in front of her hut making 
flour by means of grinding it between 
two large stones. Imports of wheat 
flour into India are negligible, the larg- 
est in any one of the past four years 
having been 3,004 tons. . 



































BANKING OUTLOOK IMPROVED 


A genuine strengthening of the bank- 
ing position of the Northwest is likely 
to result from arrangements under way 
to relieve the strain and credit tension 
resulting from numerous bank failures 
in the territory whose well-being is 
wholly dependent upon a_ bountiful 
wheat crop produced at reasonable costs. 

It is probable that the War Finance 
Corporation will figure prominently in 
these relief measures, as President Cool- 
idge has urged that the corporate exist- 
ence of this very useful concern be 
extended until the close of 1924. It is 
eminently proper that this should be 
done, and it is expected that out of the 
discussions and negotiations between 
delegates to the conference called by the 
President will develop some workable 
plan for offering the right assistance at 
the right time. 

The whole country is interested in 
building up the Northwest and in ex- 
tending financial assistance to bring 
about proper diversification of the crops, 
which, after all, seems to be the only 
solution for the very trying problems 
which have developed in South Dakota, 
North Dakota and certain adjoining sec- 
tions. It is clear that average produc- 
tion of wheat in both North Dakota and 
South Dakota has declined to a per acre 
basis below that which permits of lasting 
prosperity for the farmers. 


BUILDING UP BUSINESS 


Action by the United States Steel Cor- 
poration directors in doubling the extra 
quarterly dividend on the common stock 
to one half of 1 per cent has had a 
stimulating effect upon industry. It has 
been a beneficial development, and one 
that was scarcely expected under the cir- 
cumstances. In explaining the action of 
the directors, Judge Gary said that the 
move was taken in justice to sharehold- 
ers and that it was fully warranted. He 
added that the business situation looked 
bright to him and that, if industry was 
permitted to develop fairly and justly, 
the situation could be regarded as fa- 
vorable. 

The future of American industry in 
general is extremely interesting, and in 
some respects complicated. The cotton 
manufacturing tradé is admittedly slow. 
Some of the Fall River mills are running 
on the average only 50 per cent of ca- 
pacity. On the other hand, crude petro- 
leum prices have advanced with the re- 
duction in the output. Wool is getting 
better, and so is the silk industry. Be- 
sides this, the automobile makers are op- 
erating on a larger scale than they were 
at this time last year. Manufacturers of 
agricultural implements expect a larger 
demand for their machinery, owing to 
the better prices for cotton and corn. 

Europe is still the great uncertainty, 
and if it should be possible to bring to- 
gether France and Great Britain on a 
workable agreement for solving the repa- 
rations dispute, there will be a quicken- 
ing of the foreign commerce of the 
United States. After all is said and 
done, the foreign markets are pretty 
necessary for the strengthening and re- 
habilitation of American trade. They 
absorb the surplus production in many 
branches of home industry. For that 
reason it is essential to bring foreign 
buyers in closer contact with the Ameri- 
can market for produce and merchandise. 
American representatives at the repara- 
tions conference abroad are close in 
touch with that situation, and may be ex- 
pected to bring about whatever — 


‘methods are necessary to build up for- 


eign trade here. 
FIRST-AID FINANCIAL RELIEF 


The vice president of one of the most 
prominent banks in New York, who is 
in touch with northwestern affairs, made 
these points about the conditions exist- 
ing in the one-crop area: 

“President Coolidge makes a good ex- 


ecutive, and exercises a strong leadership ~ 


at a time like this. He must not, how- 
ever, be too hard upon the banks of Min- 
neapolis, Chicago and other large reserve 
centers which probably have about all the 
grain paper that they care to carry just 
now. All these banks have been doing 
what they could to relieve the distress 
in the Northwest, and while it is im- 
perative that further assistance should 
be granted, the method must be proper, 
as all these banks are engaged in lending 
other people’s money. 

“That is the big responsibility in all 
branches of banking, and while it is nat- 
ural that ‘distress borrowers’ should 
make urgent pleas for relief, it stands to 
reason that assistance must be granted 
along safe lines if the country is to 
avoid a much more serious credit strain. 
In other words, these loans must be of 
the recoverable type, although they may 
not be of the ordinary bankable form. 
What is needed is intelligent relief loans 
made in such a way as shall conduce to a 
better diversification of the crops in an 
area which has made the fatal mistake 
of putting all its eggs into one basket. 

“The situation with the cattle raisers 
of the Southwest is also distressing. In 
that section they have had a succession 
of misfortunes which have made it diffi- 
cult for business men to get along. Re- 
lief must be extended in this quarter, 
also, or heart-breaking losses will be 
taken by a class of producers who are 
not so much to blame for their predica- 
ment. Many of the banks in both of 
these sections have a large portion of 
their assets ‘frozen’ up in loans which 
looked perfectly good when they were 
made. The banks of the large eastern 
centers will be glad to do what they can, 
and it is to be hoped that the situation 
will be fully met by the relief measures 
which will be made effective as a conse- 
quence of the plans formulated at the 
special, conference called by the Presi- 
dent to relieve the trouble in the North- 
west. 

“This situation shows also how haz- 
ardous it is to have a larger number of 
banks than a community can fully sus- 
tain. As soon as that occurs, unsafe 
lending practices are almost inevitable, 
for there instantly arises a competition 
to make loans, and that is bound to de- 
velop unpleasant consequences. ag 
other people’s money is something whic 
requires much careful thought.” 





CUBA 

Havana, Cusa, Jan. 26.—Several mill 
agents report a small advance in the 
grades of flours that have lately been 
purchased in this market. Locally, how- 
ever, there are excessive stocks, and a 
number of impending shipments. 

There has n some demand in the 
outports, and several transactions have 
been reported. In Matanzas and Car- 
denas the market has been stagnant for 
the past two months, 

Business in general is in a satisfactory 
condition at present, and further im- 

rovement is expected toward the end of 

ebruary, when the sugar crop will come 
onto the market. The influence of this 
movement is always noticeable, though it 
is much <n The ra 
yielded by the sugar crop pass throu 
many sieves before reaching the fons 
trade. Luis Menenvez Bianco. 





FLOUR MARKET IN PALESTINE : 
Notwithstanding the growing impor- 
tance of Palestine and its neighboring 
countries as wheat growing centers, the 
importation of flour continues to be one 
of the principal items of im tion, 
and during pe six — ening € Sept. 

30, 1923, a slight increase in 

thereof over en periods Payee f 
Much of the wheat grown in Palestine 
is made into flour by local mills, but as 
the grain crop varies considerably, so 
does the amount of flour made locally, 
which is undersold by imported flour. 
There is always a certain demand. for 
imported flour. ‘ 
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SEATTLE 

The only outstanding feature in Pa- 
cific northwestern milling is the con- 
tinued heavy flour production and ship- 
ments to the Orient. Flour exports to 
China, Japan, Manchuria, Hongkong and 
the Philippines from Pacific northwest- 
ern ports the first seven months of the 
crop year have been at the rate of 6,000,- 
000 bbls for 12 months, and already ex- 
ceed the exports for the entire crop year 
9g June 30, 1923, by nearly 700,000 
bbls. 

There is no present prospect that 
oriental flour exports will continue for 
the balance of the crop year of the vol- 
ume of recent months, as little new busi- 
ness has been booked since Jan. 1 and 
inquiry is light. Nevertheless, on ac- 
count of the shortage of wheat in China 
and Manchuria, it is believed there will 
be a revival of demand after the Chinese 
New Year’s holidays are over. 

Flour demand in north coast markets 


is fair. Sales to bakers are almost en- 
‘tirely confined to small parcels. Bakers 
buying earload lots, draft terms, are 


gradually disappearing, and very few 
are left. The principal Montana .mills, 
and Washington mills situated outside 
of Seattle, maintain stocks of flour here, 
and the bakers, large as well as small, 
are more and more inclined to take small 
lot. deliveries from these stocks, buying 
on open account or on 30 days’ trade ac- 
ceptance terms, rather than in larger 
lots on draft terms. 

Soft wheat flours are slightly firmer, 
though in most cases quotably un- 
changed, with the exception of family 
patent, which was generally advanced 
20¢ bbl Jan. 31. . 

Washington flour quotations, carloads, 
coast: family patents, $5.70@6.30 bbl, 
basis 49-lb cottons; straight, same basis, 
$4.50@5.10; cut-off, same basis, $4.65 
@5.15; pastry flour, basis cotton 98’s, $5 
@5.40; blends, same basis, made from 
Montana and/or Dakota and Pacific hard 
wheats, $6.25@6.85. 

Dakota first patents, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons, carloads, coast, $7.30@7.75 bbl; 
Montana, $6.55@6.70. 

There is little local demand for mill- 
feed, but mills have not accumulated 


large stocks, ‘nome gy | on account of 
the active deman rom California. 
WwW: mill-run is quoted at $25@ 


26 ton. There is very little Montana 
feed offering on this market. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
Sig reported to The Northwestern 
: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

rhes'e 52,800 31,680 60 

ee ker 52,800 41,943 79 

Reba ees 8 9 52,800 45,110 85 
Seer 52,800 31,583 60 
52,800 26,381 50 

52,800 45,523 86 

Sethe 52,800 19,700 42 


ekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
is reported to The Northwest- 
Pet. 
of ac- 
tivity 
8 


-Flour 
output 
_ bbls 


fore April. There is no demand from 
China or Japan. 

Montana wheat, bulk, coast, Feb. 1: 
dark hard northern spring, 14 per cent 
protein $1.32 bu, 13 per cent $1.29; dark 
hard winter, 13 per cent $1.24, 12 per 
cent $1.21. Montana spring wheat is 
selling in moderate volume, but winter 
is not wanted.: 


NOTES 


Montana second clear was quoted on 
Feb. 1 at $3.95@4.05 bbl, basis 140-lb 
jutes; low grade, $3.75@3.85. 

Ross R. Brattain, president Tonasket 
(Wash.) Warehouse & Milling Co., is in 
Shanghai. He went to the Orient to 
establish connections for his own and an- 
other mill. 

The Spokane Laboratory Association 
has been reorganized as the Spokane 
Laboratories. William .T. Harshman, 
who has previously conducted the busi- 
ness, has taken in as a partner Joseph 
Drumheller, a recent graduate of the 
University of Washington in chemical 
engineering. 

According to the custom of the Port 
of Seattle, steamship companies absorb 
the cost of transferring full cargo lots 
of grain from the warehouse pile to 
ships’ tackle. The Pacific Westbound 
Conference recently made a _ ruling, 
which shippers are opposing, to the ef- 
fect that the “vessel reserves the right 
to work day and/or nights, including 
Sundays and holidays, at ship’s option, 
at no additional cost to steamer.” In 
other words, it is now proposed to im- 
pose on the shipper any overtime in- 
curred. 





LOS ANGELES 

The strength in the wheat market 
helped to stimulate flour sales to a slight 
degree during the seven days ending 
Jan. 31, but as yet the long hoped for 
improvement in the market hes not ma- 
terialized. 

Prices remained firm, with an upward 
tendency. Some of the Utah-Idaho mills 
advanced hard winter bakers short pat- 
ents 25c to $6.25 bbl, carload lots, but 
otherwise prices on flours shipped in re- 
mained unchanged. 

Kansas flours continued to maintain 
the price levels reached the middle of 
January, with 95 per cent quoted at 
$6.95, straights $6.55 and first clear $6, 
carload lots, cotton 98’s, with less than 
carload lots 50c more. 

Montana flours remained unchanged. 
Quotations: top patents $7.40, and bak- 
ers standards $7.30, cotton 98’s, carload 
lots. 

Semolina, which advanced $1 during 
January, was still quoted at $8.50. The 
large macaroni factories are withholding 


‘purchases, however, hoping for a drop 


in the market which is not justified by 
the scarcity of durum. One broker re- 
ported sales of 3,500 bbls during Janu- 


ary. 

3A Angeles mills during the week ad- 
vanced bakers hard winter wheat flour 
20c bbl in carload lots to large users, 
but other prices remain the same as 
for the past several months. Quotations, 
Jan. 31, net cash, basis cotton 48’s: pat- 
ent family flour $6.80, straights $6.40, 
first clear $5.25; basis 98’s: hard winter 
wheat bakers $6.20, blended bakers $6, 
soft winter bakers $5.80. 


MILLFEED 
The drouth in California was broken 


early last week with a rainfall which 
varied from % to 1 inch in southern 


i rnia to 2% inches in the north. 
$0 where the rainfall is still 
normal, the precipita- 

hot seficient to promise relief 


This, coupled 
scarcity of millfeed in this 


market, left prices unaffected. On sev- 
eral occasions recently the largest mill- 
ing company in the West did not have 
a single carload of millfeed to offer on 
the local market. White mill-run was 
still quoted at $34.50@35 ton, and red 
at $32.50@33.50. 


GRAIN 


The rain in the San Joaquin valley and 
other sections saved the grain crops. On 
the other hand, it did not affect prices. 
Barley did not weaken as expected; in 
fact it advanced 2c per 100 lbs in Los 
Angeles and was selling at $1.82 on 
Jan. 31. There is very little California 
barley left, and indications are that there 
will not be any carry-over. Whereas 
barley is usually considerably lower than 
other feeds, the case is at present re- 
versed. 

Milo was still selling at $1.95@2 per 
100 Ibs. A month ago it was $1.65. 
There is no surplus in the Imperial val- 
ley, and none is being shipped out of 
that section at present. 

Corn was holding up well, with No. 2 
yellow quoted at $1.85 per 100 lbs and 
No. 3 at $1.80, basis Los Angeles, in 
bulk. 

Jan. 30, Los Angeles sonora wheat 
brought $2.05 per 100 Ibs, and bart 
wheat $2.07%. There were offerings of 
Utah-Idaho wheat as low as $1.97%4, but 
it contained moisture. The best wheat 
was selling for $2.02%4. 


NOTES 


Edward Maher, up to recently with 
L. M. Bardet, flour broker, is now with 
the Standard Grain Co., formerly the 
Allen Grain Co. 

Lee Boyer, of Portland, vice president 
of Strauss & Co., has been in southern 
California visiting his family, which is 
spending the winter at Redlands. 

S. B. Fairbanks, of Hobson, Mont., 
president Judith Milling Co., recently 
visited S. P. Weldon & Co., flour bro- 
kers, who represent his mill locally. Mr. 
Fairbanks said his mill had been running 
on a 24-hour schedule, seven days a week, 
for the past 365 days. 


Recent callers on O. H. Blasingham, 
of the Sunset Milling & Grain Co., in- 
cluded Thomas Mainland, of Denver, as- 
sistant manager of the Hungarian Flour 
Mills, and Edward Cooper, assistant 
manager of the Twin Falls (Idaho) 
Flour Mills, both of which mills are sub- 
sidiaries of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co. 

The recent announcement that the 
Sperry Flour Co. had purchased seven 
acres near the Goodyear tire plant set at 
rest speculation regarding the company’s 
plans since the fire in its local mill last 
fall. Although the Utah and other mills 
of the Sperry company could continue to 
supply the local trade as they have since 
the fire, this arrangement was’ unsatis- 
factory in handling the less than carload 
business. Details regarding the plans 
for the new mill and elevator to be 
erected on the property purchased will 
not be forthcoming for 60 or 90 days. 


A. G. Sram. 





GREAT FALLS 


Generally mild weather throughout 
Montana has been the rule for two weeks, 
and high temperature, together with 
chinook winds, has caused the snow which 
fell late in December to disappear. So 
rapid was the melting that the coulees 
and reservoirs filled with water, and 
fields were given a good treatment of 
moisture. Fallowed land, which is ready 
for the spring seeding, was especially 
benefited, and winter wheat fields also 
were improved by the temperature 
change. 

While these conditions added to the 
prospects for a new wheat crop, it had 
a dulling effect on inquiry for feedstuffs, 
locally, though outside demand has been 
sufficient to hold the feed markets at 
their former levels. As long as range 
conditions remaim as good as at present 
in Montana, there will be no local feed 
market except for the strictly dairy 
needs. The range stock at present gets 
abundant feed supply in the open range. 

Flour prices continue at former leeds, 
the steadiness of the wheat market be- 
ing reflected in current .quotations, which 
are: patent flour $6.75 bbl and first clear 
$4.70, in 98-Ib cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, 
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in car lots; bran $25 ton and standarg 


middlings $27, same terms. 


NOTES 


Officials in charge have been buying : 


hay for the herd of buffalo on the na- 
tional bison range near St. Regis, 

300 tons are required, and it has been 
necessary to build two miles of strong 
fence to confine the herd. 

Elevator men at Belt, a small town 5 
miles east of Great Falls, believe that 
not more than 70 per cent of the wheat 
of that section has been hauled from the 
farms. The recent advance of wheat to 
90c bu for No. 1 dark northern sprin 
has brought out more of the crop, an 
prior to the thaw, farmers were } 
hauling wheat to the elevators on sleds. 


Joun A. Curry, 





PORTLAND 
The local flour market had an ad- 


vance of 20c in family grades last week, § 
in response to stronger wheat prices, but : 


no changes were made in bakers flour, 
The best family patents were listed in 
straight cars at $6.05. Bakers hard 
wheat flour holds at $6.45, and bakers 
blue-stem patents at $5.70. 


There was a moderate inquiry from ~ 


the Orient, but bids were low and no new 
business has been worked. 


Weekly output of Portland mills, in 7 


barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet, 
capacity output ofac-~* 
bbis bbis __ tivity 
Jan. 27-Feb. 2 .... 62,000 61,134 98 
Previous week ..... 62,000 59,380 95 
tC. [Ug See 57,000 33,385 53 
Two years ago..... 57,000 25,827 45 
Three years ago.... 48,000 14,672 30 
Four years ago.... 42,600 24,862 58 
Five years ago..... 42,600 24,088 69 
There was a very good demand for 
millfeed. Stocks were moderate, and | 


heer 


prices firm at $26 ton for mill-run and © 


$38 for middlings. 


Wheat buying was on a somewhat ‘| 


more active scale, with both mills and | 


exporters operating. The country was 
still inclined to hold. Latest deals in 
club and soft white were at $1.03 bu, 
in blue-stem at $1.04 and in red wheat 
at 99c@$1. 

Corn was still the most active of the 
feed grains. Closing bids at the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange: No. 2 eastern yellow 
$33 ton; No. 3 eastern yellow $32.50; 
white oats, $32.50; gray oats, $31.50. 
Barley was holding at $30@31 ton. 


EXPORTS 


Flour exports in January amounted 
to 261,052 bbls, valued at $1,273,476, 
against exports in January last year of 
51,633 bbls, valued at $294,308. 

Flour exports to the Orient last 
month were 131,000 bbls to Shanghai, 
19,500 to Dairen, 8,250 to Hongkong, 
8,000 to Kobe, 13,050 to Manila and 250 
to Yokohama. 

Other January flour exports: to Peru, 
2,363 bbls; Germany, 8; Salvador, 1,250; 
Denmark, 295; Holland, 898;* Colombia, 
287; Ecuador, 2,750. 

Wheat exports for the month were 
2,169,615 bus, valued at $2,231,636, 
against 518,251 bus, worth $657,654, in 
January, 1923. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





. OGDEN 

Increased output of Ogden flour mills 
will start as soon as sufficient employees 
can be secured to handle additional 
shifts, according to flour mill managers, 
who have anounced that a shortage of 
flour packers is the chief reason for de- 
laying this increase. The Globe Grain 
& Milling Co. had planned to increase 
its output to 1,200 bbls daily on Feb. 1, 
with the Sperry Flour Co. output at 
1,000 and Hylten Flour Mills at 400, 
but the shortage of expert workers de- 
layed the Globe increase. With the 
smaller mills added, the total Ogden out- 
put planned for the near future is 
2,700 bbls daily. 

Ogden millers report increasing de- 
mand for flour from both the Pacific 
Coast and the Southeast, the former 
absorbing most of the family patents 
and bakers flours milled, the latter tak- 
ing the soft wheat flours. Utah and 
Idaho demand has been good. Orders 
for bran have been heavy from the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

Little grain is being moved to terminal 


2 Tee tc Relic 
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supplies shipped in last fall 


elevator, ood by the millers. 


being util 
NOTES 


. Mitchell, manager Ogden Bak- 
a tertained members of the Og- 


= ors Club and their ladies on the 
derning of Jan. 30 at Mitchell Hall, one 


the event being a visit to the 
Sean Baking Co. plant, the largest in 
yo f Box Elder Count 

owers of Box Elder County, 
a a Jen. 30 at Garland, where the 
co-operative marketing plan presented 
by the state and county farm bureaus 
was approved. Committees were ap- 
ointed to secure signatures of 60 per 
cent of the wheat growers of the county 
by Feb. 15. The growers announced that 
they expected to market 500,000 bus 
wheat during 1924. ma 

snowfall on Feb. 2 provide 

a Seer uqehective blanket for winter 
wheat throughout northern Utah and in 
parts of southern Idaho. Weather re- 
orts to the federal government indi- 
cate that little damage was done to win- 
ter wheat during the recent cold snaps. 
Additional snow is needed to assure suf- 
ficient supply of moisture for next sum- 


mer’s irrigation period. 
. E. Zuppann. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Flour trade has been hesitant for sev- 
eral months. ‘The upward trend of 
prices, due to firmness in wheat, has 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


caused jobbers and bakers to delay en- 
tering the market. 

Mill prices in effect on Feb. 1 were: 
Dakota fancy patent $7.90@8.15, stand- 
ard $7.40@7.65, clear $7.20; Montana 
fancy patent $7.25@7.60, standard $6.75 
@7.10, clear $6.65; Kansas standard 
$6.80@7.30, fancy $8.20; Washington 
and Oregon blue-stem patent $5.60@ 
5.75, cut-off $5.40@5.50,—cotton 98's, de- 
livered, San Francisco. 

The extensive drouth that had pre- 
vailed for a number of weeks was bro- 
ken on Jan. 25 with generous rains over 
the entire state, assuring ample supplies 
of green feed and tending to stop the 
upward trend of millfeed prices. Bran 
and mill-run on Feb. 1 were offered at 
$29@29.50 ton, with little interest being 
shown by the trade. Low grade flour, 


$40@42. 





SHIPPING BOARD WELCOMES INQUIRY 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—The members of 
the present Shipping Board have let it 
be known that they welcome an investi- 
gation of the board’s acts as demanded 
by some of the minority representatives 
in the House. The board, it is said, feels 
that there is nothing startling to be un- 
earthed, as all of its acts have been sub- 
jected to the closest scrutiny, the chair- 
man having given audience twice a week 
to the press, at which everything done 
in the meetings of the shipping commis- 
sioners was given out for publication. 


Cartes C. Harr. 








UNITED STATESESTIMATED TOTAL FLOUR OUTPUT 
Estimated total output of wheat flour by United States mills, by months and calendar 
years, the figures from January, 1914, to May, 1920, being based on the reports of the United 
States Grain Corporation, supplemented by reports to The Northwestern Miller and estimates 
of the Census Bureau, and those since May, 1920, being based on reports to The Northwestern 
Miller and calculations by Russell’s Commercial News, checked against estimates by the 
Bureau of the Census, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 





1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 

January ....-. 9,112 10,642 11,686 9,118 11,357 10,593 12,572 8,924 9,496 10,137 
February ..... 9,779 9,012 9,768 7,402 8,813 7,736 9,252 8,087 9,232 9,425 
March ......-- 9,557 7,059 9,338 8,207 7,697 10,498 9,036 9,103 9,658 10,607 
April .....-+-- 8,133 6,933 8,531 9,608 7,638 11,274 7,375 8,516 7,823 8,969 
May ....-+-++:- 7,890 7,171 7,722 9,521 6,987 10,463 8,244 8,406 8,073 9,007 
June ...+---+> 7,661 7,361 8,465 7,291 5,512 7,405 6,800 8,087 8,186 8,331 
July ..6+..--- 8,975 7,321 9,447 2,875 6,710 7,899 8,200 10,280 10,311 10,408 
August .....-. 10,965 8,645 11,231 5,714 9,857 11,739 9,059 13,268 12,332 12,016 
September .... 11,429 11,215 10,674 10,528 12,161 14,087 9,650 13,349 12,540 11,995 
October ...... 12,254 12,723 11,456 18,856 11,873 15,008 9,961 13,917 13,581 12,561 
November .... 10,660 14,213 12,669 16,601 11,104 13,518 9,889 10,221 13,424 11,524 
December .... 9,608 12,437 8,960 17,064 10,901 12,1138 8,745 8,856 11,041 10,778 
Totals .... 116,023 114,632 119,947 117,785 110,610 132,333 108,783 121,014 125,647 125,758 


The estimated total wheat flour output by crop years (July 1-June 30) is as follows, in 


barrels (000’s omitted): 


1914-15 1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 
111,969 122,064 115,584 114,642 120,575 127,643 106,627 122,309 129,705 


CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR OUTPUT 


Department of Commerce statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling products, by 
months, based on returns from mills now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more bbis 


of flour annually. 


wheat flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1921. 


The 1,057 mills reporting in December produced 84 per cent of the total 


The 1,081 mills reporting 


in November produced 87 per cent of the flour reported in 1921. 
WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 


m——_Production—_,, Daily Per ct. of 
Mills Wheat, Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
reporting ground, bus bbls offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 
A 1,08 86,210,276 7,911,852 635,329,571 683,649 44 
| OSS 1,080 80,942,592 6,735,493 549,483,608 661,396 39.2 
ME abe sb Nee 1,054 35,871,115 7,805,106 633,324,409 650,248 48 
August ....... 1,068 44,178,688 9,641,745 772,774,477 653,047 64.7 
September .... 1,069 44,969,088 9,759,968 796,325,380 655,362 62.1 
October ...... ,069 50,810,445 10,982,508 908,310,889 655,756 62.0 
November .... 1,081 43,606,260 9,402,980 788,668,754 665,858 58.8 
December .... 1,057 $7,505,109 8,074,094 673,253,220 712,594 45.3 
STATEMENT FOR 1,002 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH* 
Average Daily Per cent 
-——Production—_, Average lbs wheat flour of 
Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat lbs wheat offal per capacity, capacity 
ground, bus bbls offal, lbs per bbl bu wheat bbls operated 
July ..+.. 35,728,127 7,774,500 630,514,390 275.7 17.6 644,616 48.2 
August .. 43,809,467 9,555,983 766,439,997 276.1 17.5 644,726 54.9 
September 44,328,082 9,621,364 785,596,428 276.4 17.7 644,371 62.2 
October... 49,964,372 10,800,892 893,132,153 277.6 17.9 643,696 62.1 
November 42,538,693 9,177,791 764,083,956 278.1 18.0 645,624 69.2 


*These mills produced approximately 84 per cent of the total wheat flour reported 


in 1921, 





United States—Twelve Months’ Wheat Exports 


Exports of wheat from the United States from Dec. 1, 1922, to Nov. 30, 1923, by countries 
of destination, as officially reported by the Department of Commerce, in bushels (000’s 


omitted): 
Dec, Jan. Feb. Mch. April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Totals 
Belgium ...... 346 1,262 1778 76 283 795 900 677 1,281 652 435 204 7,673 
Denmark ..... ees 8 i tea et ee | rr 3F 37 8 ve 106 
Esthonia ..... vs hee; 64’ eee \{ res eer) ee ee ons ome SCA" --seted 74 
Ce .....-.1,087 684 4856 742 605 3824 429 442 546 776 283 148 6,396 
Germany ...... 205 104 459... 34 1138 184 172 1,088 221 28 32 2,590 
Greece ....... RS Pe a oe Pe ee. ee rs ar aA 30 
Se 4,039 2,780 1,886 1,641 2,168 1,847 1,433 645 1,034 792 318 603 19,131 
Malta, etc. .... ... TG. sve 18 |) ere eos sas «06 68 aS. ses 19 
Netherlands .. 750 724 612 128 304 6591 456 906 1,358 578 662 112 6,981 
Sweden ....... 32 27 G6" “‘<es 16 oes 21 56 22 127 36 13 40 
ES iad eee, eh s| eee’ Seen wees ee 138 io abe ae 18 
England ...... 2,271 1,248 1,062 726 447 624 1,221 1,545 1,796 2,585 2,827 264 16,116 
Scotland ...... 80 81 8 24 166 172 37 80 221 148 48 51 1,106 
Treland ....... 16 44 421 64 i¢.l«w eee 75 402 153 120 1658 1,469 
Other Burope.. ... ... See ‘4 eos 1 48 4 ee 185 
Peeccee 3 1 9 5 3 4,894 8,582 3,380 6,534 6,276 837 19 24,5438 
Mexico ...... 55 80 224 3819 2 6 118 139 172 118 4179 211 1,912 
. 466 eee ees See os ees 842... ems 1,308 
Colombia ..... 6 10 18 6 17 1 9 10 11 9 103 
MM ...ce... 180 186 83 55 45 cos nee 33 606 2,886 1,389 5,463 
JORGE .5.4:... 77 92 83 300 211 485 630 710 459 1,401 1,074 902 6,874 
Algeria, etc... 25 ... 48 158 194 vee!) eee! Sebel lana 420 
M . ae vos. USB ves ced bpaho oe Saleen 128 
Other countries : 4 2 23 10 6 8 14 24 3 4 38 138 


Totals .. 


+ 9,676 7,296 5,991 4,291 4,948 9,973 9,252 8,843 14,198 15,408 9,289 4,148 103,258 
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“OIL AND POLITICS” 

Congress has quit legislating, as is the 
rule rather than the exception in the 
session immediately preceding a presi- 
dential campaign. The legislative ma- 
chinery has not exactly broken down but, 
as the motorist might say, the “mixture 
is too rich’—that is, oil and politics. 
And there is more politics in it than oil. 
Never before has that little word “oil” 
had so much meaning, and never has any 
word been made to sound so sinister. 

The past week has witnessed one of 
America’s greatest industrialists, the 
most important independent oil producer 
in all the world, re-enacting the rdéle of 
Samson pulling down the house. History 
will have to record that it has been an 
unfortunate period for political heroes. 
One by one, like autumn leaves, they’ve 
been falling. 

Leaders of the two great political par- 
ties are at each other’s throats, and only 
the demise of former president Woodrow 
Wilson, which cast a gloom over Wash- 
ington, served to bring about any sort 
of temporary armistice. 

It is now more than two months since 
Congress convened, and nothing of more 
than minor importance has been accom- 
plished. Only one appropriation bill has 
been reported from committee and only 
one bill passed by the House. The Sen- 
ate has done nothing except to quibble 
over politics. The deliberative body of 
Congress has been turned into a show 
place, a sort of prize ring where those 
who put pence ahead of statesmanship 
are pitted against each other like amateur 
prize fighters. The prize is the presi- 
dency. 

The Capitol has been overrun by mul- 
titudes who came for nothing else than 
to see the encounter. Never have such 
crowds been witnessed seeking admission 
to the Senate galleries. Less than half 
of them could be accommodated. 

But business apparently has been 
oblivious to all that has been going on 
in Washington. Maybe it was because 
of a sense that Congress might be doing 
something worse, in view of the character 
of some of the legislation which is pend- 
ing. Failure of Congress to take up any 
of the real business of the country seems 
to give the assurance that there will be 
no attempt to upset business for another 
year, and the stock market has been re- 
flecting this state of mind. This feeling 
of security has been expressed most for- 
cibly in the behavior of railroad stocks, 
which are recovering from the low levels 
to which they cnanel last year. 


TAX REDUCTION PROSPECTS 


The appropriation bills and some kind 
of tax reduction measure at this time are 
about all that can be expected. And 

rospects for tax reduction look slightly 
better now than in the two precedin 
weeks. The outlook has been improv 
by realization in both of the big political 
md that the country demands some 

ind of reduction in the levy on personal 
incomes. 

The tax bill will soon reach the House, 
and the country will not have long to 
wait to find out what happens to it there. 
The Senate, of course, will be slower, 
because that body will insist on holdin 
its own hearings, and by that time w 
have to sandwich in from day to day 
the discussion of appropriation bills and 
some more politics. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
It would seem to have been a some- 









interstate commerce act, which has given 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
more to think about than any other issue 
presented in the last 35 years. 

All of the amendments propose to cur- 
tail the Commission’s authority to grant 
departures from the long and short haul 
provision. Every part of the country is 
on one side or the other of this question. 
The shippers at coast terminals are op- 
posed to changing the present law which 
permits some exceptions to meet water 
competition. The railroads of the in- 
terior take a position squarely against 
their shippers who ask that the law be 
amended so that no railroads can charge 
more for a short haul than for a long 
haul. It had been expected that the Su- 
preme Court would pass on the principle 
involved long before this time, as there 
are two cases pending, one of which is 
known by the title of McCaull-Dinsmore 
Co., of Minneapolis, vs. the Great North- 
ern Railway. The railway company 
brought the case to the high court after 
losing in the courts of Minnesota. 


LIVE STOCK LOAN BILL 


The Senate committee on agriculture 
reported out the Norbeck-Burtness $50,- 
000,000 live stock loan bill for the North- 
west during the past week, and incum- 
bered it with an amendment intended to 
help the cotton farmers of the South. 
This action was disquieting to some of 
the real friends of the bill, which up to 
that time was thought to be assured of 
passage in the Senate, at least, The 
amendment in question makes necessary 
an additional appropriation of $25,000,- 
000, but it is not the added cost that 
causes champions of the measure to be 
fearful. Such a provision is almost cer- 
tain to invite other sections of the coun- 
try to seek relief for their farmers in 
the same bill, and that would result in 
loading it down fatally. 

The House agricultural committee has 
been holding hearings on the three major 
farm relief measures, but has not gone 
into consideration of any one of the aa 
for a final draft and a report. Hearin 
were held some time ago on the Nor - 
Burtness bill and the Norris-Sinclair bill, 
and much time has been allowed pro- 
ponents of the McNary-Haugen export 
corporation bill to be heard. 

Partisans of individual bills are great- 
ly perturbed over a decision of the com- 
mittee, announced during the week, to 
take up the three measures for final con- 
sideration at the same time. This, it is 
seen, might mean that the committee 
would decide to report out one bill and 
kill the other two, to the dismay of their 
supporters, and it might mean a com- 
‘posite bill which would not satisfy any- 
body. If the House committee has shown 
any partiality it has been toward the 
McNary-Haugen bill, which was original- 
ly intended to help only the wheat farm- 
ers, but has since n amended to make 
its provisions available for the export 
marketing of other products, 


RELIEF PROSPECTS DOUBTFUL 


As one strolls through the offices of 
members of Congress su pa this or - 
that agricultural relief bill the voluntary 
confession comes forth now and then 
that “there is considerable objection to 
the bill, and I sometimes feel that there 


is little chance of doing in this 
Con, ” and that is the tru Each 
bill its ardent supporters, but in 
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—- only for the ordinary staples in 
oodstuffs. It is a case of nobody be- 
lieving in anybody else or feeling that 
any one else is deserving of help, and 
of some being sure that strong arm 
methods offer the worst way of rescuing 
those farmers who are complaining. 


NORFOLK 

The general feeling on the part of 
flour buyers in this section recently has 
been that the market is due for a con- 
siderable advance and buyers are becom- 
ing a little more interested, although no 
heavy purchases have been reported 
here. Some Montana flour has arrived 
in Norfolk via the Panama Canal and 
is being used by local bakers, and Kan- 
sas mills have been making some sales 
of note. Generally speaking, however, 
the trade continues at a comparatively 
low ebb. 

Mills have advanced their prices gen- 
erally, northwestern spring wheat mills 
holding at $7.10@7.30 for spring wheat 
family patents on Feb. 2, and quoting 
standards at $6.75@6.90. Canadian 
wheat patents were quoted at $7@7.25, 
while Kansas hard wheat mills advanced 
their prices to $6.30@6.55. Winter wheat 
millers advanced top family patents to 
$5.90@6, and standards to $6.65@6.75, 
with straights and clears not in demand 
here. 

_ Feed prices have been somewhat firm- 
er, and trade has been more brisk. Some 
substantial sales were made, and job- 
bers report conditions considerably im- 
jroved. Standard bran was quoted on 

eb. 2 at $34@35 ton, standard mid- 
dlings $34.50@35, flour middlings $36@ 
37.50, and red dog $39@40. 

S...9 ‘ 

George E. Howe, of the Lyon & 
Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind., visited 
the company’s Norfolk branch recently, 
spending ‘a week here, Mrs. Howe accom- 
panying him. They went on to New 
England, and will return from there to 
their home at Elkhart, Ind. 

Joserpu A. Lesuie. 








SWISS ALIMENTARY PASTE INDUSTRY 
' Switzerland has been manufacturing 
alimentary pastes for the past 100 years, 
and has built up an industry well estab- 
lished throughout the country and com- 
prising 80 importing factories. The 
plants have an annual production of 48,- 
000 tons, which is more than sufficient 
to take care of all needs of the home 
market. During the past two years do- 
mestic consumption of alimentary pastes 
has declined to an average of about 26,- 
000 tons per annum, so that there is an 
overproduction at the present time, the 
export market being inconsiderable. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
‘The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Feb. 1, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Blevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Gonsolidated .... 195 28 27 
Ogilvies ......... 17 Cie 

rain Growers .. 212 430 

214 86 
962 che 
350 wee oe 
388 $23 

408 95 

446 122 
1,432 98 
4,604 761 
3,921 458 


Private elevators. 


-«- 49,219 

25,597 

Receipts ........ 2,130 265 20 
Rail shipments... 271 23 


' sTocKs BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 


Wheat— Bus 
No. l hard ..... 13 
No. 1 northern .10,232 
No, 2 northern. .8,354 
No. 3 northern. .6,638 
No. 4 ..........1,878 
No. 4 special.... 74 
No. ceesacdecs 896 

‘o. 6 special.... 70 

cevceceies 226 
special.... 48 
etpals éncee ee 


Me cievpcace See 

bin ..... 965 
‘Others .........1,118 
Private 50 


oeeeees 19,7 


Others 
‘0. Private 
‘o. 6 


* wotal .......49,219 

3 

. Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

' The attached table shows the flour output 
ts by mills of Minne- 
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ANOTHER SCOTCH LIBEL 

A Scotchman, who lived in a certain 
neighborhood and owned several houses 
therein, was known by two of his male 
neighbors always to collect his rents and 
never to spend an unnecessary cent. 
Having formed a careful plan to rob 
him, they held him up one night at a 
dark place on the road. 

The Scotchman put up a hard fight, 
and had all but overcome his two assail- 
ants when they finally got him down and 
went through his pockets, afterwards 
running off in opposite directions, to 
meet later for the purpose of dividing 
the spoils. 

When they met, about half an hour 
later, the first inquired, “And whut d’ye 
think he had on ’im?” 

“A dinna ken,” said the other. 
muckle?” 

“Saxpence!” replied the first. 

“Thank God it wasna a shillin’,’ fer- 
vently ejaculated the other, “or he’d ha’ 
killed the twa o’ us!” 


“Hoo 


“Quack.” 
+ 6 


DECEASED 

Roy K. Moulton offers some comment 
that may be of interest to the milling 
golf fraternity. It concerns a sweet 
young thing who was just learning to 
play the national game. After she had 
hit the ball her partner went ahead to 
see the lie. 

“A stymic,” he announced. 
stymie.” 

“Do you know,” she said, sniffing deli- 
cately, “I thought I noticed a queer 
odor when we came up the hill.” 

* * 

Wife: “Horace, darling, drive care- 
fully, won’t you?—remember, we have 
Fido with us!” Bulletin (Sydney). 

* 


“A dead 


7 


BUT SUPPOSE HE’D PAID UP? 

One day, not long since, a Baptist 
preacher of our state was out hunting. 
During the day a rainstorm came on. In 
order to keep dry he crawled into a 
hollow log. When the rain began to fall 
the log began to swell, until he could get 
neither way. He thought his end had 
come, He thought of all the wrongs he 
had done, and when he recalled that he 
had not sent a subscription to this paper 
this year he felt so small that he crawled 
right out of the log without difficulty. 
Does this story fit you? 

—The Western Baptist 

Man.) 


(Winnipeg, 
* #* 


Coed: “Your new overcoat is rather 
loud.” 

Frosh: “It’s all right when I put on 
a muffler.” —Mount Union Dynamo. 
* #*# 

BUT HOW KEEP HER IN IT? 
WANTED—To rent private garage 

for woman. Call 584W. 


—Press Journal (Louisiana, Mo.) 
* * 


Germany’s trouble: an overissue of 
marks and an underissue of Bismarcks. 
—Oolorado Springs Gazette. 


ANOTHER GLIMPSE 
Mme. de Thelme, a French astrologer, 
has made the following predictions for 
these United States during the year 1924: 
“America’s foreign poliey will have 
difficulties to face, and discussions are 
likely to arise with a foreign power. In 
domestic affairs the people of the United 
States appear irritated and unsatisfied.” 
Is that so? 


The gifted madame is - 
iodo nye conceal ear ony Bal 


we can add that there will be consider- 
able grumbling over the cost of living in 
1924, that the government will be sub- 
jected to criticism in certain quarters, 
that landlords and revenue officers will 
be unpopular, that Henry Ford will 
prosper, that Hiram Johnson will make 
several public speeches and that the 
weather will be variable in all sections 
of the country except southern Califor- 
nia, where it will continue to be an un- 
known quantity. —Life. 
> 
HIS CITY OF REFUGE 

The train came to a grinding stop at 
a small town in the South, and the head 
of a gentleman of color protruded from 
a window at the end of a car. Seated by 
his side could be seen a brown-skinned 
maiden. 

“Does yo’ knows a cullud pusson by 
de name o’ JimgBrown what lives here?” 
he asked of a station lounger. 

“Ain’ nevah heered o’ no Jim Brown 
hyah, an’ Ah lived in dis town fo’ 10 
yeahs.” 

“Is yo’ right suah dey ain’t nevah been 
no Jim Brown aroun’ hyah?” 

“Positutely.” 

“Den,” announced the arrival, reach- 
ing for a suitcase, “dis is whah his new 
son-in-law gits off.’ —The Continent. 

* * 


ONE WITH THE DODO 
Father of Family (at museum): “This 
’ere is the hostrich—now extinct.” 
Wife: “But, dear, surely the hostrich 
ain’t extinct?” 
Father of Family (tenaciously) : “Well, 
this one is.” —Punch. 
* ” 
Doctor: “Did you tell that youn 
of yours what I thought of him?’ 
Daughter: “Yes, papa; and he said 
that you were wrong in your diagnosis, 
as usual,” —Boston Transcript. 
as * 


“What are you going to do about child 
labor in this session, senator?” 

“Why do anything about it? The chil- 
dren don’t vote!” —Life. 


” * 


man 


“What we want,” explained the em- 
ployment manager, “is a well-behaved, 
trustworthy man of high moral charac- 
ter. Do you think you can fill the bill?” 

“Yes, suh,” replied the colored appli- 
cant, “no question *bout it, suh.” 

“No?” 

“No, indeed, suh. Why, it was on ac- 
count of my good behavior dat I done 
got let out of de penitentia’y last week.” 

—Judge. 
* * 

Chief of Police: “How can you tell 
when a man’s going fast enough for you 
to take his number?” 

Applicant for Speed Cop: “When he’s 
going too fast for you to make it out.” 

—Princeton Tiger. 








‘Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—A SALESMAN TO SELL FEED 
in western New York and Pennsylvania; 
must be acquainted with the trade and a 
producer; in answering, state age and 
experience. Address 1742, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILLER WANTED FOR GOOD P-TO- 
date 150-bbl Minnesota mill; the mili is in 
steady operation and established several 
years; party must be well experienced and 
in a position to take a $5,000 working 
interest and able to take full charge of 
the milling end. Address 1656, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


February 6, 9 


WANTED—TO MAKE CONNECTION 
a capable, practical man to take 
charge of 250-bbl soft winter wheats 
mill located in Virginia; must be ahm 
buy grain, sell flour on milling-in.gem 
basis and have a practical knowled 
conversion processes; will sell finang 
terest to proper parties; give partis 
as to age and experience in first 
munication. Address 1734, care 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALESMEN 


Wanted—Several exceptionally high 
class salesmen—and no othe 
well acquainted with trade in cep 
tral states, eastern territory 
southern territory, who have den 
onstrated their ability to sell—p 
give away—dquality flour. We 
located at the front door of 
the best hard wheat markets 
grind the choicest country run h 
spring and hard winter wheat. @ 
84 years of quality milling will 
an asset to you. Our service 
your trade and plan of co-operat 
will help you succeed. If your 

ord is clear and you are sure 
yourself, write, stating clearly yo) 
age, experience and references, . 


GEO. P. PLANT MILLING CO,,. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





REPRESENTATIVES WANTED | 


One of the largest interior millg 
the Northwest,:grinding both spring 
and durum wheats, has an opening | 
for a real salesman in eastern Penne 
sylvania territory; attractive propos 
sition for man who has followitg™ 
and can produce results. 

Could use a capable man in south= 
ern Illinois territory. 

Would also consider broke 
connections in various markets 
semolinas. “ 

Address 1726, care Northwestern | 
Miller, Minneapolis. a 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS FLOUR SALESMAN; HAVE HA 
years’ experience. Address 1721, 
‘Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
sires position with good mill in 
or Pennsylvania territory; can 
good reference. Address 1722, care Mt 
western Miller, Minneapolis. °F 





AS CHEMIST; NOW EMPLOYED; 
years’ experience, and can furnish 
ences as to ability; college graduatey™ 
handle baker problem. Address 1748)) 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. | 7 

AS HEAD MILLER IN SPRING OR 
ter wheat mill, married, reliable ~ 
ences; desire permanent position 
of 250 bbis or larger; can come Di 
Address 1710, care Northwestern 
Minneapolis. 





BY OFFICE AND SALES EXECU 
with country mill making quality 
or as branch manager or assistant # 
manager in larger mill; location im 
terial. Address 1711, care North 
Miller, Minneapolis, 4 





PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATOR ON BE 
and rolls, acquainted with bakers 
states, where I demonstrated for @ 
company; want to get with a flour 
reference from last place, Address a 
care Northwestern Miller, Minnea 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
baking demonstrator wishes to co 
with mill desiring such; qualified 
out bakery problems; can 1 J 
where; will work either as salesti 
demonstrator. Address 1741, care B 
western Miller, Minneapolis, y 





AN EXPERIENCED AND ENER 
young man seeking position as gra 
vator manager, who has 13 years 
perience with grain, flour, feed, ha 
seed line; well familiarized with th 
ing of dairy and chicken feeds; 
erence, and willing to work. Address 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneap 


POSITION AS FIELD SALES 
sired, calling upon the larger 
important buyers; over 20 years’ fio 
ing experience; close acquainta 
all desirable flour jobbers; baker 
mixed car buyers in New En 
New York state; many friends 
trade; also familiar with trade 
tral states and the South from ) 
Texas; highest references from 
‘and past connections and om 

business friends in the trade. 

1737, care Northwestern Miller, 

apolis, d 

Ps 


. 
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